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LA BEATA. 



CHAPTER I. 

A STUDIO IN THE VIA DELL' AMORE. 

It does not follow that all the world who know Florence, 
*' that city of flowers, and flower of cities,** are equally 
cognisant of the Via deW Amore. Not only is a six months* 
residence in the fair city quite compatible with entire 
ignorance of the locality in question, but it is very possible 
that a long life might be passed on the banks of the Amo 
without making the oldest inhabitant acquainted with it. 
Many Florentines too may be aware of the existence of such 
a street, and yet be ignorant of its somewhat romantic 
name; for the Tuscans have an inveterate habit of dis- 
regarding the official municipal nomenclature of their 
venerable cities, and adhering to ancient traditional names 
or nick-names. Thus a house or shop which modem pre- 
cision would define as number so-and-so in such-and-such 
a street, the genuine Florentine cockney, bom and bred 
beneath the shadow of Giotto's campanile, persists in 
describing as *' near St. This or St. That," " by the side of 
such a Loggia,** ** opposite Palazzo So-and-So," or " hard by 
this or that Comer;" — names of which the origin must be 
sought probably in Florentine history of the 13th or 14th 
century, — the Loggia, or open arcade, having long since 
ceased to exist ; the Palazzo being named £rom some long 
since extinct family ; and the Comer having been so nick- 
named £rom some all-but-forgotten event or individual. 
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It may be, therefore, that the house in the Via deW 
Amove, to which I wish to introduce the reader, was known 
to the generation of Florentines now gradually passing 
from the scene under some such appellation ; for the dwell- 
ing, though the street is an obscure one, was once not 
altogether destitute of pretension. The city of Florence is, 
and has always been, wholly without the institution of a 
West End. inhere is no exclusively aristocratic quarter. 
Fine old mansions, with grand historic names, are found in 
all parts of the city, surrounded by the dwellings of every 
class of the population. The fact is an interesting indica- 
tion of the old thoroughly democratic constitution of society, 
which gained for Florence the appellation of " the most 
republican of republics." 

The *' Via dell' Amore" is in the parish of San Lorenzo; 
— in the " Popolo di San Lorenzo/' to use the popular and 
ancient Florentine phrase ; — the tribe of San Lorenzo, as 
the word popolo can only be in this case translated — a 
phrase characteristic of the times, when every local and 
territorial division was understood to imply a bond of 
union among its inhabitants, and a separating disunion 
from all other neighbours. It is not distant from the 
historical old church which gives its name to the parish ; 
and though the streets are crowded and narrow in that 
part of the old city, the fourth-story windows of the house 
in question look out on the red dome of that chapel at the 
east end of the church under which the Medici sleep, appa- 
rently at only a few yards' distance. It is to that fourth 
story that the reader must be invited to climb. But the 
stair is neither a difficult nor a dirty one. The house is 
evidently inhabited by respectable tax-paying citizens. 
Ever}i;hing is in decent order and good repair ; and the 
stone stair is broad and easy in its acclivity even to the 
top. The number of these stone stairs, however, would 
seem to a Londoner or a Parisian far more than enough to 
carry him to a fourth story. But Florentine houses are not 
divided into a number of horizontal slices, each but a little 
thicker than the average height of a man. To reach the 
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fourth floor of a good old-fashioned dwelling-house in 
Florence, it is necessary to ascend in all probability some 
fifty feet. 

Visitors to the studio of Filippo Lonari had to climb at 
least to that altitude ; and it must have been extremely 
provoking to all those imsuccessful climbers, who had 
covered the door and the surroimding white wall with 
announcements of their visit in pencU or charcoal, — in 
many cases accompanied by a caricature portrait of the 
absent artist, — to have made the ascent in vain. 

Specially such may be supposed to have been the case if 
all those stairs had been mounted on a very hot Sunday 
afternoon in August, as the reader must, necessarily for the 
purposes of our story, be invited at least in imagination to 
do. But he need not, like those other flesh and blood 
visitors, be kept waiting while a sweet silvery voice, very 
unlike that which might be supposed to come from the 
chest of Signor Filippo Lonari, demands in answer to the 
little tinkle produced by pulling a bit of twine passed 
through a gimlet-hole in the door, "Chi e?" — Who is 
there ? The applicant for admission replies by the regula- 
tion open sesame, '*Amici!" — Friends! — and the door is 
forthwith opened. The timid Florentine housewife, often 
alone in her dwelling, seems to fancy that she has thus 
provided against all danger of admitting an unwelcome 
intruder. But it is difficult to comprehend what should 
prevent the most evil-minded cut-throat from using the 
well-known talisman. The simple women seem to imagine 
that their precautionary question would be at once re- 
sponded to by the answer *' Thieves !" if thieves they were 
who knocked. 

The sweet silver voice, however, woidd probably not 
have deemed it necessary to go through this customary 
little drama on the present occasion; for its owner was 
protected by the presence, not only of the master of the 
dwelling, whom she of the silver voice was wont to consider 
an amply sufficient guardian against all sublunary evils 
and dangers whatever, but by that of anotheif member of 

B 2 
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the stronger sex also. Before proceeding, however, to 
make acquaintance with the inmates of the studio in the 
Via dell* Amore, it will be well to obtain a somewhat 
clear idea of the place itself. 

It was visible at a glance that the psdnter's home con- 
sisted of one room only. But it was a very large and a 
very lofty one. Many a snug suite of apartments in London 
or in Paris contains far fewer cubic feet of space than 
Filippo Lonari's one room. The occupiers, moreover, of 
such snug and comparatively costly lodgings would, espe- 
cially if artists, be very glad to purchase, at the cost of a 
double rent, the pure, unbroken light which streamed into 
the Florentine painter's studio from a very large window 
high in the wall to the north, through which the eye saw 
nothing but a wide tract of azure sky. Another window, 
at right angles to this, and placed lower in the wall, with- 
out the slightest regard to symmetry of arrangement, gave 
a view, over the tops of the intervening houses, of the red 
dome of San Lorenzo. Both windows were void of cur- 
tains, but were furnished; the smaller and lower one 
with a bit of matting in the guise of blind on the outside, 
and the large north window with a huge screen of paper 
stretched on a light wooden frame, fixed by hinges to the 
upper part of the window-frame, and so contrived as by 
means of a string and a pulley to admit the light in what- 
ever degree and at whatever angle might be wished. The 
matting blind and the paper screen are both entirely drawn 
down on the present occasion, for the artist is not at work ; 
and the main object is to exclude as much as possible of 
the blazing August simshine and heated outer air, which 
is making the apartment, large and airy as it is, feel almost 
like an oven. This heat in summer, and cold quite pro- 
portionably excessive in winter, are the great drawbacks to 
the eligibility of the residence. And the caujse of these 
evils is but too apparent at the first glance. The huge 
room has no ceiling. The naked tiles of the roof, and the 
rafters which support them, lie in a gently sloping position 
over the wide extent of it. A ceiling would increase the 
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comfort of the dwelling a hundred per cent., raise the rent 
perhaps ten per cent., and jdeld twenty per cent, of profit 
on the outlay to the proprietor. But the proprietor is too 
short of ready money to incur the expense, and the tenant 
would certainly shrink from any increase of his rent. So 
the heat and ike cold are endured patiently among other 
irremediable evils. Some attempt, indeed, has been made 
to alleviate the discomfort in that corner of the room which 
has been partitioned off by an arrangement of screens, and 
serves for a bed-chamber. A kind of canopy of matting 
has been suspended above this portion of the habitation. 

In the middle of the room, well under the light from 
the great north window, there is a low raised platform, 
some ten feet square, covered with an old bit of red baize. 
In the centre of this a lay figure is standing, draped into 
some resemblance to the weU-known figure of Dante in the 
recently discovered fiasco on the chapel wall of the Bargello 
at Florence. At a little distance is an easel with a large 
canvas turned with its front downwards. The furniture is 
very scanty in quantity, and quaint and heterogeneous 
rather than shabby in quality. At a little distance from 
the platform, and with its back to the larger window, but 
at a considerable distance from the wall, is a sofa with tlie 
slender, fluted, gilt legs of the time of the first French 
empire. Its green silk covering and cushions are in 
tolerably decent repair. Before it stands one of those 
oblong tables of ebony, ornamented with inlaid ivory, which 
are so frequently met with in Florence, and of which so 
many have been carried thence to fit up rococo drawing- 
rooms in Paris and London. A couple of coarse white 
plates, a broken crust of bread, and an empty flask, with 
its old discoloured rush casing, are on the table, and con- 
trast strangely with its handsome polished surface and costly 
elegance. A few rush-bottomed chairs are ranged round 
the far back walls of the room ; but in the vicinity of the 
easel, the sofa, and the table, there are two chairs of a kind 
which seems to have constituted the only tolerably com- 
fortable seat known to the world three himdred years ago. 
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They are made, somewhat on the principle of a camp-stool, 
of solid old walnut-wood, with a stout bit of once red 
leather for the seat, and another broad strip of the same ma- 
terial once richly gilt for the back. There is also a small 
walnut-wood chair with a high carved back, belonging to 
the same epoch ; astride which, with his arms resting on 
that high back, sits the master of the house. The brick 
floor of the great, almost barn-like room is totally unco- 
vered, and — at least to English eyes — adds to the appear- 
ance of inhabitable discomfort. In winter, however, a 
piece of thick matting would supply the place of carpet in 
that part of the room in which the above-mentioned objects 
are congregated. And in summer the bare bricks are for 
more than one reason preferable to wooden flooring. 

All round the walls, which are ornamented with large 
red panels in stucco-coloured frames painted in fresco, is 
himg, and otherwise arranged, a miscellaneous collection 
of all that not unpicturesque lumber generally found in 
artists' studios. There are casts of heads, and arms, and 
legs, torsos and busts in plaster of Paris, some placed on 
brackets, some simply pendent from a nail in the wall. 
There are imfinished canvases in every stage of progress, 
representing subjects of every description. The majority 
of these, however, are on the floor, with their faces — 
unpleasantly commemorative of failure or want of per- 
severance — turned to the wall. There are sketches in 
white or coloured chalk on coarse blue or brown paper, 
himg without the slightest regard to symmetry on all the 
walls. They are memoranda of ideas to the artist ; but to 
any other eye the strangest phantasmagoric nightmare 
procession of distorted limbis and caricatured features 
imaginable. 

The only conscious attempt at ornament is manifested in 
the centre of the wall opposite the entrance. There stands 
one of those well-known carved walnut-wood chests, in 
which the Florentine brides of three centuries since carried 
with them their outfit of braveries ; no fashions of a season, 
to bo re-fashioned or become a lady's-maid's perquisites the 
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next ; but jewelled brocades, and armour-like gold- woven 
tissues, destined to figure fifty years later in the fair owner's 
last will and testament. Nor have these honestly wrought 
handiworks of fingers, gone to dust three hundred years 
ago, even yet reached entirely that inevitable consumma- 
tion ; for on the wall, above the handsome chest, is sus- 
pended a piece, some four feet square, of still unfaded rich 
crimson silk, with broken remains of golden embroidery 
around it. Small doubt but that that piece of silk has 
rustled in the saloons of some one of the earlier Medicean 
princes. Now it serves as a background for a couple of 
halberds and two pair of ancient swords, its contemporaries, 
and a helmet, surviving jfrom a still earlier generation, 
arranged trophywise on the wall of the artist's garret. 
Above these is a large cast of the well-known bust of 
Michael Angelo, with a withered wreath of bay-leaves on 
its plaster brow. 

It is perhaps not strictly correct to say that these objects 
form the only conscious attempt at ornament in the artist's 
chamber ; for on the old green silk sofa with the gilded 
spindle legs is reposing the well-cared-for person of Tito 
Fanetti, the friend, brother artist, and comrade of the 
master of the apartment. And Tito clearly embodies a 
conscious attempt at being ornamental. His small, plump, 
well-to-do looking person is encased in a pair of white 
trousers, supported by a red silk scarf round the waist in 
lieu of braces, and a jauntily cut and abimdantly laced 
velveteen coat, which, being unbuttoned, discloses the 
absence of any waistcoat, and the presence of a perfectly 
clean and elaborately embroidered, but not very fine 
coloured shirt. His good-humoured firesh-coloured face is 
ornamented by a careftdly got up light-brown moustache 
and tuffc on the chin, as well as by an intelligent laughing 
blue eye. And the round, rather bullet-headed, but not 
badly developed brow, is surmounted by a jauntily set on 
straw hat with a broad black ribbon band. The entire 
appearance, in short, of Tito Fanetti bespeaks a degree of 
well-being and prosperity which is in impleasant contrast 
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with that of his companions, and with the general air of 
their abode. 

"It won't do, Pippo!" exclaimed the more successful 
artist, springing from his recumbent position on the sofa, 
and flinging on the brick floor the end of the cigar he had 
been smoking ; " it won*t do, Pippo. It is not right, and 
all the talking in the world won*t make it right ! I don't 
want to be hard on you . . ." 

'* And I am ready to make all excuses for you ! " retorted 
Pippo, whose attitude on the old-fashioned, carved chair 
has been described. He was a taller and far handsomer 
man than his spruce and prosperous friend. The latter 
might have passed for an Englishman. But the genuine 
Italian type of face of Filippo or Pippo Lonari could not 
be mistaken. It was one of those classical, oval, regular- 
featured, olive-complexioned faces with well-shaped, liquid 
brown eyes, and the usual abundance of black whisker, 
moustache, and beard, which are so undeniably handsome, 
but so difficult to remember, and which seem all so like to 
one another; a monotony of appearance which is' doubtless 
caused by the absence of expression arising from the con- 
cealment of the mouth, that tell-tale feature which more 
than any other reveals the moral nature of the man. Pippo 
was sitting in his shirt-sleeves, a costume which the heat 
of that August afternoon under the tiles rendered agreeable 
and excusable. But the shirt was neither as smart nor as 
irreproachably clean as that of his friend. His long legs, 
which were stretched out in front of him on either side of 
the chair he was bestriding, were clothed in a pair of linen 
trousers, on which a similar remark might be made. And 
the natty smart red scarf at the waist was also wanting. 

" I am ready to make all excuse for you too !" retorted 
he, in answer to Tito's objurgation; '*it is so easy to 
preach and play the mentor, when one has just had a good 
dinner, and all goes weU, and it must be extremely agree- 
able too, I suppose ; though I never had an opportunity of 
trying the sensation. But I make allowance for tempta- 
tion, and don't want, as you say, to be hard on you." 
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" I avail myself of your indulgence," returned Tito, with 
undiminished good humour, " and proceed with my sermon. 
I say that the artist, who paints a picture in imitation 
of the old masters, with the knowledge that the dealer 
for whom he executes the commission will sell it as an 
old picture, is only one degree less dishonest than the 
dealer." 

** What nonsense to talk of dishonesty ! " rejoined Pippo. 
** Where can be the dishonesty of executing to the best of 
one's ability a commission entrusted to one ? What have 
I to do with what my employer does with his purchase 
afterwards?" 

" I don't call it honest,*' persisted the other, "to be so 
far the accomplice of a fraud as to furnish the means with- 
out which it could not be committed. All such things are, 
moreover, exceedingly injurious to the dignity of the pro- 
fession, and so do mischief to us all." 

" I'U tell you what it is, friend Tito. It's my opinion 
that a decent dinner — say a leg and wing of a fowl and 
half a flask of good Chianti — is essential to a proper 
appreciation of the dignity of the profession. No doubt, 
you feel it thoroughly. I'll be bound you have nourished 
the noble sentiment this very day with a good Milanese 
rice soup, and a prime cut from a fore-quarter of lamb in 
addition to the fowl and the Chianti. A nice morsel of 
Parmesan, a couple of peaches from Pian di Ripoli, and a 
cup of coffee to finish with, have just brought you up to 
the pitch of professional dignity proper for lecturing a poor 
devil, who can hardly keep body and soul together. My 
dinner t-o-day was a morsel of sausage, a crust, and a 
couple of baked pears. And as for La Beata there, I fancy 
she dined on the sausage skin. Let me tell you, that imder 
such circumstances, a regard for the dignity of the profes- 
sion does not come very forcibly home to one." 

,** I plead guilty to the good dinner," returned Tito, 
good-humouredly, " and am far from wishing to deny the 
fine moral effects you attribute to it. But joking apart, 
Pippo, I shoxild not say a word, if I were not sure that 
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you could do better. Look at me now. My work is as 
regular . . ." 

"Oh yes! no doubt!'* cried Pippo; *' but everybody 
cannot have the largest picture-dealer in Florence for one's 
brother-in-law. And after all, what is Signor Francesco 
able to do for you ? Can he sell a picture of your own ? 
He can keep you grinding away at copies to sell to English 
and Americans, who don't know a Raffael from a Rubens ; 
and that's all." 

" Regular work, and regular pay, resulting in regular 
dinners, and the consequent high condition of moral senti- 
ment which you attribute to them. Not very gratifjdng to 
artistic ambition certainly, but still honest work, honestly 
done. And even at that trade one may work dishonestly, 
as I need not teU you. There are plenty of second-hand 
copies, sold as copies from the original. But when a copy 
has got ' Copied from the original picture by me, Tito 
Fanetti,' on its back, all Florence knows that there is no 
mistake about it." 

"But what the devil would you have me do?" urged 
Pippo, somewhat petulantly. " Besides, I won't admit 
that there is anything dishonest, or approaching to dis- 
honesty, in my work. Old Matteo Zanobi comes hobbling 
up to my garret here, and asks me to paint him a Flight 
into Egypt ; — * a Botticelli, you know, my dear j on a 
circular panel. I will send you the panel, myself; and 
mind the tone is mellow,' says the old fellow. And then 
there comes an old worm-eaten panel ; and I set to work 
and make my picture as much like Botticelli as I can, just 
as you make your copies as like the originals as you can* 
What wrong is there in this ?" 

" The difference in the two cases is in the intention . . ." 

" The intention ! " interrupted Pippo j " that's just what 
proves the absurdity of your scruples. I paint a picture 
with the intention of being paid a fair price for my labour. 
That is my final object. Now we all know that the lawful- 
ness of every act depends, as the Church teaches . . ." 

" Bosh ! " interrupted Tito in his turn. " For goodness' 
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sake do let the Churcli alone. Who the deuce cares what 
she teaches ? But you cao't forget your old trade." 

The truth was that Filippo Lonari had been educated 
by an uncle in an ecclesiastical seminary with a view to 
the priesthood. But on the death of that relative, before 
the time had come for him to receive the first orders, he 
had deserted the cassock for the brush. lie possessed very 
considerable and real artistic capabilities, and his pictures 
were by no means devoid of merit, though they had failed 
as yet to procure him employment other than in the very 
questionable line which he was now attempting to defend, 
and in which he had been particularly successful. His 
brother artists declared that he was ruined for life by the 
misfortime of his ecclesiastical education ; and were by no 
means apt to receive favourably any of the little manifesta- 
tions of it which cropped out occeisionally on the surface of 
his conversation. 

" Never mind the Church ! I would rather hear what 
La Beata thinks of the matter, two to one," continued 
Tito, feeling probably that such an appeal was the most 
ignominious manner in which the doctrine of the Church 
could be refuted ; for La Beata was not celebrated in her 
little world for cultivated powers of intellect. 

Perhaps the reader has been expecting to hear before 
now something of the owner of the sweet voice, which was 
wont to ask * Chi e ? ' when visitors pulled the bell-string 
at Filippo Lonari* s door. To La Beata herself, however, 
it would have appeared quite preposterous that any notice 
should have been taken of her, before due attention had 
been paid to Pippo and his friend of the lordly sex ; or, 
indeed, that any notice should be taken of her at all, until 
she was forcibly brought on the scene, as it were, by Tito's 
direct appeal to her. But now that it h^ become abso- 
lutely necessary for the reader to make acquaintance with 
her, she shall not be presented to him at tlie fag end of a 
chapter. 
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CHAPTEK 11. 

THE WIDOW LETI AND HER DAUGHTEB. 

She had been sitting, while the conversation reported 
in the last chapter had been carried on between the two 
artists, on a comer of the low red-cloth-covered platform, 
at the feet of the grotesque lay figure Dante, as silent and 
as motionless as he, were it not for the rapid movement of 
her fingers industriously engaged in knitting a half-com- 
pleted stocking. This occupation, the mysteries of which 
appeared just then to necessitate bending down the head 
and eyes over the work, together with the lowness of her 
seat, prevented any portion of her face from being visible, 
except the even circumference of her marvellously long and 
regular eyelashes, and the ivory white dome of a high and 
perfectly rounded but not broad forehead. The abundance 
of her light chestnut-coloured hair was indeed visible 
enough, and to especial advantage. It was carefully and 
skilfully arranged (for it was Sunday), in very large and 
broad braids on either side of the face, and in a huge and 
most artistically contrived knot at the back of her head ; 
and the position which concealed her features caused a 
stray ray of sunshine, which was finding its way through 
an interstice in the mat before the window, to fall directly 
on the small well-shaped head and delicately-formed back 
of the neck, and fleck with glistening golden lights the 
ridges of the undulating braids. The figure was slight 
and delicately fashioned to a remarkable degree; and 
though the bust lacked that development which is deemed 
an essential at^jfibute of adult womanly beauty, it was im- 
possible not to be struck by the extreme elegance of the 
carriage of the head upon the slender but well-rounded 
shoulders, and by the exquisite beauty of the line which 
curved from the tops of them up to the transparent rose- 
coloured little ear. The exceeding slendemess of the 
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entire figure, which most connoisseurs would have judged 
too great for the perfection of female beauty, was not, as 
La Beata is now presented to the reader, at all concealed 
or relieved by any of the resources which female art pos- 
sesses in abundance for such purposes. A dress of cheap 
and not very fine muslin, but of spotless whiteness, modishly 
made, and duly stiffened into the approved bell-like ampli- 
tude, was indeed at that moment hanging up, and occupy- 
ing a very large part of the enclosure in one angle of the 
room, which has been mentioned. But this had been doffed 
with much precaution immediately on returning from mass 
that morning, to be resumed with equal care when the 
hour for the evening passeggiata, — the dearly prized stroll 
with Pippo about the hour of the Ave Maria, — should have 
arrived. Neither the temperature nor Florentine bien- 
seance in the class to which our new acquaintance belonged, 
at all required that this garment should be replaced indoors 
by any other. So La Beata remained simplex munditiis in 
her dean white petticoat, with a black silk handkerchief 
pinned over her shoulders. It was a disadvantage attend- 
ing this costume, that it exposed to view an arm which, 
despite its perfect whiteness, the admirers of beautiful arms 
would not have approved. Fat* women only have beautiful 
arms, and are surely well entitled to this only compensa- 
tion for the misfortiines of their fatness. But La Beata' s, 
all too lean and angular as it was, terminated in a wrist of 
the most exquisite formation, and a long slender hand, such 
as Vandyke would have loved to paint. It was decidedly 
an advantage, too, of the undress in question, that its 
scantiness permitted to protrude from under it, the toe and 
instep of one of the prettiest imaginable feet, — a foot just 
somewhat slenderer in proportion to its length than that 
which a great statue might own, — a foot, which, unlike so 
many feet which pass for pretty, was unmistakably so when 
dad in a coarse cotton stocking, and very unomamental 
loose list slipper. 

Her name, as ascertainable from the registers of the 
baptistery where the miraculous bronze gates of Andrea 
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Pisano are the first which every infant Florentine passes 
through after leaving those of his native house, and ascer- 
tainable as such by scarcely any other means, was Annun- 
ziata Leti. Why in the world, then, was she called La 
Beata ? Wait till she lifts her face, in reply to the appeal 
made to her by Tito, and you will catch the idea in an 
instant. Surely if angelic purity was ever expressed by 
earthly lineaments, it is to be read in that delicately beau- 
tiful pale face. It is almost a perfect oval ; less beautiful, 
perhaps, and less suggestive of the possibilities of latent 
passion, than those so often assigned by Raffael to the 
Madonna, even in his earlier manner; but such as Beato 
Angelico has., when happiest in the expression of his ideal, 
given to the angels of the heavenly choir. The features 
were not calculated to give a physiognomist the idea of 
much intellectual power, still less of energy or force of 
character. Unsjrmpathetic critics might have declared that 
the face in its general effect was wanting in expression ; 
even that it was chargeable with insipidity. And this 
verdict might perhaps have been accepted without any 
violent contradiction by those who had looked on it only 
while those marvellous long eyelashes were, as was gene- 
rally the case, veiling the large brown eyes beneath them. 
We hear of eyes sparkling with intelligence, eyes eloquent 
with the force of strong volition, or flashing with the fire 
of latent passion. The eyes in question were none of these. 
But from their unfathomable limpid depths there welled 
forth with a mild and withal somewhat sad radiance that 
infinite capacity of loving, which, let it exist in companion- 
ship with whatsoever other gifts or deficiencies it may, is 
still the divinest thing on earth. 

Preachers have abounded in warnings against the sin of 
permitting an earthly love, as they are wont to term it, to 
steal aught of the intensity due only, they say, to that which 
has the invisible for its object. But surely such teaching 
would reduce the earthly love it does permit, to a some- 
thing which, when thus robbed of its right to infinity, 
would not be found exalting to humuoity in its nature. 
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Surely every love which deserves the name partakes of the 
nature of worship. And its justification for doing so is to 
be found in the fact, that it is to the God-like, visible to 
the eye of love in its object, whether it be really existing 
there or not, that such worship is rendered. Illimitable 
trustfulness, perfect faith, entire belief are as essentially 
attributes of such a love, as is unspeakable tenderness. 
And all these might be read in those large, guileless, gentle 
eyes, when they spoke forth the innermost secrets of the 
heart, from which they had their message. 

But this divine capacity of loving, ricli with the promise 
of truly infinite blessedness to both the subject and the 
object of it, — can it be that it is blind, even as the terres- 
trial Eros ? Can it be that its want of intellectual vision 
may make it the victim of the grossest illusions, and cause 
it to become a source of misery and destruction ? Who 
does not know, alas ! that the answer to such question- 
ings is the oldest of all old stories, the tritest and the 
saddest of all this world's tragedies; tragedies to be 
repeated infinitely till time is at an end ? — irremediable ? 
Is it the doom of the most God-like natures ever to run the 
greatest risk of woe and shipwreck ? Surely such cannot 
be the law of a God-made world. How if we conclude that 
this divinest endowment needs, like every other of man's 
heritage, the assistance of that other gift, the same which 
wards the lightning from our roofs, and bids it do our 
errands ? that to taste in safety of the sweetest fruit of the 
tree of life we must eat of the tree of knowledge also ? Shall 
Love be less divine because his eyes are opened? Shall 
Love's infinity be rendered finite, his faith be stained with 
doubt, his worship be abated to a balancing estimation, 
because he sees with understanding the existence of the 
same quaKties, which before he saw only in the illusions 
of his own phantasmagoria? Surely not so. Surely in 
this matter, as in every other sublunary destiny, we may 
look, though it be with far straining gaze, to the good time 
coming. 

But meanwhile inexoirable law, with cruelly bent 
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teaching, rolls on its Juggemautli car, and the old sad 
story has to be told again and again. 

La Beata could love much, but she could understand 
little. She was, in truth, very ignorant, was La Beata. 
She knew little indeed beyond what that large simple heart 
of hers could teach her. Not despicable knowledge this, 
yet not sufficient for the guidance she needed. 

Her little history, up to the time of which our story is 
speaking, may be very briefly told. Her father had been 
a keeper, guardian, or whatever such office may be called, 
at the gallery of the Belle Arte, in Florence. Her mother 
was an artilicial flower maker. Annunziata was their only 
child, and the small but certain stipend of her father, joined 
to the earnings of his wife*s little industry, sufficed to 
supply comfortably enough the simple wants of Florentines 
in that class of Hfe. But Giovanni Leti died when his 
child was only three years old, and then came a Hfe of 
struggle and privation for the widow and Annunziata. 
Still the wolf was kept from the door. By patient industry 
and careful thrift, Francesca Leti, the mother, still con- 
trived to keep a decent roof over her child and herself. 
She inhabited two little rooms on the second floor in the 
sti'eet called the CorsOy not, as might be gathered from the 
name, one of the principal thoroughfares of the city, but 
a small busy street in the thickest centre of the town. 
There she plied her trade, for the purposes of which it was 
not necessary to keep a shop, seeing that the little manu- 
factory on the second floor was sufficiently well known to 
her small connection, and the principal part of her business 
consisted in supplying the shops of the more humble class 
of milliners. There also little Annunziata " received her 
education." But it consisted almost entirely in learning 
the art and mystery of artificial flower making, in which 
dainty occupation her delicate little fingers learned at a 
very early age to render her mother material assistance, 
and had become before she was sixteen very perfectly pro- 
ficient. She was Nina in those days, as half the girls in 
Tuscany seem to be familiarly called. It is the pet abbre- 
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viation for so many names. Does the reader fail to see the 
mode of derivation by which Annimziata becomes Nina ? 
It is quite simple to Tuscan tongues and ears. Annunziata 
is by abbreviation Nunziata, by the use of the never- 
failing affectionate diminutive Nunziatina, and thence, by 
familiar elision, Nina. 

Nobody in those days thought that the widow Leti's 
pale, fragile-looking girl was a pretty child. But the 
whole neighbourhood cited her as a shining example of all 
a loving daughter should be to a widowed and struggling 
mother. She was, in truth, the one bright sunbeam in the 
cold pale shade of the widow's declining years. She was 
devoted to her mother with all the concentrated devotion 
of that deeply loving nature which had no other object on 
which to pour forth all the treasures of its abounding ten- 
derness. Early and late the delicate little fingers busied 
themselves with cheerful activity over the coloured paper, 
the bits of stiffened calico, and the waxed thread, which 
formed the material of their industry. Summer and winter 
the pale young face grew; paler, and the slender form, now 
rapidly shooting up into womanhood, more slight over the 
light but incessant labour, which made the life of both 
mother and daughter little better than one long imprison- 
ment ; but neither of them dreamed that they had anything 
to regret or to pine for in that dull obscure life of theirs. 
The daily necessities were supplied on a scale so wonder- 
fully small and simple, it is true, that that which appeared 
decent competence to the Florentine widow and her 
daughter, would have seemed to the poorest of our better 
nourished population a state of mere prolonged starvation. 
But the few small coins needed for the daily expenditure 
were forthcoming ; and if, when autumn arrived, the 
hoarded fund for payment of the rent was ready, tlie 
mother and daughter asked no more of fate. 

Nor had the poor widow failed to do her duty by lier 
child to the best of her power and lights. She had received 
a good religious education, had La Nina. Due care had 
been taken, when she had reached her seventh year, to 
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have her properly anointed with holy oil on the forehead 
on occasion of making her first solemn confession to Mother 
Church of the sins human nature is apt to fall into at that 
period of life. The sacred unction had been duly bound 
on to her little forehead for the space of three days with a 
white fillet marked with a blood-red cross. No pains had 
been spared to send her to her first communion five years 
later, with a spotless new white frock, a pair of white 
satin slippers, and a wreath of white rose-blossoms on her 
brow. Never did the widow and her pale tall girl fail to 
attend early mass at a neighbouring church on every 
Sunday and holiday, whether it were " a day of entire 
obligation," or not, — not the dissipation of a mid-day mass, 
when smart toilettes are exhibited, and the world is there 
to see them, but a drowsy, utterly unamusing early morn- 
ing mass at an obscure church, where there was neither 
necessity for, nor temptation to, the smallest exhibition 
of crinoline. Never in the widow's tiny household was 
the necessary farthing wanting for the supply of the glim- 
mering spark of lamp before the black little picture of the 
Madonna, of which it was impossible to distinguish any- 
thing save the shimmer of the tarnished gilt crown on the 
Virgin's head, even though that farthing had to be squeezed 
out of the price of the daily pittance of bread. Never 
had Nina, from the day of that first confession of her 
shortcomings, been so thoughtless as to pass this venerated 
talisman, which hung in the dark little passage opposite 
the door of entrance, without crossing herself and bending 
her gracious head. And above her own narrow and 
scantily furnished pallet, surmounting a small cross, and a 
couple of withered sprigs of olive bough, which in Tuscany 
does duty for the palm-branch, hung a French lithographed 
portrait of the Virgin of seven sorrows, with seven 
poniards plunged symmetrically in her bosom. And Nina 
used to think, as she proffered to this portraiture of her 
patroness her nightly petition for the successful completion 
and prosperous sale of the forget-me-nots and lilies-of-the- 
valley, which had been the object of her day's labour, that 
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she could never refuse aught to the appeal of eyes which 
looked on her with a glance so full of infinite love and 
ineffable sadness as that portrayed in the much-loved 
print. 

And now the reader is as completely acquainted with 
the entire mind, heart, and soul of Nunziatina Leti as if 
he had made her daily life his study from her cradle 
upwards. Nay, had he possessed a spell by which to scan 
each innermost thought and movement of the heart, he 
would have discovered nothing beyond the combinations of 
ideas and emotions deducible £rom these simple elements. 
There was absolutely nothing else in that young heart and 
brain. Yes ! it must decidedly be admitted that La Beata 
was lamentably, wonderfully ignorant. 

It was not till she was about sixteen that the neighbours 
and few acquaintances of the widow Leti began to find 
their observation attracted by the appearance of her daugh- 
ter. It was not even then that any of these observers had 
the smallest idea that she was beautiful. Form and fea- 
ture of quite a different mould would have seemed to them 
absolutely necessary to any such pretension. Yet there 
was a something, which, had they ever given a thought to 
the matter would have remained inexplicable to them, that 
did attract their eyes, and did excite emotion of some sort 
in their breasts, when they allowed them to rest on the 
girl. What the deuce could it be? She was not like 
other girls ! She was certainly in some way out of the 
common. Old Beppo Vanni, the artists' colourman, who 
kept a large shop in the Corso, just opposite the widow's 
dwelling, seemed to have brought the greatest amount of 
intelligent meditation to the subject, when he declared that 
Nina Leti always somehow put him in mind of that Saint 
Cecilia the foreigners were for ever having copied. 

Just about that time the widow Leti*s eyesight began to 
fail her so much, that she was becoming very rapidly inca- 
pable of working at her occupation. In vain she sat in the 
ftdl light of her little window and strained the old eyeballs 
till they ached in the endeavour to distinguish the delicate 
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flhades of colour which her manufacture required. The 
produce of the painful but futile effort was valueless and 
imsaleable. In vain, too, did poor Nunziatina strive by 
increased toil to supply the deficiency in their means which 
resulted from her mother's incapacity. She had done her 
utmost before, and could not therefore now succeed in doing ' 
more. At last the wolf was at the door in earnest ; and 
the old woman and the yoimg girl looked into the hopeless 
future with hopeless terror. 

It was then that that notion of Nina*s likeness to the 
Saint Cecilia fructified in kindly old Beppo Vanni*s mind, 
as he sat one evening at his own door, *' taking the fresh- 
ness," as the Tuscans say, and meditating what could be 
done for that poor widow Leti and her daughter. If the 
girl was so like many of the faces he had often seen in 
pictures, was it not possible that she might be the very 
model a painter might wish ? He knew pretty well all the 
artists more or less ; and at all events it would cost nothing 
to try. He would go over the way and broach the subject 
to the women at once. 

* So he did. And mother and daughter listened to his 
proposal both with blank amazement, the mother with 
little of hope, and the daughter with much of shrinking 
terror. But old Vanni talked on, rising gradually into a 
most absolute authority on all subjects connected with art 
and artists, as he became aware of the utter ignorance of 
his hearers. He assured the widow that many most 
respectable young women of his acquaintance earned a 
comfortable subsistence by such means. And he pointed 
out with most satisfactory clearness to Nina herself, that it 
was only beauties who were wanted to sit for goddesses 
and nymphs and all that class of characters, who went, 
saving their presence, almost naked; that her line of 
business would evidently be of a very different sort, — 
merely saints and such-like, who always were draped from 
the chin to the toes. So at length the rhetoric of the 
worthy colourman, assisted by the yet more persuasive elo- 
quence of dire necessity, so far prevailed, that he was com- 
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missioned to mention the matter to some of the artists who 
frequented his shop. 

The upshot of the negotiation was that Nina was engaged 
by our friend Tito to sit, or rather kneel, for a picture of a 
Roman gul praying at a road- shrine of the Madonna for 
the recovery of her sick lover. That w£is her first engage- 
ment in her new profession. The simple idea was within 
her comprehension ; and the feeling to be expressed, one, 
with which she could entirely sympathise. She looked the 
part to perfection accordingly. The picture made a success, 
and so did the model. From that time she had no diflB.culty 
in finding quite as much occupation in her new business as 
her strength would enable her to undertake ; and that, as 
old Beppo Vanni had prophesied, without being called on 
to represent any of that class of personages, which *^ the 
beauties," as the old man said, are required to sit for. 

Nina was at that time all but sixteen years old ; and it 
was two years previous to the time when we have found 
her, too evidently at home, in Pippo Lonari's studio. 

She very soon became well known and an universal 
favourite in the artist world, which her new vocation 
obliged her to frequent. It was a world, as wiU be readily 
understood, far more able to appreciate her peculiar beauty, 
than that which had alone seen her previously. And just 
about that period her pure, unearthly, saintly beauty grew 
and increased, and became day by day more wonderful. 
The too slender figure gained but little in development. 
But a deeper expression came into those strange sad eyes ; 
and the slightest possible tint of rose-colour was added to 
the pale cheek. There could be little doubt that the new 
model was beautiful, though she was still as little adapted 
as ever to sit for that class of female subjects, for which, ac- 
cording to the dictum of old' Beppo Vanni, "the beauties" 
were required. For a different class of subjects she was 
soon pronounced by the Florentine artist world to be in- 
valuable. It was then that she received from these new 
patrons the sobriquet of La Beata. It was one of those 
nicknames, which, from their evident and striking fitness, 
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at once thrust into oblivion the names whose place they 
take, and adhere thenceforward indelibly to the persons so 
happily designated by them. La Beata was very soon 
wholly unknown by any other appellation. 

And what about the result of all this unprotected com- 
panionship, and familiar acquaintance with the artist 
world of Florence on the moral character and conduct of 
La Beata ? How did the innocent and pure-hearted but 
wholly inexperienced and very ignorant girl steer her 
course among the manifold dangers of such a manner of 
life ? It may appear at first sight perhaps unintelligible 
and incredible, but it is nevertheless a certain truth, that 
the dangers which lay around La Beata* s path were very 
much less than they would have been had she been simi- 
larly circumstanced in some other cities where a far 
higher standai'd of morality is professed, and a stricter 
rule of conduct enforced; less, it must be understood, as 
long as the maiden was fancy-free ; not so, perhaps, when 
such should cease to be the case. Many an offer of heart 
and hand, unconnected with any allusion to legal or ecclesi- 
astical ratification, may no doubt have reached her ear. 
But they called no blush of shame to the cheek, awakened no 
pang of moral indignation in the breast, and were rejected 
by the heart-whole maiden as simply as the most strictly 
proper matrimonial proposals might be by ladies living 
under a different dispensation. And such rejections would 
have been submitted to, with neither more nor less of 
rebellion against them, than is wont to be exhibited by 
aspirant husbands. Snares,* cunningly contrived pitfalls, 
arts of seduction, there would have been none. Nor — 
most important consideration of all — would any conscious- 
ness of being surrounded by an atmosphere of vice have 
sullied the ignorant purity of her soul. A loveless union, 
brought about by any kind of consideration or temptation 
whatever, would have seemed to her imagination simply 
impossible, and altogether out of the question ; while the 
absence of such union when mutual affection existed would 
have appeared equally unintelligible. So sadly ignorant 
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was La Beata ! The non-performance of the marriage rite 
would have seemed to her mind to entail a social position 
about as much inferior to that of people married with a 
low mass, as the latter was inferior to the condition of such 
as were made man and wife with all the ceremonial of a full 
choiri But the dangers, the imprudence of such a tie, not 
only unsanctioned by divine, but unprotected by human 
law ! Even supposing her poor mind to have been in such 
a state of heathen darkness as to have been incapable of 
appreciating the higher considerations of Christian morality, 
could she have been ignorant, that a tie lawlessly formed 
to-day might be lawlessly broken to-morrow ? Were there 
no warning instances of broken vows, if not of broken hearts, 
of deserted mothers and nameless children even in the small 
social environment which made her little world ? 

In truth such beacons were not wanting. But to the 
moral feeling as well as in the *phraseology of that little 
world, such sad cases were ** disgrazie," and not ** disgraces.** 
*'Di8grazia," a misfortune, a regretable circumstance 
arising from the absence of *'grazia," or favour, and in no 
wise implying either want of ** grace" in our theological 
sense of the term, or *' disgrace" in the acceptation given 
to the word by the robuster moral sense of a Protestant 
population, is received by nations taught to expect their 
well-being from the special protection of favouring saints, as 
a full and sufficient account and explanation of very much 
evil of all sorts which people, whose teaching has been that 
conduct makes fate, speak of by a different name. And 
then La Beata was not prudent ; had no tincture of that 
highly-valued virtue among the simple elements of her 
singularly incomposite nature. When she might give her 
heart it was but too certain that it would be given without 
any prudential considerations respecting future contingen- 
cies, which would appear to her as wholly beyond the 
range of possibility as the wildest reversal of the order of 
nature. Calculate the chances that love might by lapse of 
time grow cold ! Quite as soon would she have thought of 
counting how many more years the mighty dome might 
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last, beneath whose shadow she had been bom and lived. 
Both appeared to her equally and necessarily eternal. But 
those other luckless cases, those unfavoured loves, on which 
the saints had not smiled? Might not that which had 
happened to others befall her also ? Alas ! when did youth 
ever so reason ? 

So La Beata walked the path of her new life in simple 
unsuspiciousness of evil uncontaminated at least by any 
consciousness of the proximity of sin or shame, and safe, 
like Una with her lion, as long as she trod it heartwhole 
and fancy free. 

And this safety lasted for more than a year from the 
time she had first entered on her new profession. It had 
been found impossible by more than one among the best 
of those with whom she had been thrown into intimacy, to 
effect a lodgment in a heart already fuUy occupied by one 
great love. During all that time La Beata had lived but 
for her mother. The widow had become entirely dependent 
upon her exertions and care ; and this changed relationship 
added a new element to the tender love, which had all the 
strength of a solitary and life-long passion. Her mother 
too was evidently declining in strength and health, and 
before long a painful anxiety was added to the daughter's 
preoccupation. Under these circumstances her heart had 
been closed against the approach of strangers, and all her 
thought throughout the livelong day was centered on the 
evening hour, when she should return to the little lonely 
home in the Corso, learn how her mother had got through 
her solitary day, enjoy the one pleasure of her life in 
striving to cheer her, and expending her earnings in little 
purchases for the increase of the invalid's comfort. 

And this lasted, as has been said, for more than a year. 
Then came a change. Old Francesca Leti reached the 
termination of her pilgrimage, and went to her rest in the 
common grave opened for that day's ** undistinguished" 
dead in the bleak dreary cemetery of Trespiano, some three 
miles up the Apennine on the Bologna road. There is no 
following of the dead by mourning relatives in that last 
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journey of the Florentine citizen. Death* s harvest is each 
day gathered in an ** asylum for the dead," as the dismal 
place is called — somewhat strangely to our ears ; — and at 
midnight each day in the year, the day*8 tribute is des- 
patched on its solitary journey, unaccompanied save by the 
driver of that truly "omnibus" van. Some two hours 
later it is received at its destination by the solitary capuchin 
£riar appointed to this dreary duty; the few prescribed 
prayers are said, or not said, according to the delicacy of 
his conscience ; and the new citizens in that dead Florence 
are by next day's dawn even less ** distinguished," or 
distinguishable, than they were among the crowd of the 
living. 

And La Beata was alone in the little dwelling, where all 
her life had passed, during the long hours of that night. 

Then came her kind old neighbour, Beppo Vanni the 
colourman, with such words of comfort, and proffers of 
service, as he was able to afford. And it was settled 
between them that La Beata should fiud a home in his 
house, at all events for the present ; an arrangement pro- 
posed by the worthy colourman in a truly friendly spirit, 
yet possibly not altogether without a lurking thought that 
it might be useful to him in his artist connection ; for La 
Beata was already becoming known in the art commimity 
as an invaluable model in her own especial line. 

So the past year's life was resumed ; and La Beata soon 
found her time so fully occupied, that she had to keep count 
of the applications for her services, in order that each 
patron might be duly attended to, as it came to his turn. 
Beppo Vanni was delighted at so decided a success. 

But he could not make his protegee as delighted with it 
as he felt she ought to be. In truth all seemed changed 
and void to her ; the whole interest and meaning of her 
life had passed out of it. The one hour of her daily 
existence, which gave value to the rest, was gone. That 
return home to the little room and its expecting inhabitant 
each day at "the twenty-four," as the old world Floren- 
tine stiLl terms the hour of sunset, though he has long 
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since left off using that obsolete mode of reckoning the 
hours in any other case ; — that return, the expectation of 
which had been the entire interest of the day, came now 
only to bring with it painfully contrasting memories of the 
days gone for ever. Life was void and purposeless to La 
Beata, because love had died out of it. That great craving 
heart was empty ; and the days when she could tread the 
path of her life in safety were consequently gone. Some 
being to love ! some creature, something, if better were not, 
to fill the aching void, to be the recipient of all that 
abounding wealth of tenderness, which must by fiat of 
Him who gave it be expended, under penalty of its turning 
to life-destroying poison if shut up in forced sterility ! 
some food for the yearning sickening hunger for sympathy ! 

That was the cry, imperious, refusing to be silenced, of 
the heaven-ordained needs of the heart ; inarticulate, as 
are the behests of Nature, addressing themselves, not intel- 
ligibly to the understanding, but prompting by uncompre- 
hended solicitings, and enforcing obedience by remorseless 
infliction of suffering. 

So the hour of ** danger " in the path had come. And 
La Beata went forth to meet it on her way, unsuspicious, 
unwarned, with no moral compass-card to guide her, in all 
the innocence of her boundless ignorance, and no spell 
against all shapes of evil save the unsullied purity and 
guileless simplicity of her maiden heart. 



CHAPTER IIL 

DANGER ! 



Occasions which seem quite special in their precise 
aptitude to bring about the events afterwards attributed to 
them, are never wanting, when causes of more wide and 
general operation have rendered such events inevitable. 
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** There is a fate in these things," as the professors of a 
short and easy system of philosophy express it with perfect 
satisfax^tion to themselves. 

It so happened, accordingly, that one of the first engage- 
ments La Beata was called on to fulfil after her return 
to her work, was to sit to our friend Pippo Lonari for an 
Annunciation. The picture had been ordered by a well- 
known dealer, well known to a certain class of artists, and 
a certain class of purchasers, whom it was the great object 
of his life to keep from ever becoming acquainted with each 
other; and the picture is doubtless at this moment the 
treasured possession of some English or American lover of 
high art, on whose walls it figures as a fine and undoubted 
specimen of this or the other ''quattrocentista" master, 
whose life and style have been carefuUy got up from Vasari 
by the fortunate purchaser, since he had '* the luck to pick 
it up." The picture would not be a disgrace to any pur- 
chaser's wall, did it appear there as the work of an obscure 
artist, one Filippo Lonari. But that name, at all events, 
it is very certain was not the one applied to it. 

La Beata sat for both the figures, the angel announcing 
the wondrous tidings, and the submissive ** handmaid of 
the Lord" who receives them. And admirably had she 
conceived and presented the spiritual meaning and fit 
expression of either figure. The picture was a success; 
not, it will of course be understood for the artist who had 
painted it, and still less for the unknown model who had 
contributed so much to its merit, but to the dealer who 
sold it ; — a success, which was so far reflected on the 
former, as that it made the dealer willing to tempt the 
painter's honesty by fr^sh commissions of the same dis- 
creditable sort. 

The twofold sitting for this picture had of course been a 
long afiair, occasioning much continued intercourse between 
the painter and his invaluable model. The quickness and 
genuinely poetical feeling with which she had entered into 
and succeeded in expressing the sentiment required in the 
picture, had had the effect of promoting the mere model 
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almost to the position of an adviser. Plans of new pictures 
had been discussed between them; and the artist had been 
led to appreciate at their true value the latent sesthetic 
capabilities of his model, and the important services 
which she might render him. And there was a charm for 
La Beata in this intercourse, which it is not difficult to 
understand. For the first time in her life, appeal had 
been made to the higher capacities of her nature. They 
had been called into activity by the only means which the 
utterly uncultivated state of her intelligence left possible, by 
an appeal to the poetry of the heart. The apparently arid 
rock had been smitten, and the waters of a true poetic 
temperament had gushed forth in abundance. The mere 
fact, too, of the creation of a new interest in the void of 
her life, of a something for thought to rest on outside the 
weary round within which it had since the death of her 
mother been confined, was a source of unrecognised but 
very pleasurable relief to the intolerable emptiness of the 
weary days. 

Easy to understand that all this must have been pleasant ! 
Equally evident, alas ! that prudence would have classified 
such pleasures as *' doubly hazardous!" If only the 
Pygmalion to whose lot it fell to animate the lovely statue 
had been somewhat worthier of the fortime, than poor 
Pippo Lonari ! 

Then, just as the intercourse which had arisen in the 
manner described was growing into intimacy, another 
incident occurred with the ** fatality " usual in such cases, 
of a nature to render the escape of the limed bird well- 
nigh impossible. Pippo had been living ever since he 
commenced his career as an artist with an only sister. 
Her constant presence in the studio had no doubt facilitated 
the terms of easy familiar intercourse on which La Beata 
had fallen into the habit of visiting it. Almost imme- 
diately after the completion of the picture of the Annuncia- 
tion, Assunta Lonari was taken ill. What was to be done 
in the narrow little lodging consisting of just two rooms 
then occupied by the artist and his sister? Nothing can 
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be conceived more helpless than a man in such a position. 
If the male member of a household so constituted falls ill, his 
companion, be she sister, or wife, or mother, tends him as a 
matter of course. But neither brother, husband, nor son can 
transform himself into the ** ministering angel," required 
by the needs of a sick chamber. If sickness like other ills 
came into the world by woman* s fault, that at least, as 
well indeed as most of the others, is rendered tolerable 
only by her tending and sympathy. 

Of course the nursing of Assunta Lonari fell to the lot 
of La Beata. She never made formal offer of her services 
to Pippo on the occasion; nor did he either ask for, or 
specially accept them. It seemed to all parties a matter of 
course. She was '* neighbour" to the sick woman; and 
in devoting to her nights and days of watching and attend- 
ance, did under the circumstances no more after all than 
almost any one of her station, country, and sex would have 
done. 

But here was another element of *' danger " in the path. 
Here was a commimity of alternating hopes and fears, 
and petty cares. Here was daily, nightly, almost hourly 
isolated companionship during the short but constantly 
recurring minutes of anxious consultation, of necessary 
refreshment, of mutual consolation and encouragement. 
But greater danger was yet behind. The end came at last. 
Assunta Lonari died. And she, too, was within twelve 
hours on her silent though not solitary journey to 
Trespiano. 

Then it seemed to the man and woman left face to face 
within the narrow walls of that small dwelling, as if a vast 
solitude had suddenly been made around them. Suddenly, 
that which had stood between them as it were a veil, miti- 
gating the sense of absolute face to face presence and 
spiritual contact, was removed by the removal of the dead. 
Even as the smallest parapet on the edge of a precipice 
makes all the difference to the imagination of one who 
walks its brink, so to the two left together in that room the 
withdrawal of that third, though but a dyiug woman 
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scarcely conscious of their presence, nay, though but the 
dead form from which the spirit had fled, made a difference 
in their position which each felt to be wonderful, inexplic- 
able. It seemed as if the magnetic currents of sympathy, 
the hidden influences of soul on soul, the mysterious speak- 
ing of eye to eye, had hitherto passed through an interrupt- 
ing medium, which had modified, mitigated, and deadened 
the violence of their meeting ; whereas now they met fiill 
and direct, with a result like that of an electric shock, 
startling to both of them, and shaking the weaker to the 
very centre of her being. They stood before each other in 
the great void around them, even as the first pair stood in 
the solitude of the new-made world ; and as in Eden, so 
in that mean chamber, the relationship in which alone it 
appeared possible that they must thenceforth stand towards 
each other revealed itself to them. 

Then words had to be spoken, tears to be shed and dried, 
consolations to be given, out-looks towards the future, to 
which youth so instinctively turns from past sorrow, to be 
shared ; then hands to be clasped, and vows to be exchanged 
— and a ** fatality " to be accomplished. 

The Church, too, did her part, not, alas! at the altar, 
but in the confessional. The old ciirato, to whose little 
heeding ear the simple diary of La Beata's life had been 
duly from time to time communicated for many a year, on 
receiving the graver continuation of his penitent* s life- 
narrative, seriously urged on her the duty of persuading 
her lover to regularise their union, pointing out that the 
Church's dues were not so heavy as to be prohibitory. 
He also enjoined recitations of penitential psalms and 
rosaries. But on rising from the seat of his spiritual office 
he smoothed, as of yore, with his venerable hand the braids 
of her hair as he bade God bless her. And the psalms 
were duly repeated, and the rosaries punctually said, all 
paid with the scrupulous honesty of a conscientious debtor ; 
and as to the advisability of investing money in purchasing 
in more formal shape, that blessing, which her old confessor 
had already given her, in the manner which he had advised, 
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why that was a matter which Pippo understood best. 
Whatever he did was surely right — Pippo knew. 

And the gossips of the neighbourhood said to each other, 
" La Nina ha preso Pippo Lonari il pittore per daino, sai^ 

** Speriamo che la menera a huonfine, poveretta!** 

" Nina, you know, has taken up with Pippo the painter 
for her sweetheart.'* 

" Poor little thing, let's hope it will turn out well." 

And that was all. 

Charitable English reader, to whom much has assuredly 
been given, remember that it is from such that much will be 
expected ; and weigh not with your well-regulated balance 
the errors of a sister, whose innocence and guilt, and know- 
ledge of either of them were about upon a par with those 
of Yarico the poor Indian girl in the ballad. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TITO'S IDEA.. 



** Never mind what the Church says! I would far 
rather hear what La Beata thinks about the matter," said 
Tito Fanetti. The matter, it will be remembered, was 
that question of the degree in which an artist is g^ty of 
dishonesty, who accepts commissions to paint imitations of 
ancient pictures, to be sold to deceived purchasers as the 
productions of other hands. This was the industry by 
which Pippo Lonari had supported himself and La Beata 
since the day described at the end of the last chapter, a 
department of art requiring talent of reaUy no inconsider- 
able kind, but miserably paid, as is always aU work which 
da3pe not avow and show itself in the broad light of day. 
It must be added that, in a very secondary degree, the 
accusation of aiding and abetting a dishonest traffic might 
also be brought against La Beata ; for her share in the 
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production of these mock ancient pictures liad been no 
unimportant one. The expression, sentiments, and feeling 
of those devout pre-Raffaellite painters of the '* ages of 
faith ** would hardly have been imitated so successfully by 
our friend Pippo without the aid of such a model. Hardly 
would it have been possible to find a second so admirably 
adapted for the purpose by specialty of form and feature, 
no less than by the genuine child-like purity and simplicity 
of heart, which informed those features with an expression 
imassumable by art, and by the quick sensibilities of a 
truly poetic idiosyncrasy, which enabled her to seize and 
assimilate the idea intended to be represented. Clearly, 
La Beata was an accomplice in the production of forged 
Crivellis, Beato Angelicos, and Botticellis. What had she 
to say on the subject in answer to Tito Fanetti's uncom- 
promising morality ? 

"Certainly, ^gnor* Tito," she said, raising her large 
brown eyes from her knitting, and throwing back the 
long silken fringe above them tiU it touched the delicate 
brow above ; " certainly Pippo knows better than I ; and 
what you say about not minding what the Church says 
cannot be right in any way. It is true," she added, after 
a pause, " that I should not like any one to ask Pippo if 
he had painted such a picture, and that he should be 
obliged to say No when it was really his work. But Pippo 
knows best," she added, ever swinging round her sheet- 
anchor of confidence and faith. 

** Brava, La Beata I " cried Tito, " that is just it. Can 
it be well, Pippo, to put yourself in a position which may 
compel you to a falsehood, and that falsehood the denial of 
3'^our own work ? " 

" Oh, yes ! brava La Beata ! bravo Tito ! bravi one and 
all," grumbled Pippo, a little irritated. '*It is all very 
fine, but one must live — ^not to mention ti(;o," he added, 
unconsciously allowing in his crossness just a little tip of 
the cloven hoof to become visible.; " and I am sure I don't 

* Florentine cockney for Signer Tito. 
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see how that is to be managed except by accepting old 
Mattei's work." 

" Would yoiup excellency condescend," said Tito, with a 
slight intonation of satire in his voice, " to make an honest 
copy, call it a copy, and sell it as a copy, I should like to 
know?" 

'*What*s the good of talking in that way," rejoined 
Pippo, testily, " when you know I could not sell the copy 
when made? — at this time of year, too, when there is not a 
blessed stranger in all Florence. Of course I'd copy, and 
be thankful, too, if I could get a chance." 

" Well," said Tito, " the fa<)t is I have an idea." 

'*You don't mean it," interrupted the other; "poor 
Tito ! What will become of the good dinners and the 
regular work ? What business has a copyist with an idea ? 
It will be the ruin of you ; strangle it at once, my Tito, 
before it begets a brood of others. They increase and 
multiply, the pernicious things ! You don't know what it 
is to have one idea ,* you don't know the danger of it. 
Once consent to nourish it, and foster it, and it will soon 
turn you from a comfortable, regular working copyist, 
eating excellent dinners, and lecturing on the dignity of 
the profession, into — into as poor a devil as myself," he 
concluded, throwing up his handsome head, and passing 
his fingers through his long black hair, with an air and 
attitude meant to express the sublime mariyrdom of a 
genius too exalted to earn the wages of a plodder by 
plodding work. The tirade, however, was only one part 
coxcombical to three parts satirical. It was an opportunity 
for a little bit of revenge on Tito for his lecturing, and for 
working off the ill humour which it had generated. It 
was, nevertheless, true that Pippo was the cleverer man of 
the two, and had more of original talent and spontaneity 
than his steady-going and well-to-do friend. But Tito had 
not only abimdant good sense, and sufficient self-knowledge 
to be quite aware that this was the case, but also an inexhaus- 
tible stock of that good humour which arises from being well 
contented with oneself and with the world around one. 
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" True! my poor Pippo! " he rejoined, in the same tone; 
** true every word of it, my hapless Michael Angelo under 
a wet blanket ! Heaven forbid that I should change my 
journeyman's work, fat capons and Chianti, for ideas, dry 
crusts, and cold sausage ! I was about to rid myself of 
my idea by offering it to you. One more or less will make 
no difference to you, who are eaten out of house and home 
by legions of them. My idea is simply this. I know of 
a commission for a certain copy, for which a handsome 
price would be paid ; and I think I see how you may get 
the job." 

"But why do you not take it yourself?" said Pippo, 
feeling a little ashamed of his ill humour, as Tito's Mendly 
intentions became evident. 

** Because I can't execute it," said Tito, quietly. 

" And you think I can ? " said Pippo, perfectly restored 
to his complacency by the apparent compliment. 

" Yes! " continued Tito, " I think perhaps you can ; if 
La Beata will lend her help." 

Again the large inquiring brown eyes looked up, while 
the long delicate fingers continued their work as rapidly 
and uninterruptedly as before. 

'* What the deuce," cried Pippo, " can La Beata have 
to do with it, if it is to be a copy ? " 

" Why the case is this," answered Tito. " An English 
milordo left a commission last winter with my brother-in- 
law for a copy of the Madonna del Cardellino. But it 
must be a copy from the original." 

'* And how does the Englishman mean to get it?" 
rejoined Pippo. "Does he know that every turn for a 
copy of the Cardellino is bespoken for years to come ; 
and that the man who is now copying it, whoever he may 
be, must have put his name down on the list something 
like ten years ago? Ridiculous, isn't it, that these foreigners 
will have endless copies of a certain half-dozen or so of 
pictures? so that while the rest of the gallery is nearly 
empty, it is impossible to get place for an easel before one 
of the favourites without waiting years for your turn. 
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If I ever have a son I shall put bis name down for all the 
crack pictures the same day he is baptised." 

" If the Englishman does not know all that, my brother- 
in-law knows it well enough. And he knows that an ori- 
ginal copy of the Cardellino must be paid for," said Tito. 

"But how on earth am I, of all men in Florence, to 
make such a copy ?" returned the other ; *' and, above all, 
what in the world has La Beata there to do with it ? Do 
explain your riddle at once !" 

" I should have explained it by this time, if you would 
have a minute's patience, and hear me out," said Tito. 
*' This is my plan. The next now on the list at the gallery 
for copying the Cardellino is old Francesco Borsoli. Now 
if you could induce him to give up his turn to you ?" 

'* Bah ! a very promising scheme truly ! to me too ! 
Why he would as soon think of — " 

" But you won't hear ! do listen. You remember when 
there was to be a new vice-president at the Academy last 
year how furious old Borsoli was because he was passed 
over. He made sure he was to have the appointment. 
Well, he has been furious ever since ; and he means to 
take a revenge which is to crush all his enemies to powder. 
He is going to paint a picture, which shall at the same time 
be a proof of the injustice done him and its punishment. 
It is to represent Astraea leaving this earth, and especially 
the city of Florence, for ever. Sundry portraits are to be 
introduced, damned to an immortality of pillory, in the 
lower part of the canvas. But the Goddess of Justice was 
to have been La Beata. Now you see it ?" 

It must be explained, that La Beata, from the day on 
which she had given herself to Pippo, had declined all 
engagements to sit as a model to any other artist. Some 
undefined sentiment, some newly-awakened timidity had 
from that time forth made the occupation, which had pre- 
viously been indifferent, insuperably distasteful to her. 
The only one point on which she had uttered any word to 
Pippo respecting the arrangement and conditions of the 
life they were thenceforth to lead in common, was a 

n2 
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gentle suggestion that she should for the future sit only to 
him. And to this he had readily agreed, partly because 
the time had not yet come when he would have opposed 
any wish of hers, and partly because it seemed to him no 
small advantage to be the monopolist of so valuable a 
model. So there was a three days' outcry of vexation and 
disappointment among the Florentine artistic community. 
This, that, and another picture, for which the sitting of La 
Beata had been coimted on, were, their designers declared, 
henceforward not capable of execution. 

Loudest and most despairing among these complainants 
was the disappointed candidate for the vice-presidency of 
the Academy. What was to become of that picture on 
which he had set his heart ? What was to become of his 
anticipated vengeance? Where was he to look for an 
Astreea who should in any way embody his conception? 
Was injustice always to triumph and come off scot-free? 
He was half inclined to believe that La Beata* s retirement 
from the profession of a model had been schemed by his 
enemies for the sole purpose of frustrating the righteous 
retribution with which he was preparing to overwhelm them. 

Now you see it ! as Tito said. Now it became apparent 
to Pippo and La Beata, as well as to the reader, how her 
assistance was necessary to Tito's plan. The irate old 
painter was to be induced to cede to Pippo Lonari his turn 
of the privilege of copying the celebrated Madonna del 
Cardellino in the Tribime at the gallery of the Uffizi, on 
condition that La Beata should sit for Astrsea in the act 
of abandoning the world for good and all, in his picture. 

** And now what do you think of my idea ? " cried Tito. 
** You see, when regular-going comfortably-fed fellows like 
me do have ideas, they are apt to be of a practical and less 
dangerous sort than those you were warning me against. 
I will guarantee that my brother-in-law will be glad 
enough to give you the commission, if you can contrive to 
get the means of making the copy. And really I don't 
see any other chance of his getting an original copy for 
his purchaser. What do you say to it ? " 
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" I say the idea is a good one, and say, also, that you 
are a good fellow. I'll make the copy, and make a good 
one, your brother-in-law may depend on it." 

" But what says La Beata ? " pursued Tito. " Does she 
consent to her part in the plot ? " 

La Beata looked up with a bright, pleased smile on her 
pale face. 

*' Of course she does ! " said Pippo. " Poor Tina will 
be only too glad to help me to get such a chance." 

And " Pippo knows," said poor Tina, using her favourite 
phrase to express the correctness of his statement, that of 
course she would do anything he could ask of her. 

Tina, it must be understood, was short for Beatina, which 
was diminutive of Beata. It is impossible that an Italian 
girl's name should not by some process be brought to some 
such pleasant sounding and easily spoken pet appellation. 
A similar process to that which had made Annimziata into 
Nina now made Beata, itself a nickname, but too formal 
and stately a one for the every-day use of domestic inter- 
course, into Tina. It was already ** of coiirse " with Pippo, 
that " poor Tina " should make no opposition to his 
slightest behest. 

" So now it only remains," said Tito, " to open the 
negotiations with Borsoli. And that I will undertake. I 
shall in aU probability see him to-night at the cafe. What 
are you others going to do this evening ? " 

*' Oh ! " said Pippo, ** we thought of going to the 
Goldoni to see a new farce they have brought out there. 
They say one gets a lira's worth of laughing for one's 
half-paul." 

The poor couple, it will be observed, who had dined on 
a crust and a sausage, could nevertheless find the means of 
indulging in the theatre, at least on Sunday evening. But 
this was only after the ordinary usage of Florentine life ; 
according to which, it has been said, the requirements of. 
humanity, ranged in order of their necessity, would stand 
thus: 1st, a somewhat more than decent dress for festa- 
days ; 2nd, the theatre ; and 3rd, daily bread. The half- 
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paul, for which the second of these necessities can be 
enjoyed, represents, it is true, only about twopence-half- 
penny of our money. But that even this sum should be 
expended on it by many who are absolutely short of daily 
food, as is the case, certainly indicates iji a very remark- 
able degree a preference for intellectual over purely sensual 
satisfaction, not to be met with among a similar class of 
any other population. 

'' Well ! I'll tell you how it shall be then," said Tito. 
*' After you have brought La Beata home from the theatre, 
you come on and meet me at the cafe Michael- Angiolo, in 
tliG Via Larga. In all probability I shall have seen 
Borsoli, and will teU you the result." 

So it was settled. And Tito, after having very carefiilly 
arranged his hair, beard, and moustache, and settled the 
set of his hat to his satisfaction before a fragment of mirror 
on Pippo's wall, went to exhibit himself in the " Lungamo," 
where all the bourgeois world were by this time taking 
their evening stroll, and enjoying that cool evening hour, 
the infinite delight of which can only be appreciated by the 
dwellers in a southern clime. 

It was near midnight before the two artists met at the 
rendezvous indicated by Tito in the Via Larga. 

Florence is not the gay rake that Venice is — or was, 
rather, before the life was utterly crushed out of her by 
her trembling tyrants. Popular manners and modes of 
life have a wonderfully obstinate vitality in them, not 
observable about the apex of the social pjo-amid. And the 
thrifty old Republic on the banks of the Amo has never 
learned to imitate the dissipated Queen of the Adriatic, in 
her inveterate habit of not going home till morning. 
When the cool night-breeze is rippling the lagoon, and the 
moon is flooding the piazza of St. Mark with silver light, 
the small hours are in pleasure-loving Venice the most fiill 
of life of any in the twenty-four. But when the bell in 
Giotto's matchless tower has boomed out midnight over 
the silent city, sober Florence has gone to bed ; or has 
at least gone home, — " although the girls are pretty, and 
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although the moon shines bright," as the rakish old song 
has it. 

The Via Larga accordingly was silent and well-nigh 
deserted when Pippo, having left La Beata at home in the 
•Via deU' Amore, went to his appointment at the cafe 
Michael- Angiolo, the favourite resort of the Florentine 
artist community. The little tables in front of the cafe 
standing on the pavement of the public way, and entirely 
monopolising the footpath — not in defiance of, but in 
happy ignorance of street police-law — were almost all 
deserted ; and yawning waiters were preparing to shut up 
for the night. Tito, however, true to his tryst, was still 
sitting on the moonlight street in front of the cafe, 
patiently smoking his cigar, and studying the lines of 
perspective, sharply marked by the black shadows thrown 
by St. Mark's Church on the white pavement. 

*' Well," said Pippo, coming up, ** what success for the 
idea?" 

"AU right!" 

" The old fellow accepts then, and gives up his turn in 
the Tribune, for which he has been waiting for heaven 
knows how many years ? " 

" It goes upon wheels, I tell you," returned Tito, using 
the Tuscan metaphor, equivalent to our more maritime 
expression, going swimmingly. " The old boy jumped at 
it. He is as furious as ever. He don't care a straw 
about the CardeUino, or any other picture on earth, save 
THE picture, which is to heap confusion on the heads of 
his energies." 

" It will be a very large composition, by all accoimts, if 
all those he considers such are to be piUoried in it." 

" Poor old Borsoli ! I shouldn't wonder if he were to 
paint a better picture than he has ever painted yet.' 

" Nor I. Indignation may paint pictures as well as make 
verses perhaps," said school-bred Pippo. 

"If it can," said Tito, on whom his friend's bit of 
classicality was utterly thrown away, **he will do it this 
time. He is boiling over." 
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" When does he want to begin ? " asked Pippo. 

" Instantly ! La Beata will have enough to do to satisfy 
him. I should have stayed with him all night if I had 
waited to hear all that is to be expressed in the face of 
Astrsea. The mouth is to be eloquent with a whole 
chapter of invective against charlatans, pretenders, time- 
servers, and Academy-directors of all sorts. One eye is to 
look up to heaven with despairing sorrow, and the other 
to flash withering indignation earthwards. The nose, of 
course, is to be turned up with ineffable contempt; the 
toe, as she rises from earth, to overturn the Academy with 
a parting kick ! " 

" Poor Tina ! And when can I begin at the Cardellino ? " 

" On Monday. Carlo Fermi is at work there now : his 
time is up on Saturday. To-morrow we will go to my 
brother-in-law and settle the matter. I know you will find 
the terms good." 

*' I shall be content, I have no doubt. But how can I 
ever thank you, my dear fellow ? " said Pippo,* feeling 
really very grateftd to Tito for his genuine kindness. 

" Only by kicking that old rascal Mattel down-stairs, 
when he next comes to bespeak a Giotto or a Oaddo Gaddi. 
Good night ! " 

" Good night ! I am to call for you at your plaoe to- 
morrow morning. What hour ? " 

*' Say ten. Good night, mio caro t " 



CHAPTEE V. 

MAESTRO BOESOLl'S STUDIO. 



In due course of time both pictures were painted ; the 
copy of the favourite Madonna del CardeUino by Pippo 
'Lonari, and the great expression of retributive justice by 
old Maestro Borsoli. The first was completed to the entire 
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satisfaction of Signor Tanari the dealer, Tito's brother-in- 
law, in due time to be well dry by the anival of his Eng- 
lish customer, who was expected in the autumn. It was 
admitted on all hands to be an admirably successful copy. 

It may be that Pippo's practice in drawing from the 
pure outlines and eminently spiritual beauty of La Beata's 
features had been a good preparation for the t£isk of repro- 
ducing the master-piece of Raffael. At all events his 
success in doing so was complete. And as the expected 
customer was rather an important person in the Florence 
art-market, and well known to be a very competent judge 
of painting, as well as a liberal purchaser, Signor Tanari 
was exceedingly well pleased to have been able to execute 
so satisfactorily a commission, which he had feared he 
would not be able to execute at all. In short our friend 
Pippo had made a hit. 

Signor Borsoli*s picture was also completed entirely to 
his own satisfaction, if not to the utter defeat and destruc- 
tion of his enemies. Every morning while the two works 
were in contemporaneous progress, Pippo, as he went to 
the gallery, accompanied La Beata to the door of the old 
painter's studio. And many a laugh they had together 
over his exigencies, and instructions to his model. Never- 
theless she contrived to acquit herself on the whole to the 
old man's satisfaction. 

Towards the end of the work they had oecome very good 
friends ; and La Beata had discovered that irritable vanity 
and much absurdity were not incompatible with a large 
amount of kindliness, and even of sound good sense on 
matters imconnected with art and its disappointed ambitions 
and jealousies. Every day about one o'clock he used to 
have a little cup of black coffee, and a smaU roll brought 
him from a neighbouring cafe ; and then there was half an 
hour's rest for the model as well as for the painter. And 
La Beata, deposed from acting goddess on her platform, 
used to subside into a very meek and modest little mortal, 
and puU out her knitting-needles to put the vacant time to 
profit as she sat on the comer of her stage. But after 
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three or four days, two little brass porringers, and two 
little coffee-cups, and two tiny measures full of powdered 
sugar, appeared on the little oval brass tray from the 
coffee-house. 

" I hoped, mia cara^'' said the old painter, with as stately 
a courtesy as a master of ceremonies might have used to a 
duchess, " that you would do me the favour of saving me 
the discomfort of taking my collation alone," 

So thenceforth the half-hour's repose was passed in a 
little of that quiet chat, of which Tuscans of every class are 
so fond ; and for the subject of which, be the parties ever 
so much strangers to each other, they never seem to ba at a 
loss. Very quickly, however, old Borsoli and La Beata grew 
to be intimate. And one day on laying down his maulstick, 
as the regular tap at the door announced the arrival of the 
boy from the cafe, the old man said as he poured out his 
portion, and handed the other miniature little bright brass 
coffee-pot to his guest, " Well, Beatina mia, and how do 
you and Pippo get on together? " 

It was the first time he had ever made any allusion to 
her position in her home, or to any part of her affairs un- 
connected with the business of the painting -room. The 
question would have been an offensive one from any, save 
the most intimate friend, of her own or nearly her own 
time of life ; but was perhaps permissible from one old 
enough to be her grandfather. Nor was there any feeling 
at La Beata' s heart (poor ignorant little Yarico that she 
was), which made the question seem more embarrassing to 
her, than it might have appeared to any bride of less than 
a year old standing. StiU there was a startled expression 
in her eyes, as they looked up in answer, and a slight 
increase of rose-colour in her pale cheeks. And it was 
probably in obedience to these hints, that he was treading on 
tender ground, that he added before she had time to reply : 

" I should think the studio under the roof there must 
be hotter than can be pleasant, when the cicale are singing. 
But that is over now for this year." 

The subject was thus skilfully brought back within the 
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limits of easy and indifferent gossip ; and La Beata was 
able to answer — 

*' Yes ! one was not cool up there in July and August. 
The nights were hot. But what would you have ? We 
are poor folks, *gnor Cecco ; * and can't pay much rent. 
And the air is so fresh ; and the light is so good for Pippo," 

*' Ay ! has he been painting anything at home lately ? " 

*' No ! He is hard at work on his copy at the Gallery.'* 

" Ah ! and a capital copy, I am told, he is making of it. 
Friend Pippo knows what a picture is, which is more than 
can be said of most of his seniors. Pippo Lonari will 
make his way yet ! Say an old man told you so." 

" Do you think so, reaUy ? " cried little Tina, looking up 
with an amoimt of pleasure sparkling in her eyes which 
rarely visited them. '* Dawero, dawero, — truly, truly," 
she added, " there is nobody whom I would rather hear 
say as much." And it was, truly, truly; for the old 
artist's pretentious talk on aU art matters, during the hours 
La Beata had spent in his studio, had been accepted by her 
at the full value of its author, and joined to his kindness, 
had impressed her with a very high estimate of her 
employer's artistic merits. 

"Yes," continued the old man musingly, looking with 
kindly interest at her innocent face, beautified by the 
excitement of her gratification, " yes, Pippo will make his 
way. And when he has made it, or is beginning to make 
it, he won't be content to live in a garret under the tiles 
with a little seiint-faced Beatina for model, cook, housemaid, 
and— aU." 

The kindly old man was sorely puzzled how to come to 
what he was earnestly minded to say to the simple-hearted 
child, who was still looking up into his face unsuspiciously, 
delighted with his prognostications of Pippo' s future for- 
tunes. , He thought, when he began, that it would be very 
easy to say the few words of grave advice, not censure, 
which he was anxious to impress on her, as to the desir- 

* Tuscan for Signor Francesco. 
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ability of maMng her union with Pippo what it ought to 
be, before any change in the young painter's position 
might make it less easy to accomplish such a step. But he 
found his benevolent purpose unexpectedly difficult in the 
execution of it. There was a purity of heart shining out 
of those mild honest eyes, that were looking up into his, a 
guileless innocence in her utter unconsciousness of the evils 
and dangers of her position, which made him shrink from 
uttering the plain words that should destroy all this, as a 
soft-hearted surgeon might shrink from striking the knife 
into the delicate limb of a gentle child. So he cast about 
for some indirect mode of approaching the -subject, some 
ambiguous insinuation, which, without too abruptly rending 
the veil of innocence-preserving illusion, might gradually 
awaken her mind to the considerations he wished to place 
before it. But the old painter was bad at such subtleties 
of language, and La Beata lent him no assistance. He 
was foiled by the utter absence of flaw in the perfection of 
her trustfulness. 

" Ah, yes ! " said she in reply to his first attempt, '* that 
one understands ; those who earn can spend. If we grow 
to be ladies and gentlemen, we must say good-bye to the 
dear old studio under the tiles." 

** To be sure, to be sure ! " said he ; '* ladies and gentle- 
men ! husbands and wives, and comfortable family homes ! 
That is the happy life to look forward to ! " 

There ! thought the old man, I have done it now ! the 
insinuation seemed too broad, as soon as it had passed his 
lips J and he glanced sharply at his companion under his 
eyebrows to see the effect it would produce on her. But 
no result of the somewhat clumsily fired point-blank shot 
was to be traced on the fortress he was attacking. 

She was so stupidly slow-witted, was La Beata ! 

Good old Borsoli was a bachelor. And the fact was, 
that lia Beata* s quick sympathy was representing to hei 
the contrast between the old man's solitary home, and the 
happier position of Pippo and herself, to which she fancied 
he was regretfully alluding. 
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" It is so, indeed, to my mind," said she ; " but, dear 
sir, many are very happy, who have never married." 

Now, thought he, the course is clear. To think that the 
little puss should defend herself so coolly. 

"Perhaps they may be," he returned gravely; "but, 
my dear Tina, the world is harder to women than to men 
in this matter. For them, at all events, a union not sanc- 
tioned in the regular way by the Church, very rarely, if 
ever, leads to a happy life; far more often it leads to 
infinite misery." 

Now at last she understood him. But his words pro- 
duced no shock of the kind he had anticipated. 

" Do you think. Signer Cecco," she asked with calmly 
inquiring eyes, " that the ring and the blessing at church 
can be of so much importance ? I know there can be no 
happiness without the Church's blessing. But I had that 
at confession from dear old father Benedetto. And I know, 
that the Church dues ought to be paid. But Pippo will do 
that, when he thinks it best ; and I have said all the aves 
father Benedetto gave me as a penance for not going to 
church to be married." 

The worthy old painter found that he had embarked in 
a larger business than he had bargained for. He had in- 
tended to say a few words of warning to a thoughtless girl 
of principles lax enough to live in defiance of the laws of 
decency and morality. And now he seemed to be called 
upon to improvise a treatise beginning ah ovo, on the sanc- 
tity and necessity to society of the marriage tie. Feeling, 
however, somewhat unprepared to undertake this on the 
spur of the moment, he preferred confining himself in his 
reply to the simpler and purely prudential part of the 
considerations involved in the subject, 

" But, my dear child," he said, " one of the reasons 
why it is so very necessary to be married properly at 
church is that then it cannot be undone again. NoWj if 
Pippo chose to leave you, he might do so any day ; and 
what would you be ? neither maid, nor wife, nor widow, 
you know." 
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Here the shot told. But, as it was in a manner, and at 
a point in the conversation quite unexpected by the old 
painter, he did not perceive it. Two large tremulous tears 
gathered silently in the still up -looking eyes, and rolled 
slowly over the more than usually pallid cheeks. It waa 
not the prospect of a contingency, which her whole heart 
and soul rejected as impossible beyond aU conceivable 
impossibilities, which moved her; but simply the utter 
wretchedness of the idea presented to her imagination — as 
one may weep at a tragedy, the sorrows of which can by 
no remotest chance ever fall upon our own heads. 

'* But, you know. Signer Cecco, that can never happen 
to Pippo and me," said she after a minute's pause, choking 
down the emotion which was welling up into her throat. 
"That could never, never be. It is impossible. We 
are boimd to each other till one — ay, till both shall 
have been laid at Trespiano. Do you think of me, 'gnor 
Cecco, that I could . . . Those things may happen to light- 
hearted loves that begin in a laugh at a merenda in the 
Cascine,* to end in tears in the way you say. No ! we 
may have done wrong to put off paying the Church fees, 
which ought to be paid ; but there is no chance of misery 
from any such cause as that." 

'* Poor Tina ! " had probably never before uttered so 
many words consecutively. Yet she had not said a tenth 
part of what was in her heart. She felt as a reproach the 
supposition that she could have formed a connection not 
utterly indissoluble; though she would have been much 
puzzled to reduce her feelings on the subject to words. The 
sanctity of the marriage tie, and the true agreement of its 
behests with the needs, promptings, and aspirations of the 
best and purest human hearts, could not receive more for- 
cible confirmation or more convincing proof than they were 
then receiving from the dumb and half-understood sugges- 
tions of the heart of that poor sinner against them. Her 
ignorance left her altogether undismayed in presence of the 

* Merenda : luncheon, a picnic meal in the Florentine Hyde Park — 
the great holiday delight of the Florentine cockneys. 
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fetal UDobservance of leeal and ecclesiastical forms. For 
they have been provided by society as the only possible 
means of securing that which La Beata thought in her 
innocence might be so securely trusted to the heart she 
deemed a coimterpart to her own. But unassisted nature 
sufficed to tinge her cheek with the hue of shame at the 
bare thought that she could be supposed to have entered 
on a union not indissoluble by its own intrinsic virtue. 

Maestro Borsoli looked up at the sound of the little gasp 
poor Tina's emotion had caused to escape her, and saw 
that his words had struck a sensitively vibrating chord, 
though they had altogether failed to produce the warning 
effect he had intended. It was necessary to proceed ; but 
he felt that he must use his moral scalpel cautiously and 
delicately. 

" God grant that you and Pippo may be safe from any 
such evils, my dear child ! *' said he, replying to her last 
words. *^But there are many reasons why the com- 
pletion of aU that is needful to make you legally man and 
wife should not be delayed. Pippo, as I was saying, will 
make his way in the world. He will come very likely to 
live among a different class of people from his present 
associates ; — ^people who will . . . perhaps . . . that 
is . . . who wiU certainly, my poor Tina, think evil of a 
wife, who the Church says is no wife. Such a union will 
be very inconvenient to him too ; — ay ! very disadvantageous 
when his circumstances are so changed. And how would 
you feel if you knew that his position was injured by your 
connection with him ?" 

La Beata felt then very distinctly what her feelings would 
be, should such a horrible vision be ever realised. She 
felt that the "connection" between her and Pippo (as good 
old Borsoli phrased it, most painfully to her, though she 
would have been at a loss to say why) would then, indeed, 
be dissoluble, and would surely be dissolved in a manner, 
which not even that "other class" of people could object 
to ; — by her own speedy vanishing from the bright face of 
earth, and finding concealment and oblivion beneath the 
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cold clods of Trespiano. Not for all the world, however, 
could she translate her feelings into words. But again the 
choking spasm rose in her throat, and the big dear tears 
gathered in her eyes, as these unimagined forms of misery 
seemed to rise on the horizon of her future like hideous 
spectres, vague, menacing, and but indistinctly visible. 

*' What then ought we to do, dear Signer Francesco?" 
she said ; " you have lived longer in the world than we 
have. \Vliat ought we to do ? " 

"Do, my dear simple child," said the old painter; 
" why, just go to church and be married in due form like 
other people. It wiU be aU right then ; and you will have 
no cause to look forward to the future with dread and mis- 
giving.'* 

** But if ever a day should come, when I should be — 
what you say. Signer Francesco, — ^when I should be — dis- 
advantageous to Pippo!" sobbed poor Tina, clasping her 
slender hands together, and looking the very picture of a 
Madonna adolorata. 

'* But, my child, you could not be so, but quite the con- 
trary if you were his legal wife," insisted worthy Signer 
Borsoli. " All his best friends would delight to see him 
married to such a one as you. But this paying of the 
church -duos, which you seem to think so little of, is abso- 
lutely necessary ; and no saying of penitential psalms and 
counting of rosaries, you little simpleton, can in any way 
make up for it. You must tell Pippo this. You must 
make him understand that you cannot consent to your 
marriage being any longer deferred." 

The idea of Tina not consenting to aught that Pippo 
chose to ordain! The preposterous absurdity of such a 
notion struck her so forcibly, that a doubt occurred to her, 
whetlier, j)erhap8, after all, good old Signer Borsoli might 
not be talking of matters he knew very little about. Had 
he really understood all these things, could he have con- 
templated the possibility of her not consenting to do as 
Pil)po might wish and advise? She contented herself, 
therefore, with recurring to her favourite formula ; " Pippo 
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knows best," she said. The vast extent of his knowledge, 
as compared to her own extreme ignorance, had probably 
counted for much among the attractions which had given 
him so complete an ascendency over her heart, and had 
added to love the element of reverence and unboimded 
trust. Poor little Yarico ! It needed small experience of 
womanhood to foresee, that the day which should force on 
her the perception of the clay substratum of her golden 
idol, would, in making worship no longer possible, break 
also the heart to which it was so necessary an emotion. 

" Pippo knows best," she said. '* He will do about 
what you say, 'gnor Cecco, whatever ought to be done." 

" Pippo knows ! " returned the old artist, with some 
little irritation in his manner ; " yes, no doubt Signer 
Pippo knows very well. He knows the truth of all I have 
been saying ; and he ought not, therefore, to have placed 
you in the position you now occupy. Oh yes! Pippo 
knows well enough !" 

There was more than enough in these few words to undo 
all the good that the well-me€uiing old man had accomp- 
lished by his attempt to open the eyes of La Beata to the 
real nature of her position. It was insinuated that Pippo 
had acted wrongly ; and wrongly towards her too ! To La 
Beata this sounded like flat blasphemy. The god of her 
idolatry was attacked. He who coidd so speak was a 
heretic, ignorant of the true fbith ; and as such, could not 
be trusted or believed, — on that sacred subject at aU 
events. So she replied, not with any feeling of hostility, 
for her gentle nature had not in it self-assertion and force 
of opposition sufficient for that; but in a tone that 
expressed her entire persuasion of her interlocutor's total 
outer-court ignorance of the blessed mysteries of that home 
sanctuary he had presumed to criticise. 

" Yes ! Pippo knows best," she said, " and wiU certainly 
do whatever is best." 

''Heaven send he may, my poor little Tina! At all 
events, you will speak to him of what we have been talk- 
ing?" 
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" Oh, yes ! I will tell him," returned she, with a litflo 
smile of compassionate superiority at the pitiable ignorance 
on all such subjects of the old bachelor, who could imagine 
it possible that such a conversation could take place and 
not be shared by her, at the earliest opportunity, with him 
who was the partner in all her thoughts, joys, and sorrows. 

*' And now, little one, we will just retouch that floating 
bit of hair behind ; and then I think we may bring our 
sittings to an end." 

So Astrsea mounted to her platform ; and Signor Borsoli 
worked away at his canvas till dusk. 

At that time Pippo was wont every evening to call for 
her, as he came from his work at the Gallery. 

" How has the work gone to-day, amor mio ?" she said, 
hanging herself on to his arm, and looking up into his face 
with loving eyes. "I suppose another day or two will 
finish it?" 

*'It is finished, I may say," replied Pippo; ''there are 
one or two touches I left for the prime of the light to- 
morrow morning. Tito Fanetti was there with Tanari to- 
day. They were astonished ! It is not every copy, though 
I say it, that can stand examination with the original by 
the side of it. Tanari is delighted with his bargain ; and, 
to say the truth, well he may be. I suppose your job 
with old Borsoli is nearly at an end too ?" 

'* Quite at an end. The picture is almost finished ; and 
he will not want me any more. We said our good-byes 
this evening." 

'' Best so ! I shall take something in hand now to work 
on at home ; something I shall want you for." 

" What a pleasure to be together again all day at home ! 
Yes, I am glad the AstrsBa is finished." 

'* What sort of an animal did you find the old fellow on 
the whole ? He must be a queer fish, I should think." 

" Well, I don't know. There never was a word spoken 
as long as the work went on; only while we were at 
limcheon. I told you, you know, of his offering me a cup 
of coffee when he took his of a day. Every day there was 
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my cup on the tray, when his came in. That was certainly 
veiy good-natured. Then we used to talk for half an hour 
while we rested." 

"What did the old fellow find to talk to you about, I 
wonder?" 

''Oh! about paintings and painters. He belittles almost 
every one's pictures. He has a high opinion of you, 
though, I can tell you. For all that, I should have liked 
him better, if we had parted before the talk we had over 
our coffee to-day." 

" Why, you don't mean that he said anything to offend 
you ? The old wretch ! I swear by all the saints in the 
calendar, if he did — " 

"No I Pippo; he is not an old wretch, poor Signer 
Cecco ! But he did say what offended me to-day." 

"Why, what the devil did he say then? Come, out 
with it." 

La Beata hesitated a little. It had seemed to her, in 
Signer Borsoli's studio that morning, quite a matter of 
course to tell Pippo aU that had passed between her and 
the old painter. And now she had not the slightest idea 
of not doing so. Yet, for some reason or other, she felt a 
difficulty in speaking on the subject. She would have 
been utterly at a loss to explain the fact to herself; but so 
it was, that she was conscious of an embarrassment in 
entering on her story, which she had never felt in speaking 
to Pippo before. She was vexed at feeling thus, and almost 
alarmed at the new phenomenon; as if the words which 
the old painter had spoken had already operated, like an 
evil spell, to raise a something between her and Pippo, 
which had never existed heretofore. 

And it was with some degree of irritation against Signer 
Borsoli, as the cause of this uncomfortable sensation, that 
she replied : 

" Why, he began talking about you and your copy of 
the Cardellino, what a good picture it was; and then about 
me . . . about us . . . and then ... I don't 
know how he brought it rOund to that ... he began 

e2 
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saying that it was very bad that we should not have been 
married at church." 

" Oh ! he began about that, did he?" interjected Pippo 
in no pleasant tone. 

'' Yes ! and I did not so much mind about that, though 
he did say, that all sorts of sorrow and misery would come 
by not pajdng the church the lawful marriage perquisites; 
for, as I told him, I was quite sure, you knew best . . ." 

** I should think so, indeed ! " again interrupted Pippo. 

'*But then he said, yes, that you knew well enough; 
and that it was wrong of you to ... to have me with 
you otherwise," faltered she, drawing herself up closer to 
his side, and looking wistfidly up into his face ; *' and that 
made me angry," she continued. 

" I should think it did too ! " growled Pippo ; " angiy ! 
why didn't you tell the old fool to mind his own business ? 
an impertinent, hypocritical, meddling old mischief-maker! 
I'll teach him to put his spoon into other folks' porridge?" 

"I did tell him Pippo, that it was quite certain you 
would do whatever was most right," pleaded poor Tina, 
who was surprised at the amount of anger he appeared to 
feel on the occasion ; and who felt as if she too were visited 
by some portion of it. 

" Of course I shall ! " said Pippo, stiU angrily, " I 
know my own affairs best. I know what can be done, and 
what can't be done. Have you ever found, Tina, that I 
have been unmindful or careless in doing all I could for 
you . . . everything that circumstances would permit? 
Have I not done my best to make you happy ? " 

An accurate and true estimate of the balance of good 
offices and advantages rendered and received by the parties 
might have stood somewhat thus. 

For the consideration of the entire being, — ^body, heart, 
and soul, — together with imcounted and imcountable trea- 
sures of inestimable love and boundless confidence made 
over in fee simple, unreservedly, irrevocably, and inde- 
feasibly by the weaker to the stronger vessel, including the 
imgrudging payment of suit and service in every whatso- 
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ever need, requirement, and exigence of the latter ; it is 
agreed, that shelter and such modicum of sustenance as 
may consist with the convenience and previously supplied 
necessities of the stronger vessel shall be provided for the 
weaker during the good pleasure of the stronger. It is 
nevertheless understood that no withdrawal of such shelter 
and sustenance shall in any wise enable or authorise the 
former party to withdraw, suspend, or determine the above 
recited redevances of undying love, and perfect belief, trust, 
and confidence. 

It may be that this kind of contract, which somehow 
does not read pleasantly, has for that reason never been 
reduced to this plain form. But it is nevertheless a very, 
very common one ; well known to all social systems in every 
age and every clime ; and the terms 'of it are always the 
same. 

This would have been, alas ! the accurate statement of 
the relationship between Pippo and La Beata. But the 
makers of such contracts are not wont to consider the pro- 
visions of them accurately, — not even the comparatively 
prudent and calculating party, who gives so little to receive 
so much ; and far less she who is giving away her all. 

So La Beata made answer to her lord's queries respect- 
ing his performance of the conditions due from him, by a 
look up into his face eloquent with overflowing tenderness. 

*' Ever and always, my own beloved, my best treasure ! ** 
she said ; " always you have striven to make me happy ; 
and very, very happy have you made me, Pippo, — ^me who 
never knew happiness till I knew you ! " 

La Beata was duly performing her part of the bargain. 
They almost always do, — those weaker vessels ! 

" Well then," rejoined Pippo, as they reached the door of 
the house in the Via delV Amorey and began to mount the 
long ascent to their home, " do not let us suffer mischief- 
makers to interfere to spoil our happiness. Be assured 
that I shall act for the best ; and let me hear no more of 
the opinions of other people on the subject." 

"No, Pippo! never!" said poor Tina, submissively. 
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" But you are not displeased with me, my own "best love ?*' 
she added. For there was a something in his manner, 
which grated painfully in her mind, although she could not 
e^lain to herself clearly what it was. 

" Displeased ! No, Tina mia ! Not with you, at least. 
Come, let us get in." 

He put his £mn round her waist, and stooped to kiss her 
on the forehead, as they entered their home. And La Beata 
tried to ^TiitiV she was comforted. But she felt as if the 
talk of the old painter was already bearing evil fruit. 
There was a kind of vague shadow, unintelligible to her, 
which seemed to have sprung up like an unwholesome 
exhalation from some evil thought, and to spread itself as 
a separating veil between her and Pippo. What difference 
could there be between his thoughts and feelings and hers 
on all these matters ? None assuredly. La Beata said to 
herself. 

But the dim veil would stand between her heart and his; 
and the consciousness of its presence made her ill at ease. 



CHAPTEE VI. 



THE PATEINGHAMS. 



Abottt a month after the date of the conversation re-' 
counted in the last chapter, the autumnal weather in 
Florence was beginning to have more of winter than of 
summer in its composition. The season of emptiness^ 
vacancy, and summer idleness was coming to an end ; and 
Florence was expecting her usual immigration of winter 
guests. Striking is the change the physiognomy of the 
fair city undergoes at this period of the year ! And to the 
taste of those who love her more imsophisticated native 
graces, the local colouring of her genuine Italian life, and 
the unstarched ease of her own undisguised character, the 
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change is not wholly for the better. The difference is like 
that between the charming woman in the easy, confidential 
intercourse of her deshabille in the boudoir, and the same 
lady armed cap-a-pie for conquest, chaperonship, or other 
weighty duty in the full-dressed arena of the ball-room. 
But the lazy, out-of-doors, laisser-aUer southern summer life 
must come to an end. The annual flight of strangers are 
at the city gates, and Florence must gird up her loins to 
the serious business of making her liyeHhood out of them. 

So the lodging-houses are spruced up and painted ; the 
shops get in their stocks of goods from London and Paris ; 
the hotels put themselves on fuU war establishment ; the 
artists give the last touches to the works they have been 
engaged on ; and the picture-dealers and owners of " galle- 
ries " set their wares in order, and strive to meet the 
coming seaaon with an array of new and special attraction. 

From Florence in her summer imdress, to Florence in 
her winter company toilet, the transformation mutatis mu- 
tandis is not unlike that from Oxford in the long vacation 
to Oxford in term time. In both cases the change indicates 
to the most superficial observer that the serious business of 
the place is about to begin. In both anxious speculations 
are rife as to the probable fulness of the tide of arrivals 
on which the activity and prosperity of the place depend. 

These anxiously expected and eagerly observed arrivals 
may be classed in three categories; aU valuable, and 
received with glad welcome, but with an amount of rejoicing 
proportioned to their fertilising properties. The lowest 
class consists of the waifs and strays, rambling young 
bachelors, strong-minded migratory old maids, or small 
parties of modest pretensions, who come by the diligences 
and railways. Next above these are the vetturino tra- 
vellers, families occupying all the four inside and two 
outside places of one of those great heavy carriages, 
which ta:avel from one end of Italy to the other, 
making easy daily journeys with the same four hardy long- 
tailed black roadsters. If the horses be indeed four, and 
not two or three merely, and if the mountain of luggage 
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secured to the huge platform behind by a chain and screw 
contrivance capable of squeezing a portmanteau in b^lf^ 
be of a respectable height, arrivals of this class will be 
received with much ringing of hall bells, and running of 
waiters and porters, and euimission to first-floor rooms at 
the Hotel Vittoria, the Amo, the Nuova York, or the Gran 
Brettagna. But the real first-class prize, the arrival which 
is discussed that same night by the lodging-house owners, 
and touters of all kinds, is the fine large English family in 
its own travelling carriage, with papa and son and heir on 
the box, mamma with abundant daughters inside, and 
man-servant and maid-servant in the rumble, all complete. 
Great is the joy in Florence over the advent of such a prize 
as this. But still the anxious question has to be asked, 
" Here for the winter, or going on to Rome ? " For the 
position of fair Florence on the highway to the Eternal City 
is the cause of many a sad slip between the cup and the 
lip in these matters. 

One of the first arrivals in the latter part of the autumn, 
which followed the events that have been narrated, was of 
the above described valuable class. The family party in 
question was not developed to the full proportions attained 
by the finest specimens of the kind. It consisted only of 
one elderly gentleman on the box, one middle-aged and 
one young lady in the carriage, and a couple of servants in 
the seat behind. 

It was very evident, to those familiar with such matters, 
that the party were not altogether strangers in Florence. 
The English man-servant directed the postilions in fluent 
but most wonderfully constructed and pronounced Italian, 
which was heard as gravely and imderstood as perfectly by 
them, as if it had been some mutually recognised and 
famiHar tongue, to drive, not to any one of the hotels, but 
to a private house in the Piazza Pitti. And when the 
carriage reached its destination it was evident that its occu- 
pants were known and expected there. In fact, the only 
stranger to Florence was the younger lady. Mr. and Mrs, 
Patringham had passed the previous winter there; and 
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had returned during the summer to England to bring out 
with them their daughter, who had just, as the phrase goes, 
completed her education. 

Miss Patringham — Maiy, as her father called her, and 
MoUy, as her lady-mother would, despite all remonstrances, 
persist in naming her — was one of those persons from 
whom it is difficult to remove the glance that has chanced 
to light on them. She had that complete harmonious 
beauty of feature, figure, and carriage, which is assuredly 
more often to be found among the higher classes of our 
coimtrywomen, than in any other race, clime, or caste in 
the world. She possessed in especial perfection that exqui- 
site formation of the extremities, both hands and feet, 
which is so frequently declared to be the peculiar mark and 
privilege of high-bom beauty. Mr. Patringham, however, 
had made his large fortune as a calico-printer; and his 
worthy wife had been the daughter of a member of the 
same trade in a much smaller way and humbler position, 
than her now wealthy husband. 

Such were the facts ; and as facts will not bend to theories, 
theories must accommodate themselves, as best they may, 
to facts. " Fortes gignunter fortibus et bonis ; " and 
pointer pups point as soon as they can stand, no doubt. 
Spanish grandees also by perfection of high-breeding 
become attenuated into imbecility, mental and corporeal. 
Our lads and lasses, on the other hand, have a chance of 
intellectual and bodily vigour and beauty, proportioned to 
their deficiency in " quarterings.*' And genealogists, if 
they tell the truth, may assist puzzled physiological theorists 
to account for the fact, that specimens of every species of 
personal perfection are to be met with in every social class 
of our population, by pointing out the thorough mixing 
of all the currents of Anglo-Saxon blood, occasioned by 
the vicissitudes of our healthily ebbing- and-flowing social 
system. 

I do not intend to describe Maiy Patringham more par- 
ticularly to the reader, for I fear we shall not see enough 
of her to make it necessary. He knows what a charming 
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Englisli girl is without being told. But if lie is an tui-' 
travelled Englishman, he may be told, that he might travel 
the world in vain in search of anything nearly so delightful 
— unless perhaps he were to look on the further shore of 
the Atlantic, where similar causes are actively producing 
similar results. 

Mr. Patringham was very far from having any preten- 
sions to be called a gentleman some forty years ago, when 
he was beginning active life*; but he was not so far from 
deserving that appellation, in its best sense, at the time 
when we make acquaintance with him. Of Mrs. Patring* 
ham, worthy good soul, and excellent wife and mother as 
she was, it is impossible to say as much. Whether it be 
tiiat the education of the mind and feelings is completed, 
and becomes indelible at an earlier age in women than in 
men ; or whether the fact is, that we imperatively demand 
certain graces and elegances in women, the absence of 
which we allow to be compounded for in the case of men, 
by mental cultivation and the dignity of moral worth; 
certain it is, that men who have risen notably in the world, 
are far more often able to bring their outward appearance 
into congruity with their changed position, than are the 
partners of their fortunes. 

Mr. Patringham was not only a man of intelligence,— 
without which he would not have made ten thousand a- 
year by printing calico, — but he was a man of very supe- 
rior intelligence, without which he would not have made 
himself very fairly fit to associate with the class of spciely 
in which the possession of such an income ranged him. 
He had a strong natural taste and feeling for art ; which, 
studiously applied to the lower branches of it, had contri- 
buted much to his success in his business. Later in life, 
he had made the study of its higher manifestations his 
occupation and amusement. Retired leisure can hardly 
get comfortably along without a hobby ; and Mr. Patring- 
ham had cultivated his favourite pursuit into a hobby, up 
to his weight, and able to carrv him very pleasantly along 
his easy road. 
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" Lat7 bless you ! " said good Mrs. Patringham, " my 
husband couldn't live without picturs. He would go 
without his dinner any day, Patringham would, to look at 
a new pictur ! " 

Now Mr. Patringham was the "milordo Inglese" who 
had in the preceding spring ordered the copy of the 
Madonna del Cardellino. 

" You may guess, Mary," said he to his daughter, as the 
family-party sat at breakfast the next morning, *'how I 
have been looking forward to the pleasure of going through 
the galleries with you. Here we are in the very capital 
and head-quarters of art. This day, if you have a real 
love for art in you, ought to be one of the most memorable 
of your life. Which shall it be first, the ' UflSzi,' or the 
' Pitti ? * There you have it close at hand, opposite your 
windows. But I think it must be the UfiBzi to-day ; for I 
want to have a look at my favourite Cardellino." 

"Ah! that's the picture that you have ordered to be 
copied, papa, is not itf I shall like to see that." 

" But I dpn't know whether I shall get my copy ; Tanari 
said that he could by no means imdertake to get it for me." 

"Fiddle-stick's end, Mr. Patringham! That's only to 
charge the more for it. You find the good English guineas, 
and I'll go bail you'll have your pictur fast enough." 

" Well, my dear, perhaps you will turn out to be right : 
I am sure I hope so. And I'll tell you what, Mary, while 
you put on your things, I'll just run as far as Tanari's and 
see what has been done about it." 

"No! dear papa! I shall be ready in two minuteis. 
Let me go with you to the picture-shop. I am so impatient 
to see something of the town. Don't shut me up here till 
you come back." 

" Well, my dear, run and put your things on, and we 
will go together. And what will you do, my love ? " added 
he, turning to his wife. 

Mrs. Patringham was a stout, comfortable-looking, 
round, brown lady. She was always brown j her unvary- 
ing toilette consisting of a rich coffee-coloured silk dress in 
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the morning, replaced by one of satin or velvet of the same 
<3olour in the evening ; with a " front ** of little brown curls 
to match across her forehead, and ribbons en suite in her 
cap. 

" Oh ! I shall stay at home, Mr. P. There's lots to be 
done and seen to, before all's straight and comfortable 
here. But I say, P. my dear, there's one word I want to 
eay about Mary. She is as good a girl, Mr. P., though I 
say it that shouldn't, and as innocent, for all the great 
eddication she has had, as innocent as a sucking dove, is 
Mary Patringham." 

*' My dear," replied Mr. Patringham, as methodically as 
if he were answering a correspondent's letter of business, 
paragraph by paragraph, ** I am sure Mary is a very good 
girl ; and I don't see why you should not say so : I have 
no belief myself in any incompatibility between innocence 
and education ; and young doves, my love, are not fed after 
the manner of the mammalia.'' 

*' Don't you believe any such thing, Mr. P. Depend on't 
all God's creatures are fed after the mamier of their 
mamma's, one way or t'other. However, thaf s neither 
here nor there. But I'm anxious about Mary." 

"Why, what's the matter, my dear?" 

" Well, this is what sticks in my throat, Mr. P. Mary 
is come out here to study art. Now I am not going to say 
anything against art ; it would not become me, you being 
60 keen after it. Art is a very fine thing for them as have 
the money for it, — and a very genteel thing too; and 
picturs are very pretty fumitur, if they wouldn't put into 
them things that everybody knows ain't fit to be seen. I 
don't half like our Mary going to stare at a lot of picturs 
and images of men and women, as naked as the day they 
were bom; and a-going, too, to the shops and places 
among the people that make such things. Think what 
sort of folks they must be as have those picturs copied 
off 'em ! " 

" To the pure all things are pure, my dear," replied her 
husband, didactically. "Depend upon it, the contempla- 
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tion of fine art refines and elevates the mind. And as to 
people, trust me Mary shall not be brought into contact 
with anything objectionable. Now then, my dear, let us 
be off," he euided to his daughter, as she returned to the 
room, ready for her walk ; " I am anxious to know whether 
I am to have my copy or not." 

So o£P went the father and daughter, arm-in-arm, as 
pleasant-looking, and unmistakeably English a couple as 
ever walked the streets of Florence ; — ^the tall, stout, active 
fiigure, rather broad-brimmed hat, grey hair and whiskers, 
smoothly-shaved chin, light- blue eye, ruddy face, and plain 
straight-cut garments of the father, being all as clearly 
legible certificates of British origin, as the pretty beaver 
hat, with its white feather, beaming healthy face beneath 
it, grey velvet- trimmed doak, scarlet petticoat, exquisitely 
booted foot, and firm elastic step of the daughter. 

England upon this occasion at least, had no cause to 
be ashamed of the specimen of her sons and maidens, as 
the old Lancashire manufacturer and his daughter walked 
through the streets of Florence, causing most heads to turn 
as they passed, and occasioning the often-repeated observa- 
tion — 

** New English comers ! Ter Bacco ! quante ce rCe di belle 
fra queste Inglesine! "* 

So they went on, turning out of the Piazza Pitti, by the 
Sdrucciolo f de' Pitti, and so up the Via Maggio, over the. 
Ponte Santa Trinita. There Mary came to a ftdl stop as 
they reached the crown of that most beautiful of bridges. 
Looking down the river, the sun was tipping the far 
distant and rugged outline of the Carrara moimtains, and 
gilding the beautiful masses of the Cascine woods in the 
foregroimd. In the other direction was the peculiar and 
very striking fabric of the Ponte Veochio, the only remain- 
ing specimen in Europe of that once common mode of 

• " How many beauties there are among these English girls !" 

+ Literally, (he slippery path leading to the Pitti. It is a narrow 

street opening into the piazza directly in front of the magnificent 

facade of the Fitti palace. 
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oonstruction, whicli turned a bridge into a street by loading 
it with dwellings, as was once the condition of old Ixmdon 
Bridge. The irregular and singularly picturesque masses 
of this structure were in sheuiow ; but the glimpse of the 
viUa-covered hills beyond, seen through the open arches, 
that divide the line of buildings on the crown of the 
Ponte Vecchio, was flecked with capricious gleams on dark 
cypresses and white walls. And Amo at that autumn time 
was looking his best. In truth it was a point of view, to 
be equalled in its kind by few cities on earth. 

" Oh, papa ! you never led me to expect anything half 
so lovely as this ! " cried Mary, as she paused and pressed 
her father's arm. "What a beautiful city! I declare 
myseK in love with Florence ; — a regular case of love at 
first sight ! " 

" Perhaps to be followed by proportionable disappoint- 
ment, and hatred, like most other cases of the same sort, 
my dear," quoth sober fifty to enthusiast eighteen. 

" Now, papa, do not be detestable ! I am sure old fogey- 
ism must be out of character at Florence." 

"My love, it is the nature of papas to be detestable; 
and I have every reason to believe old fogeyism to be a 
world-wide institution. I should have been disappointed 
for all that, if you had passed the Ponte Santa Trinita for 
the first time without being struck by it. But now that 
you have done the proper entnusiasm very prettily in the 
right place, and uttered the regulation ohs ! and ahs ! with 
perfect propriety, come along and let us look after my 
picture." 

" Caustic old fogey ! " she hissed into her father's ear, 
administering at the same time a sharp pinch on his arm. 

" My dear ! The want of sensibility, which characterises 
fogeyism, does not extend to the epidermis. I take it, 
indeed, that as it recedes from the heart, it is apt to concen- 
trate itself in the skin." 

" In that case I think you may bear a few pinches yet, 
without much extra suffering." 

And so the pair, each of whom thought the hours spent 
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in companionship with the other the pleasantest in their 
lives, went on, Mary gazing and asking questions at eveiy 
step, through the Piazza Santa Trinity, and so to the 
picture gallery in the neighbourhood of the Piazza Santa 
Maria Novella, of which Mr. Patringham was in search. 

We know the agreeable surprise which was in store fop 
him there. Pippo had not yet varnished his picture ; and 
the practised eye of the purchaser appreciated all the skill 
with which the expression of the original had been repro- 
duced, and the tone imitated. As for Mary, she wa» 
enchanted, not only with her father's purchase, but with a 
hundred other pictures and works of art, exhibited in the 
extensive gallery, which had once been part of the cloisters 
and adjoining halls of a monastery; — statuettes, bronzes, 
terra-cottas, &c. &c. &c., the inexhaustible debris of the 
wealth of Italy in her palmy day. While her father was 
critically examining. Pippo Lonari's work, and settling with 
Signer Tanari about the liberal price to be paid for it, she 
was ranging through the rooms and galleries, from object 
to object, gathering new ideas and impressions as readily 
and greedily as a bee collects its store in a varied flower- 
bed. At one moment she was gazing with more of 
curiosity than admiration at a quaint specimen of the art 
of the " trecentisti," with its long emaciated figures on a 
gold ground, and handsomely restored, gothic carved frame, 
hung high on the wall of what had once been the monks' 
chapter-house. In the next she was charmed by a little 
bit of landscape backgroimd in an Annunciation by Crivelli, 
placed "on the line" with other special treasures in a 
little sanctum, that had formerly been a chapel. Then she 
was crouching to examine the delicate arabesque tracery on 
a fragment of carved walnut -wood; and anon detecting 
with true artistic instinct the lines of beauty in a sadly 
mutilated but still precious terra cotta Madonna, propped 
up against the wall of the quondam cloister. 

At last she paused longer than her impatience and the 
variety of novelty around her had yet permitted her to do, 
before a small, unframed picture, which she had found 
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among several other equally undistinguished canvases, on 
the ground leaning against the wall. Evidently it had not 
been deemed worthy of any prominent place, where it would 
have been likely to attract a purchaser's attention. It was 
very clearly a modem picture, and represented a young 
mother with her sick child, before a picture of the Madonna 
in a church. The infant, wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
was laid on the pavement at the foot of the shrine, and a 
ray from the lamp suspended above it fell on the sick worn 
face, and told plainly enough the object of the mother's 
prayers. She was kneeling with the child in front of her, 
towards which she was stretching both extended arms as 
recommending the little suffering one to the pity of her who 
had known the sorrows of a mother ; while the upper part 
of the figure was raised to its extent ; and the head, thrown 
back in an agony of supplication, showed an upturned feuie 
of rare and very impressive beauty, combined with an 
intensity of woe and passionate entireaty. It was one of 
those pictures from which a sympathetic gazer removes his 
eyes with difficulty, and which he still less readily succeeds 
in dismissing from his memory. 

Mary remained entranced before it for several minutes, 
till the tears gathered in her eyes. Then returning to the 
room, where her father and Signor Tanari were still talking 
about the famous copy, she said : • 

" Papa ! you must come and look at a picture I have 
found here in another room. There is a world of interest- 
ing and beautiful things of all sorts. I should have been 
so sorry to have missed coming here. But this one little 
picture has struck me more than aU the rest. I dare say 
in my ignorance I may have bestowed my admiration very 
much amiss. But I must declare that it appears to me the 
very poetry of painting." 

So saying she led her father, with Signor Tanari follow- 
ing them, to the remote comer in which she had. found the 
little picture. 

^'Ah! Is that the picture which has so pleased the 
Signorina?'' said Signor Tanari, weU contented that his 
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wealthy customer's daughter should manifest so promising 
a disposition as an amateur, but perhaps rather disap- 
pointed that her admiration had not fallen on some more 
important object. " Yes ; the Signorina shows her judg- 
ment. It is a very pretty little thing." 

Meantime Mr. Patringham had lifted the picture and 
placed it on an easel ; and was carefully examining it. 

" Indeed, Maiy," said he, "I think you have shown your 
judgment. It m a very pretty thing, — a very pretty picture, 
indeed. I suppose I must reward your discrimination by 
making you a present of it, eh ? " 

'* Oh, papa, I should so like to have it ! " said Mary. 

" Pray, Signor Tanari," said Mr. Patringham, speaking 
slowly and distinctly in not very incorrect, though veiy 
Britishly pronounced Italian, *' by whom is this picture ; 
and what is the price of it? " 

Now Signor Tanari understood English very tolerably, 
and could speak it at need quite as well as Mr. Patringham 
could speak Italian. When there was no such need, he 
was wont to keep his linguistic acquirements in the back- 
ground. So he answered in Italian, after a moment's 
consideration — 

"It is a strange coincidence, truly, that the Signorina 
should have been attracted by this little picture among all 
there are here ; for it is by the very same artist who made 
the copy of the Cardellino for Vomgnoria; a very meri- 
torious young artist. His name is Lonari." 

" Singular enough, indeed ! " said Mr. Patringham. 
'' I must make Signor Lonari's acquaintance. What is 
the price of the picture ? " 

*' Only forty scudi ! " returned the dealer, "it would be 
worth more, but that the artist is quite a young man ! " 

The picture had not been bought by Signor Tanari. It 
had only been left in his gallery by the painter, on the very 
remote chance of finding a purchaser. And Pippo would 
have been glad enough to meet with one at about sixteen 
dollars instead of forty. Now it would depend on Signor 
Tanari's generosity how much of the forty scudi would fiad 
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itBwayiiit6 the artiirt's Jpockct; on his generosity stimulated 
in some degree by the reflection that it ^as tmder -the dr- 
onmstances very possible that the painter mifj^t leana tiie 
price paid from l^e purchaser himself. 

Picture dealers do not approve of aoquaiiitanceefaip 
between picture purchasers and painters ; b^it when Mr. 
Patringham at once ligreed to take the pictttre flit the price 
named, and then added, ttiMng out his podket^book and 
pencil, " What did you a&y, SignOr Tanari, If^bb ^e name 
and address of the yoimg urtist?'' there "was nb avoiding 
the evil. 

" Filippo Lonari is his name," said 'he ; " ttnd if V<3i»8ig' 
noria will permit he shall wait on you." 

'' Nb ! no ! " persisted Mr. Patringham, '^th his peniiil 
still ill his hand ; '' ia painter's studio is alwttys the 'best 
place to see him in. Tell me where I shall find him." 

So **FUippd Londrit Casa Barhini, Via ddC Am&re, 3^ 
^piano,*^ was carefully entered in the pocket-book of the old 
ttian of business. And he and Mary returned tb the 
Piazza 'Pitti, talking all the way of the charm <tf their new 
purchase. 



CHAPTER VIL 

A YIRIT TO THE VIA DELL* AMORE. 

TiilE reader will have had no difficulty in l^eesing 
whose were the features that had been reproduced bn the 
(Canvas which had so powe:rfully excitod the int^redt of Maiy 
Patringham. Pippo hiEid painted the picture shortly after 
the death of his sister, during the first strdbiir of his admi- 
ration for La Beata's peculiar beatlty, and while the 
espebial aptitude of her features and turn of character for 
the expression of high and pure tragic sentiment was 
£resh and vivid in his mind. The idea of the subject did 
credit to Pippo's intelligence ; for the emotions required to 
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be represented were just such as La Beata had been at 
once able to comprehend and make her own. She had 
thrown herself into the conception with all the force of her 
heart and soul. Pippo had very ably transferred to canvas 
what he had seen before him ; and a picture most admi- 
rably true to nature, and irresistibly appealing to the 
sympathies of all who saw it, was the result. 

The copy of the Cardellino was not to be sent home till 
it had been varnished. But the new purchase was, at 
Mary's express desire, delivered at the apartment of the 
Piazza pitti ithat same evening. Mrs. Patringham cordially 
expressed her full approval and admiration of the little 
picture : and though she raised some objection to the 
''young woman kneeling to say her prayers before an 
image," admitted that there were at least none of those 
".things not fit to be seen in picturs or out of them," 
which bad sometimes offended her in works of '' high art. -' 

Mary was eager for the projected visit to the artist's 
studio. But her father, though by no means likely to 
forget his intentions with regard to Signer Lonari, was 
unwiUii^g to defer the high pleasure he had promised 
himself, of introducing his daughter to the great Florence 
galleries. So the next three or four days were passed in 
initiating Mary into that new world, the glories of which 
almost, but not quite, made her :f(»^t her own little art 
treasure at. home. 

Meanwhile, the rising fortimes of Pippo Lonari had been 
the talk of many a knot of struggling brother-artists, at 
thje cafe Michael- Angiolo, or the iBottegone.* It was told 
how his copy of the Cardellino had been sold to a great 
English '' milordo," at a fabulous price ; and how it had 
been admired to such a degree, that the enthusiastic 
** milordo " had immediately made diligent inquiry for any 
other existing works of the same artist, and had instantly 
bought, for the monstrous sum of forty dollars, a little bit 

* Literally "great shop," a zauoh freqAenteii c^4, on the piaeza of 
the cathedral so called. 
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of a thing ; — quel quadrettino sai, ehe fees delta Beata in 
atto di preghiera davanti alia Madonna* 

*' Yes, he painted it in the first days of his loYO-afiPair 
with the poor little thing/' answered another. 

** Grid ! lo fece eon amove ; ed era belloecio, ve* / " f added 
a third. 

And so Pippo Lonari's great luck was the talk and envy 
of his little world ; and none of his compeers doubted but 
that a career of success and fortune was open before him. 

There had been also, as may be imagined, speculations, 
hopes, and castle-building in the studio in the Via dell* 
Amore. Not that Pippo had been informed of the impor- 
tant circumstance of the great "milordo" haying asked 
for his address, and taken note of it in his pocket-book. 
Worthy Signor Tanari had not judged it opportune to 
communicate that fact unnecessarily. The Englishman 
might mean little or nothing by asking for the address. 
He might forget all about it : such things occurred every 
day. The painter and the customer might never come 
face to face after all, if he said nothing to Pippo of the 
inquiries that had been made. The proposed visit, there- 
fore, which Mary was looking forward to with so much 
curiosity, was altogether unexpected in the Via dell* Amore. 

None the less had Pippo and La Beata eagerly discussed 
the hopes to which the purchase of the litUe picture was 
calculated to give rise. Pippo was most sang^uine in his 
expectations. With the overweening vanity and self- 
glorification of a temperament more French than Italian 
in this respect, he doubted not that his genius had at last 
been recognised, and that a career of fame and fortune 
was before him. La Beata, even had she doubted, coxdd 
not have found it in her heart to mar the happiness of his 
day-dreams by a word of misgiving. But her faith in him 
was far too absolute to admit the possibility of any such 

• That little picture, thou knowest, that he made of La Beata in 
prayer before the Madonna. 

t Yes ! he painted it ** con amore ; " and it was a bit to charm the 
eye, I can tell you. 
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doubt. His every word was gospel to her simple hero- 
worship. Nor was her mind ever once struck by the 
unyarying selfishness of those brilliant outlooks into the 
fiiture, which would have been painfully apparent to any 
third person who should have overheard these conversations. 
Had poor Tina thought of looking for her own figure, in 
the bright phantasmagoric views of Pippo*s vanity-lighted 
magic-lanthom, she must have been struck by the total 
absence of it. There was no " you " in his castle-building; 
scarcely the faintest appearance of " we; '* it was all '* I, I, 
I." But Pippo's heart and thoughts were exclusively full 
of himself. Little Tina's were as entirely occupied by the 
same subject. So there was no clashing in their day- 
dreaming. 

Meantime Pippo and his counsellor and model had 
planned a new picture, which was to be the second stepping- 
stone on his road to fortune. This time La Beata was to 
personate the heroine of a well-known legend, which tells 
of a girl who lost her reason on hearing tidings of the 
death of her lover in a far country, and who passed her 
whole subsequent life in ceaseless expectation of his 
return. Again the subject was well chosen, with reference 
to the special capabilities of the model. In front of a 
humble dwelling, in one of those strangely situated and 
picturesque hill villages of Tuscany, which look out from 
among the chestnut woods over far -winding valleys below, 
an aged couple were represented, watching with wistful, 
loving eyes the poor lost one, who, with hand up-raised to 
enjoin silence, was bending forward with straining ear and 
eye, from a rock which commanded the valley and its road 
far beneath, absorbed in the intense longing which had 
swallowed up all the other powers of the mind. 

The picture was as yet only just sketched in on the 
canvas; but the composition already promised well. La 
Beata had thoroughly entered into the spirit of her part. 
Her attitude and expression were admirable. If only the 
painter could succeed in transferring to his canvas the 
conception as she embodied it for him, it would assuredly be 
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a telling picture. But the so perfect fisstcmptioiL of tiie 
part assigned to her in this little drama was by no- means 
costless to La Beata. The intense ideatificatioii of herself 
with its sufferings, by which alone she was able so com- 
pletely to express them, w&s too real whiie it lastdS iuf 
the ideas evoked to be summarily dismissed at p}eam»6 
from the imagination. And often, in the efEbri to £ree 
herself from the oppression of them, she sktiddereii at the 
thought that agony, such as she had been imi^^uiiiig, was 
the portion of some, and might be her own. . 

That a fate yet more dreadful than that of tbe nfiEforta^ 
nate, whose lot so terrified her, — that a separation ittore 
cruel than that caused by death coidd be possible, watf 
beyond the limited powers of La Beata' s imagination. 

One bright November morning, while the painter was 
at his easel, and Tina was "in position'' before himy 
thoroughly absorbed in the deep tragedy of her part, they 
were disturbed by an unusually violent pull at the Httle b^ 
which hung inside the door. 

** Chi e ? " cried she, suddenly recalled from the woiid of 
imagination to that of her own little domestic duties; while 
Pippo uttered an exclamation not implying benereient 
feeling towards the applicant for admission. 

There was no reply of **amici" in the proper open 
sesame form ; but on opening the door she saw a servant in 
livery, who in very English Italian inquired if Signer 
Lonari lived there. 

Pippo's heart beat fast as he heard the question, and 
sprung to the door to answer it himself. It was coming 
then, the fortune he had looked for ! An English stranger 
was seeking him out in his obscurity. The great career 
was opening before him. He was a little disappointed at 
finding that it was a servant only at the door; but his 
golden visions shone out clearer than ever, when Mr. 
Patringham's card was put into his hand, and the servant 
told him that his master and mistress were below, and 
requested permission to visit his studio. 

'* There is a carriage with two ladies, Pippo ! " cried 
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Tina, who had nm to peep down into the street ii;om the 
window ; ** will they oome up, too ? " 

" Of course they will oome up ! " said Pippo j '* wha^ 
else do you suppose they are there for? Put things 
IB order a little, quick ! Throw those plates.and the jSask 
into the hed-xoom ! Put that copy of the Fomarina on 
tine easel," he added, as. he hurried, maulstick in hand, 
down stairs to receive his visitors. 

Mr. Patringham announced himself a^ the purchaser of 
the admirable copy of Raffael's great picture which Signor 
Lonari had been so good as to make for him, saying he 
was come to thank him for it, and had brought his wife 
and daughter to see his studio. 

Pippo proceeded to usher the party up stairs, ** confoimd- 
ing^ himself in excuses,'' as the French say, on the steepness, 
daricness, and length of the way which led to his abode f 
excuses which, indeed, appeared to be called for by the 
evident difficulty with which the elder lady performed the 
. ascent. She struggled on bravely, however, till she 
reached the top ; but arrived there with very visible signs 
of ^* distress," in wind and limb« 

La Beata was standing, as the party entered the studio, 
at the furthest part of the large room, and looked as if she 
would very willingly have retreated still further, through 
the wall of it. The strangers advanced towards the easel 
in the nuddle of the room, and Pippo stepped forward to do 
the honours of his studio. But La Beata observing the 
laborious panting of the stout brown lady, could not refrain 
^osa- gliding noiselessly to her side, and timidly inviting 
her to sit on the green silk sofa, which has been celebrated 
in a previous chapter. 

The oS&T was gladly and graciously accepted : and the 
attention of the visitors was at (he same time drawn, not a 
little to her discomfiture, on poor little Tina. 

Shyness is not an ordinary characteristic of Italians of 
any elauBA or age. Their freedom from it is occasioned by 
no e:^tra endowment of boldness or self-confidence, but 
aimply by an absence of BelfrGO^sciousness. Their minds 
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are in general too objective in their nature to be liable to 
the embarrassment suffered by more subjectiye idiosyn- 
crasies, under the consciousness of being exposed to obser- 
vation. But there was a shrinking timidity in La Beata's 
nature, which had been imduly increased by the influence 
of a life passed in the twilight shade of almost complete 
seclusion, — a seclusion of feeling and thought, which, as 
has been seen, had continued even after she had been con- 
strained to mix personally with the self-contained little 
artist's world, by her avocations as a painter's model. 
May it not, perhaps, have been also that some of those 
words, which had fallen from old Maestro Borsoli in the 
course of that memorable conversation in his studio had 
produced a greater effect on her mind, when they recurred 
to her afterwards, than they had seemed to do at the time, 
and that they were now bearing their firuit? Those 
'' people of a different class,'' who, as the old painter 
warned her, would be sure to consider her position there 
in Pippo's studio-home a disgraceful one, — may not the 
idea have painfully suggested itself to her, that these 
strangers were probably of that imknown class ? And if 
80, it may be supposed that Tina was then for the first 
time experiencing — vaguely and imperfectiy — a sentiment, 
which a few more lessons in civilised morality would render 
intolerable to her. 

It is curious, too, that it was Mary Patringham of 
whom she seemed to herself to be most afraid. She 
thought she should feel less embarrassed if she were only 
called upon to stand before the kind-looking elderly couple, 
whose eyes were now resting on her. Yet Mary assuredly 
did not look otherwise than kind. But the causes and 
sources of our emotions hide themselves in so many strange 
ways, — of feminine emotions more especially, — that it is 
often difficult to g^ess in what remote comer of the heart 
to look for them. 

'* Et Leicester etait Id ! " was the thought, which gave its 
sweetness to Queen Mary's triimiph over her rival; and 
we all remember the thrill produced by the words, as uttered 
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by the great tragic actress who personated the hapless 
queen. Was there operating in Tina*s heart, quite uncon- 
sciously to herself, some result of an inverse, but analogous 
feeling ? Was there a latent consciousness that her poor 
little frail person, with its pale delicacy and almost ghostly 
beauty, was effaced into absolute nothingness by the 
splendid radiance of the blooming English girl ? and that 
" Pippo was there " the while ! 

Whatever may have been the hidden sources of the 
feeling, Tina was suffering the new sensation of very painful * 
shyness ; and the matter was not mended by the evident 
and marked attention, and even curiosity, with which both 
Mr. and Miss Patringham were regarding her. Mary had 
absolutely started when her eyes first lighted on La Beata's 
face. The cause of her surprise may be easily gpiessed. She 
had at once recognised the original of the figure, which had 
so much impressed her, in the treasured picture her fSather 
had bought for her in the gallery of Signor Tanari ; and a 
glance of mutual intelligence between the father and 
the daughter had shown that Mr. Patringham had been 
equally quick to see the resemblance. It would have been 
easy. for them to exchange their remarks on the subject in 
English, as our aristocratic countrymen in Italian studios. 
and such places are too apt to do. But Mary preferred the 
more direct and more gracious course of at once claiming 
acquaintance with the owner of features already so well 
known to her. So she stepped forward to the shrinking 
Italian girl with a frank smile ; and with that correct and 
academically constructed, but modt wonderfully spoken 
Italian, which well educated English young ladies import 
into Italy, stud — 

** I think, Signora, that I may claim to be acquainted 
with you in some degree, though I never had the pleasure 
of seeing you before. . I kr.ow well by heart every feature 
of a certain young mother in prayer before the Virgin, 
with her sick child on the church pavement in front of her." 

"In truth," said Mr. Patringham, less grammatically 
but more fluently than his daughter, " the picture is one 
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to impress itseH on the memoiy; I came liere with the 
hope of maikijig acquaintance with the artist who painted 
it^ but I am doubly fortunate/' he added, turning and 
bowing with old-fSfishioned gallantry to poor little Tina^ 
** in meeting at Ihe same time with the original of that Teiy 
^barming figure."' 

Pippo was in a heaven of gratified vanity and goLSkiA 
hopes. '' It was truly the greatest pleasure a poor artist 
eould have,'^ he said, ''to be so appreciated by such a 
' connotsseur.'^ Yes.^ He had painted the little picture 
that had been fortunate enough to meet his lordship's 
approbation, con amore. It was sentito, and that, perhaps^ 
was the secret of its success. 

'^ With the rare advantage of such a sitter as the Signera 
Lonari," rejoined Mr. Patringham, who seeing that Tina was 
evidently at home in the artist's studio, concluded that she 
was of course his wile, " success was at least half insured.'^ 

The Signora Lonari ! Tlie words spoken so much as a 
matter of course, struck a chord that vibrated unpleasantly 
in the hearts both of Pippo and La Beata, and caused them 
to exchange a rapid glance, partly of mutual inteUigenoe, 
but in much greater part of mutual observation, each being 
eager to mark how the stranger^s error affected the other. 
As for La Beata, her suspicion was confirmed, that these lieh 
and grand visitors most assuredly belonged to that un- 
known world with whose disapprobation she had b^a 
threatened. It seemed, moreover, as if the apparently year^ 
trivial circumstance of the utterance of that hitherto unpvo* 
nounoed title, which hi^d never before fallen on her ear, 
nor suggested itself to her imagination, had in some 
mysterious way exercised a power of opening her intelli- 
gence to the nature of her false position to a degree, which 
neither her own vague ideas of right and wrong, nog 
worthy Maestro Borsoli's warnings had availed to effect. 
It opened to her a new view of the matter, and one, more 
comprehensible and tangible to her than the more elevated 
considerations on which it really depended. She was not 
the Signora Lonari. She was only La Beata ! She was 
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assuming, thCT^, s pe»tion to whick she liad no right. She 
was living on feJise' pretenees ; — ^pretending to be^ what she 
was not ! She wa&decei^ng these English strangers. Ancl 
quick as thought in the track of these newly suggested* 
fdeafr, eame with a pang never felt before a dread of bemg 
found out, a fear ei exposure, a sense of shame, aU new,, 
and exquisitelj painful in the lightning-Hke rapdity of 
their sudden stab. 

It was clear, however, at aH events, that she was safe' 
for the present from the iU opinion and disparaging obsec- 
vatioA of the strangers. But her safety rested on grounds 
hy no means calculated to lessen the embarrassing shyneeiy 
e^e felt in their presence; 

While these painful thoughts were rushing through poor 
Tina's mind, and Pippo wa& showing and explaining his 
new i^etch to Mr. Patringham, Mary, pleased with the 
opportunity of bringing her Italian to bear on a genuine 
native, was persevering in her determination to improve 
her acquaintance with La Beata. She was really attracted 
towards the Italian girl by one of those spontaneous 
sympathies which, however capricious they may seern^ da 
not, we may well believe, manifest themselves without the 
existence of good and sufficient reasons, which influ^ice 
our emotional nature more quickly than slower paeed 
judgment can recognise or give any account of them. 

A more striking contrast can hardly be imagined between 
two young girls so nearly of the same age, than that pre- 
sented by Mary Patringham and La Beata. A thousand 
similes might be foimd to illustrate it. They were to each 
other, as the rose to the lily of the valley ; as brilliant, 
warm sunlight to the pale moonbeam, &c. &o. It was not 
in personal appearance alone, but in everything that 
constitutes an individuality that the same marked ccmtrast 
existed. In intellectual culture, in station, in destiny, in 
bodily temperament, in habiliments it was equally striking. 
Mary was a brilliant brunette. Her magnificent hair was 
eer&nl shades darker than, and almost as abundant as La 
feeata's chestnut-brown tresses. Both girls were beautiful ; 
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— ^beyond quesdon eminendy so. But most men would 
have deemed probably that the pale face and slenderer 
figure of the Italian in her humble dress, almost as void 
of modish shape as those of the lengthy saints whom she 
80 often personated, served as a foil to the English girPs 
perfection of radiant youth and beaming health; while 
some few might have felt that all this brilliance was an 
advantageous background for throwing into relief the ex- 
quisite delicacy and marble purity of La Beata's more 
spiritual type of beauty 

It would have been impossible for a much less gentle 
spirit than that of poor Tina to resist the kindliness of 
Mary Patringham's advances. And by the time her father 
had finished his conversation with Pippo, and had arranged 
that the artist should call on him in the Piazza Pitti on the 
next day but one for the purpose of talking over a com- 
mission for copying a certain picture in the Corsini gallery, 
the bashfulness of La Beata had been conquered, and the 
curiously contrasted pair were friends. 

It is not necessary to follow the talk that ensued between 
Pippo and Tina, as soon as the former returned from con- 
ducting the visitors to their carriage. They were in per- 
fect accord in praising the artistic taste, courtesy, and 
liberality of the English family. But it was remarkable 
that no allusion was made by either to that mistake of Mr. 
Patringham's, when he talked of La Signora Lonari. 
Thus there was already one subject on which perfect open- 
ness and community of feeling no longer existed between 
them. Tina was far from being aware of the fatal nature 
of this newly-arisen symptom, but she instinctively felt 
that it was amiss, and was painfidly oppressed by the 
consciousness of it. 

The conversation in the Patringham carriage, as it 
returned to the Piazza Pitti, was more completely unre- 
strained, for there was no topic marked as " dangerous " in 
tlie minds of any one of the family party. 

" What a lovely fsuce she has ! " cried Mary. " I don't 
know when I have seen one that has so attracted me as 
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that pale, shy Signora Lonari's. I don't wonder at Ler 
husband's success in rendering the poetry of emotion ; he 
has but to read in her features ! " 

" Case No. 2 of love at first sight, eh, Mary ? " said her 
father; "unless, indeed, there may have been twenty 
other cases between the declaration of your passion for 
Florence, and your present love at first sight, which have 
not reached me." 

" But is she not an interesting little creature ? " persisted 
Mary. ** I made sure of your sympathy, papa, this time." 

" Well, my dear, and what have I said to the contrary ? 
But it does so happen that elderly gentlemen are not so 
subject to those sudden attacks of love at first sight, as 
they might have been a quarter of a century or so before." 

"Now, mamma, I appeal to you; is not Madame 
Lonari a very pleasing person ? " 

" Well, Mary," replied Mrs. Patringham, " she seemed 
to me a very decent, proper-behaved young woman, — more 
so, to tell the truth, than that husband of hers. But I 
didn't see anything much to fall in love with. I should 
say she ought to wear flannel on her chest, by the look 
of her ; and Til warrant she thinks o' nothing of the sort. 
Young things never do, till it is too late." 

"Suppose you were to give her a lecture upon the 
subject, mamma ! It would be but charitable." 

" Law, Mary ! How can I go a lecturing ? You'll be 
for sending me to Timbuctoo for a missionary next ! It's ten 
to one I shall never set eyes on the young woman again." 

" Ah ! but it's a great deal more than ten to one that 
you wiU, mamma ! For I have set my heart on a thing 
which I think papa will not object to. If I am really to 
turn our stay in Italy to any account in making progress 
with my drawing, I must have something to draw from 
better llian copying those eternal chalk heads. I should 
so like to try and make a sketch from that beautiful pale 
face ! I am sure I should do it con amore, as Signer 
Lonari said. It would give me an interest in my drawing, 
more than I have ever felt yet. Don't you think so, papa ? 
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It's quite dear, iram their manner of Hying, thai; a litde 
assiBtance would be acceptable. And Signopa Lonori eould 
not have any objection to coming to our house ^to ait to me, 
you know, papa ! And when Signor Lonari comes to you 
on Thursday, I want you to make the proposal to Mm. 
WiU you indulge me in this, papa? " 

''I quite agree with you, my deai;, thai; the young 
woman is a very striking model. Her style of {face and 
figure is eertcdnly singularly ipicturesque. I am :not at all 
surprised at your wish to have her for a fiitter. And 1 
don't know," he added, after a moment's consideration, 
''that I see any objection in the way. No doubt, as ycm 
s^y, a little money would be acceptable enough. And the 
proposal might be made with delicacy, so as not to wound 
any susceptibilities. Well, if your mother eonaents, I [have 
no objection to try the negotiation." 

''There is a darling papa! I am sure mamma will 
make no di£&culty. And now you «ee, mamma, you will 
have an opportunity of doing a little good by putting her 
in the right way about proper dothing. She does look 
very delicate, poorthiog ! " 

"Well, my dear, I can have no objection i to anythiiig 
your papa thinks right. And, as I said, the young woman 
appeared to me a very deceiit body, veiy much rso indeed. 
But all is not gold that. glitters. And of course, Mr. P. 
you will make aU inquiries and ascertain that she » a 
proper person, and quite respectable. It would not do, 
you know, to have anybody in the house, especially for inioh 
a purpose, that one knew nothing about." 

" Certainly, my dear," returned he. "I will look to ell 
that. But I do not imagine there can be much danger of 
anything of that sort. Signor Tanari recommended Hub 
Lonari to me very highly, and there can be little .doubt 
that his wife is a perfectly respectable person." 

So it was settled, to Mary's great contentment, that if no 
such impediment were discovered — which she herself con- 
sidered to be quite out of the question — ^her father was on 
the Thursday, when Signor Lonari oam^, as had been 
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lilT&>ig<ed, to PiazfEa Pitti, to propose to Mm to 'ponmt his 
^Ifife to give Miss Patringliaai a certoin number ^^HtingB. 

Hean^hile, erfmptoms tiiat Pippo Lonari'S fartunM tww% 
on the rise, and that a prooperons career was opening itself 
bisfoM ^him, began to develop themselves moM decisively 
and rapidly, than the small events which hwve been nor- 
^rttted would to English ideas appear sufficient to account 
for. But in the little world of Florence much smaller cir^ 
cionstances mety set a-flowing the tide which leads on to 
forttme, than could avail to produce a similar result in our 
Iftlgcir and more severely competitive social i^stem. 

-Aol important copy commissioned, an original pictuiw 
sold on the strength of the success of the copy, a carriage 
loll of English visitors at his door, on appointment to con- 
isr on other art matters at the house of a great milordo ;--^ 
all this was more than enough to set all the artistic com- 
(tntinity ci Florence talking, envying, and speciilating. 
Already Pippo was the centre of success- worshipping knots 
df eomrades and rivals at the cafe he frequented, to whom 
he set forth his own successes, the liberality and discrimi- 
tiati<^ of his new 'patrons, and their admiration for his 
genius in somewhat more glowing colours than were war- 
)«Uited by the real circumstances as they had occurred. 

'And La Beata sat at home the while in the bleak studio 
binder the tiles, weaving h&r golden tissue of the fliture 
loiso, in the web of which, one or two threads of a less 
'brilliant hue would, despite her efforts, ^persist in mingling 
themselves. They were spun — -these unfortunate mind- 
fili&ments — not so much from the words of Signer Borsoli, 
on the occasion of that memorable conversation in his 
Studio, as from the manner with which Pippo had received 
them when repeated to him, and from those imlucky chance 
words which had been dropped by Mr. Patringham. Her 
meditations were not, therefore, of wholly unchequered 
rose-colour, as she sat waiting for Pippo's return from his 
important visit to the Piazza Pitti. 

She ran to the door as she heard his foot on the stair ; and 
saw at once, on openmg it, that he brought good tidings. 
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"Things are going well then, Pippo mio,** she said; 
" the strangers appreciate thee. Now, let us have all the 
story of thy interview with them ! How went it ? Didst 
thou speak with the beUa Signorina ? " 

" I should think so ! ** Taunted Pippo. " Mi vogUono 
bene, tutti quanti ve* ! "* 

" I believe you ! but tell me, Pippo, have they ordered 
anything ? " 

"What do you think I was called there for, eh? 
Ordered! of course they have. He takes the picture of 
the mad girl looking out for her lover ; — sixty dollars, not 
a crazia less ! Then I am to make a copy for him in the 
Palazzo Corsini. My fortune is made, I tell you." 

" Bravo ! Pippo mio I I knew well that thou wert 
worth more than any of them. Even old Signer Francesco 
told me as much." 

And a shadow passed across the bright sky of La Beata's 
exultation, as the recollection of the old painter* s prognos- 
tication brought back with it to her mind the other things 
he had said. 

" But look here, Tina ! " continued Pippo ; " there is 
another thing they want. I had almost forgotten it. It 
seems that the Signorina paints, and she wants you to sit 
to her. They will pay, you understand. So I settled that 
you should go as soon as I can finish the new picture. I 
shall want three or four more days. But per Bacco, they 
are queer folks, these English ! He asked me certain 
questions, the old fellow! I believe he was afraid you 
would steal the silver spoons. I reassured him ! But i^ey 
pay well, . . . « basta.** f 

The fact was that PipjK) had entirely failed to compre- 
hend the gist of the few words Mr. Patringham had said 
with as much delicacy as possible, in obedience to his wife's 
caution on the subject of La Beata. An Englishman in 
Pippo's place would have imderstood the drift of them in 



* They like me well, all of them, see you." 
t And that is enough. 
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an instant. But the Florentine artist, who had no idea 
that any hesitation in such a matter could arise from any 
other consideration than a care for the aafety of one's pro- 
perty, had answered quite at cross purposes. And Mr. 
Patringham imagined that he had received the most satis- 
factory assurances of poor Tina's " respectability," while 
Pippo considered that he had been called on to answer for 
her honesty. 

To La Beata thid annoimcement was a matter of the 
most unboimded astonishment. Her first sensation was one 
^f terror at the idea of having to appear alone in a strange 
house among strange people of a class so entirely new to 
her. But the remembrance of the kind and gentle manner 
of the beautiful yoimg English lady reassured her. And 
besides a kind of feeling that she was thus made a sharer 
in Pippo's rising fortune, and was in some sort boimd up 
with him in his relationship with his new connections, was, 
though she rendered no account of the matter to herself, 
soothing and pleasurable to her. In any case Pippo had 
told her she was to go. So there could be nothing more 
to be said on the subject ; and her meditations with regard 
to it reverted to the gown and shawl possibilities of her 
scanty wardrobe. And the conversation between her and 
Pippo passed on to the consideration of the hours of sitting, 
which would be necessary to complete the sketch of the 
new picture, so that it might be done in time for Tina to 
enter on her new engagement. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

LAUDADIO BENINCASA, THB WAX-CHANDLER. 

We all know the magic effects of success, the hcftnage it 
commands, its troops of friends. And men are apt some- 
times to feel with a dash of bitterness, which is perhaps 
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hardly reasonable, that of all those who bring the tribute 
of their hero-worship to success achieved, not one was able 
to recognise the merit, which had not yet achieved it. But 
such a reflection seems to suppose that those who gather 
around us in our day of triumph had avoided us in our day 
of struggle ; whereas the simple fact is that they had never 
seen us in the crowd. The success is the candlestick on 
which our light must be put, before it can give light to 
others. 

The case, however, is not quite the same when old 
Mends who have parted company from us in adversity 
range up alongside as soon as a fair wind fills our sails. 
But it will generally be reasonable as well as wise not to 
judge too severely even these worshippers of a rising sun; 
for how few are gifted with the capacity of knowing what 
is worshipful, till warned of it by the worship of those 
around them ? 

Pippo had already become the centre of a circle of new 
friends, whose recognition of his merit he enjoyed as one 
of its legitimate consequences. But the most important 
** adhesion" to his standard belonged to the second of the 
above categories ; and was exemplified in a personage who 
must be formally presented to the reader. Laudadio 
Benincasa was an important man in Florence. Those suffi- 
ciently inexperienced in the world's ways to estimate a 
man's social importance by his appearance, would certainly 
have never guessed that such was the case. And to those un- 
initiated into the obscurer paths and relationships of Italian 
life, the announcement of his social grade and avocation 
would in no case have afforded any assistance towards a 
right appreciation of his position. He was a little old 
man, very bald, and with one leg somewhat shorter than 
the other ; probably in consequence of an accident in early 
life. His constant, never-changing dress seemed to indicate 
that the wearer was in some way connected with the 
Churchy It consisted of a suit of very rusty black doth ; 
the coat cut straight at the collar, and very long and square 
in the tails; the waistcoat as high in the collar as the 
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coat ; and the small-clothes fastened at the knee with small 
silver buckles, and continued by very coarse black worsted 
stockings. A very redundant and very yellow muslin 
neckcloth at one end, and a pair of short but very wide low 
cut shoes at the other, also fastened by silver buckles on 
the instep, completed his costume. The general effect was 
one of seediness, shabbiness, and utter want of gloss, yet 
so it was that his appearance did not produce an impres- 
sion of the wearer's poverty. He always carried a hand- 
some ivory-moimted bamboo cane for the purpose of assist- 
ing the laborious dot-and-go-one walk occasioned by his 
lameness ; and constantly wore a small cameo set in seed 
pearls, stuck as a breast-pin through the ends of his neck- 
cloth. 

Such was the outward man, — almost as well known in 
Florence as the Campanile itself, — of Laudadio Benincasa, 
the wax-chandler. 

It often occurs, that men of superior intelligence and 
energy acquire a social standing and influence quite dis- 
proportioned to, and despite of, the humble vocation in 
which fortune has placed them. But old Laudadio had 
nothing about him superior in any way; and the consider- 
ation he enjoyed was accorded him by his fellow citizens by 
no means in spite of, but altogether in consequence of his 
calling. 

Is ^e reader puzzled to guess why the business of wax- 
chandling should be so highly esteemed in Florence ? Let 
him call to mind the influence once exercised by the silver- 
smiths at Ephesus. The reflection may serve to put him 
in the way of portly understanding the secret of Signer 
Laudadio Benincasa's influential position among his fellow 
citizens. Wax candles are* to the full as necessary to '^ all 
the best interests of society" in Florence, as silver shrines 
and images once were in Ephesus. Your large wax- 
chandler in such a community as that of Florence (such as 

* Should we not, rather, thanks be to God! say "were?'* For 
assuredly the beginning of the end is rising on the horizon in this 
matter idso. 

G 2 
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it was, at least, up to the first half of the present century), 
is a man much connected in business with all the clergy, 
and especially with' the dignitaries of the collegiate churches 
and ecclesiastical corporations; an habitual frequenter of 
sacristies, and chapter-halls ; a notably devout man by the 
necessities of his trade (as were those Ephesian silyer- 
smiths); and a crony and confidential intimate of the 
devout. Romish clerical influence is ever essentially and 
notoriously back-stairs influence, — back-stairs from the 
royal palace, into whose private chambers it mounts by 
ways closed to all other comers, to the poor man*s dwelling, 
much too humble to possess materially any back-stairs at 
all, but never too humble, if it be the abode of a domestic 
community, to admit of unavowed channels of communica- 
tion for the passage of this all-permeating malaria. Like 
all other secretly operating forces, this subtle influence is 
shared by, and makes use of many agents and agencies 
besides those who might most natiirally be expected to be 
entrusted with its secrets. In every highly complicated 
piece of mechanism little wheels, and very unappearing 
wires move larger ones, and bring into' gear powen^ 
forces. And in the wonderfully complex and most per- 
fectly elaborated apparatus for the percolation of priestly 
influence and power through every part of the mass of the 
body social, an important share in the wielding of that 
power is for similar reasons often found lodged in very 
strange hands. 

To these less apparent, but among an Italian population, 
recognised and in a general way imderstood, sources of 
social importance Signer Laudadio Benincasa imited the 
more simple ones of high commercial respectability, long 
hereditary standing among the trading aristocracy of his 
native city, and very ample wealth. In a strictly meta- 
phorical sense, the old wax-chandler was known to be " a 
very warm man." For his business, inherited from more 
than one generation of profitably wax-chandling ancestors, 
was a Yery good one. The great boast of Romanism is 
that it leavens with religion the whole heavy mass of daily 
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life, maMng its ordinances part and parcel of its every 
function and occupation. And what is Romish religion 
without wax candles ! A trade must surely be a profitable 
one, which supplies wants generated in proportion to the 
occasions of human follies, faults, and frailties. Where 
wax candles are an important means for easing the twinges 
of that *' conscience, which makes cowards of us all," it is 
good to be a wax-chandler. When, in addition to this, 
they are imderstood to be the most acceptable bribe that 
can be offered to intercessors supposed to have the power 
of dispensing blessings in this life, and mercy in the life 
beyond the grave, the trade is likely to be a brisk one* 
And old Laudadio was, as has been said, generally under- 
stood to be something more than commonly well off. 

The term " brisk," however, is hardly that by which his 
business should have been characterised. It was a good, 
steady, profitable business ; but in truth there was nothing 
brisk about it, or about his establishment. We are all 
acquainted with certain London firms, which from the 
height of their long-established reputation look down wifch 
intense contempt on all the devices of plate glass, gilding, 
and decoration, to which traders less firmly in possession 
of the market are fain to resort. Little or no display of 
goods is made in the windows grimy with the respectable 
dust of many years of these happy long-established ones. 
Plain black letters, long since become brown, painted on 
plain white door-posts long since yellow, declare, not so 
much the names of the prosperous firm, as the needlessness 
of mentioning what is so well known. No effort of any 
kind is visible in the conduct of these privileged places of 
business ; but everybody knows, that it is not their owners 
whose names may some day figure in the Gazette. 

Now Laudadio Beninoasa's establishment was a place of 
this kind. It was situated in a small quiet street in the 
oldest part of the city, a little to the south of the cathedraL 
His house — for it was his own, and had been his father's, 
from, the garret to the cellar — was an old palace, once the 
seignorial residence of a noble family long since extinct, 
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whose arms, sculptured on huge, heavy stone shields, 
mantled and crested, still adorned the comers of the build- 
ing. It consisted of ground floor, first or noble floor — 
** piano nobU^f** as the Florentines call it, — second floor, 
and an open loggia, or arcade, supported in front by stone 
pillars, in place of a third floor. The front was entirely of 
ashlar stone, black with the weather action of centuries, 
with a huge and lofty porte'Cochere in the centre, on each 
side of which were on the ground floor two large windows 
with handsome heavy stone mouldings, defended by iron 
gratings, not to be matched for size and massiveness in 
JiOndon, save at Newgate. 

Such defences are common in the streets of Florence, 
being a legacy of the turbulent old times when every 
noble's house was necessarily intended to be a city fortress, 
capable of resisting any outbreak of popular violence. But 
a curious instance of the tendency men have so to accustom 
themselves to inevitable evils, as in process of time to look 
upon them 6us advantages, may be seen in the fact that 
the Florentines at the present day consider these huge 
prison encumbrances of their windows as ornamental! 
And new houses may be seen with their ground -floor rooms 
turned into amateur dimgeons at a heavy expense, in 
obedience to the fashion, which has learned to think it 
aristocratic to live in a Drison. 

Signer Laudadio Benincasa, however, had removed two 
of the enormous gratings from the front of his house, one 
from each side of the entrance ; and one of the windows 
thus liberated had been cut down to form the entrance to 
his shop, and the other that of his warehouse on the oppo- 
site side. The shop, occupying half the entire ground-floor 
front of the building, was lighted only by this doorway 
and by the remaining grated window, which was placed 
80 high in the wall as to be above the level of a man's 
head when standing on the floor. There was, indeed, 
one other source of light; but it was only a glimmer, 
which twinkling afar in the cavernous depths of the huge 
vaulted room, served but to make the darlmess of the place 
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more noticeable. This glimmer proceeded from a lamp of 
silver, hungup before a large representation of the Madonna 
and child in beuso relievo of Lucca della Robbia ware, built 
into the wall at the back part of the shop. 

The old wax-chandler was a widower of many years' 
standing; and lived with an only daughter in pleasant 
sunshiny rooms behind the shop and warehouse, which 
looked on to an old-fashioned but very pretty little garden. 
The first and second floors were let, the first to a banking 
firm, doing business chiefly with the Levant, and the 
second as a dwelling to one of the partners. Old Laudadio 
had not the slightest need of the sums incoming from the 
rent of these parts of his house ; but neither would his 
comfort have been at all increased by occupying them. 
And a Florentine of any rank, except that of the wealthiest 
aristocracy, considers it as much a matter of course to let 
any rooms of his house, which he does not absolutely need 
for his own accommodation, as an Englishman would to 
let a vacant farm on his estate. 

" Cereria* di Laudadio Bentncasa" was written in 
small, imappearing letters over the doorway of the shop. 
But the aimoimcement was merely a compliance with 
trading usages : it was in no wise necessary for the in- 
formation of any of Signor Benincasa's customers. From 
the bursar of a wealthy convent, having to bespeak the 
hundreds of huge yard-long candles, needed for the cele- 
bration of some well-endowed obituary anniversary mass, 
to the poor mother desirous of investing a few hah^ence in 
a taper to be burned at the shrine of some saint in special 
repute for bringing children safely through the measles, — 
all knew the cereria and knew the wares they wanted. 
There they all were, from the colossal Easter-candle of 
delicate white wax, brilliantly painted and decorated, and 
destined to receive episcopal blessing, and be solemnly 
lighted in front of the high altar of some cathedral church, 
down to the slenderest and yellowest little starveling of a 



Cereria, wax-chandlery, from Cera, wax. 
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taper, destined to afford ease to the conscienoe of the 
poorest sinner, at the easiest possible rate. 

Such was Signor Laudadio Beninoasa, such the nature 
of his business, and such the plcu)e where it was carried on. 

Now the wealthy wax-chandler had been the intimate 
and life-long friend of Pippo Lonari's unde the priest, who 
had educated the artist, and destined him. to the tonsure. 
This priest, Antonio Lonari, had been a rising man ; and 
would have probably reached some one of the higher posi- 
tions in the Church, had he not died early; and by doing 
80 left his nephew Pippo at liberty to renounce his eccle- 
siastical destination, and follow the dictates of his own in- 
clination. Before entering the seminary at which he had 
been educated, Pippo, who had been le^ an orphan in his 
infancy, had been brought up in the house of his uncle's 
friend Laudadio; and all days of vacation or '' outing/' 
permitted at the seminary, had been spent by him with his 
old friends at the cereria, with the wax-chandler and his 
daughter Beppina. 

When Antonio Lonari died, worthy Signor Laudadio 
would have continued to give Pippo the benefit of all his 
friendship for his uncle, and would have been both willing 
and able to assist him materially in his ecclesiastical career. 
But the young man's conduct in refusing to follow that 
career, and his throwing up all the advantages, which the 
education already bestowed upon him, and the future 
patronage of his imcle*s friend would have assured to him, 
had caused a complete breach between the young artist and 
Signor Benincasa; and Pippo '^ secularised'' had been seen 
no more at the cereria nor in the pretty g^den behind the 
old palazzo. 

It is a fact, however, which we will for the present 
assume as such, without devoting a hundred pages or so to 
an investigation of the causes of it, that daughters are apt 
to regard such matters differently from their papas. And 
Beppina Benincasa, between whom and Pippo there had 
always been very good intelligence from their childhood 
upward, could not help feeling that this " secularisation" 
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of her old playmate, however abominable, was not unpar^ 
donable. She neither denied nor doubted the assertion 
that Pippo was a reprobate. But after she had on one or 
two chance occasions seen the handsome young artist in his 
''secularised" state of existence, she could not help feeling, 
argue the matter with herself as she might, that she liked 
the reprobate with a handsome black beard and trousers 
better than the unexceptionable shaveling seminarist with 
his black gown down to his heels. A few years ago the 
long-robed little priestling of some twelve years old or so, 
and the lively black-eyed child of ten had been as excellent 
friends and allies, as if the Church had not marked the 
former for her own. Possibly also the wealthy old wax- 
chandler had considered that circumstance as an important 
reason in favour of permitting such close acquaintance 
between his only child and young Lonari. But Beppina 
was just arriving at that time of life at which papas and 
daughters are sadly apt to have very decidedly opposing 
opinions on such subjects, when the change in Pippo's 
destiny caused the breach between him and her father. 

This estrangement had not been submitted to by her 
with perfect resignation to the paternal will. Not that 
she had gone to the length of attempting any clandestine 
intercourse, either by speech or otherwise, with her old 
playmate, or had even ventured to defend the course he 
had taken, when her father expatiated on the enormity of 
it. She was perfectly convinced, indeed, of his wickedness 
and reprobate condition; but nevertheless the fact was that 
she did not feel at all the less kindly towards him on 
account of it. 1 should almost say — but that I don't want 
to give rise to the idea that Beppina was other than a good 
girl — that she was all the more inclined to like him for 
his castaway position. No ! not like him for it exactly ! 
That, of course, could not be. But she felt a lively interest 
in him. Yes! that is the right phrase; — ^felt a warm 
interest in his welfare. But the heart, we know, is des- 
perately wicked; — the female heart no less so than the 
male; though it seems almost incredible that it should be 
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BO ! And Beppina was constantly returning to the subject 
of "poor Pippo" with her father, whose heart was much 
more chastened in this matter, and urging that forgiveness 
should be extended to the scapegrace. And each time 
that she had chanced, in the course of the Sunday or 
holiday evening walk in the Cascine or on the Lungamo, 
to catch a sight of her old playmate, improved, alas ! in 
outward appearance quite as much as he was deteriorated 
in inward grace, she attacked old Laudadio a&esh on the 
duty of charitable construction and forgiveness. 

And Beppina's will, enforced by Beppina's eloquence, 
was in most cases by no means without effect on her 
father. But in the matter of Pippo the graceless, he had 
been immoveably firm. To have abandoned the sacred 
calling to which he had been destined was bad, and was 
the ostensible reason for withdrawing all coimtenance from 
so scandalous a sinner; but to have abandoned it to become 
a beggar, an artist without employment, or probable 
chance of any, was in the eyes of the careful and thrifty 
old tradesman — ^it may be surmised without lack of charily 
— still worse. 

Such was the position of matters, when tidings of 
Pippo's suddenly improved prospects began to reach the 
ears of the old wax-chandler. The amount of good fortune 
which had befallen him, and of golden promise for the 
future, was, of course, bb usual in such cases, made the 
most of in passing from mouth to mouth. An English 
milordo of enormous wealth and the highest rank had, it 
was declared, made him the most magnificent offers, and 
undertaken to assure him a brilliant career. His works 
were already sought for, and purchased before they were 
off the easel, &c. 

Now, all this made a very material difference in worthy 
Signor Laudadio*s estimate of his young friend Pippo's 
position, and of the sinfulness which he had been guilty of 
in reaching it. Nor did he at all attempt to disguise this 
change in his opinions. It appecired, then, that the young 
man had a real vocation for art. A real vocation, im- 
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planted by Providence, was assuredly not to be set aside. 
It was one of the cases in which success, and success only, 
could justify the step that had been taken. It made all 
the difference in every point of view. As no position or 
career could be more miserable and hopeless than that of 
an unknown unemployed painter, so there was scarcely 
any at all within the limits of Signor Laudadio*s social 
sphere which could offer brighter prospects and possibili- 
ties than that of a successful well-employed artist, occupy- 
ing the foremost rank in his profession. Then Beppina. 

. . Well ! Perhaps she was right after all, the little 
puss ! She generally had a shrewd notion of what was 
what. So much Signor Laudadio would confess. 

And with such thoughts in his head the old wax-chandler 
hobbled off from his shop one evening to the caf§, deter- 
mined to hold out the olive branch to Pippo, if he should 
be at all willing to accept it. 

Old Laudadio was in the habit of frequenting a quiet 
little cafe, where he met almost every night in the year 
the same set of old fellows of his own standing. But on 
this occasion he betook himself to the * Bottegone,' where 
he knew he should be likely to meet with the rising artist. 
The throng of people, tables, benches, and stools, which on 
summer evenings encroaches in front of this favourite cafe 
on the pavement of the piazza almost half-way across the 
wide space between it and the cathedral, was no longer 
there, for the evenings had begun to be fresh. But two or 
three little tables, and a few rheumatism-defying lovers of 
open air and moonlight, were still out on each side of the 
entrance to the cafe; and there, sure enough, was Pippo 
smoking his cigar, and haranguiug a little knot of three 
or four admiring listeners. 

" Oh ! Signor Pippo ! " cried the old gentleman, as he 
limped up, awakening echoes from the huge towering wall 
of the cathedral with every thump of his stick on the 
pavement, ** you are the very man I wanted to see ! " 

'* To think of seeing you here, Signor Laudadio ! " 
returned Pippo, who understood in an instant what his 
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old fPiend had come for, and why, just as well as if lie had 
read in his heart all those considerations which have been 
set forth, and who was far too worldly-wise a man to 
allow any temper to interfere with what might be advan- 
tageous to him. " Is the Cafe Greco burned down ? for I 
should think nothing else would drive you out of your old 
haunts." 

''The Ca^ Greco stands just where it has stood any 
time this thirty years/' rejoined the old man, '' and I 
should be there in my usual comer if I had not come here 
on purpose to bring you my congratulations. Bat perdinci 
bacco / * it is too cold to stay here. Come in, and take a 
ponce, and let us have a talk of old times." 

''With all my heart, Signer Laudadio! I have not 
forgotten all your kindness to me, though 'tis years ago. 
And how is Beppina ? " 

" Ah ! Beppina ! She has not forgotten you either. 
She has always been wanting me to make it up with you. 
But what would you have ? How could I bring to my 
house a young fellow who had made a scandal, and was 
determined to go to the dogs ? But now you are going 
quite in a di^Perent direction by what I hear, and that 
makes all the difference, you know." 

" To be sure I to be sure ! " said Pippo, not the least 
moved by any feeling of moral indignation to quarrel with 
the possibilities of bread and butter set before him in this 
irank profession of success -worship. 

And so the chat went on in a very Mendly tone till the 
ponce was out, and Pippo had told, with as much colouring 
as he could venture to lay on, all his past and expectations 
of future fortune. 

" Yes ! Englifih patronage is a very fijae thing ! " said 
old Laudadio, taking his young friend by the button^ as 
they stood at the door of the cafe about to separate. 
" They are rich, the heretics! and they spend their money. 

* An exclamation invented and used by those Tuscans who are 
©crapulous enough to prefer avoiding the impropriety of saying "per 
dio Bacco." 
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Bat what should you say, my lad, to a oommissiou of 
importanoe that would bring both cash and credit from 
.... I mention no names .... from a high quarter ? 
There might be such a thing to be had, and old Laudadio 
Beninoasa might be one who possibly would have some* 
thing to say in the matter. Eh ! '' 

"Oh! Signer Laudadio ! . . . ." 

*' Well ! Basta ! I have said nothing. But come to the 
old place, and ask Beppina how she does, and we'll talk. 
Good night." 

"To-morrow evening, then. Good night, my kind 
friend!" 

" And I say, Pippo, a little word in your ear ! " added 
the old gentleman, turning and limping up to Pippo. 
"When one speaks of high quarters, nothing is to be 
done without an imblemlshed morality, you imderstand me. 
Young men will be young men. But there must be no 
scandal Basta ! " 

And, 80 saying, he turned and hobbled off across the 
moonlit space, between the marble steps of the vast front 
of the church and the baptistery, in the direction of the 
cereria. 

Pippo turned, too, towards his home, meditating much 
on all that had fallen from his former friend and protector. 

The old wax-chandler's advance to seek a reconciliation 
was a very good sign — a very good sign indeed ! He was 
one of those men who have an instinctive sense of coming 
good fortune, and whose adhesion is a prediction of it, 
which goes far to insure its own verification. Then his 
hints of possible patronage. High quarters! Could he 
mean the court ? It was not impossible. Then his men- 
tion of Beppina — a shade more, it seemed to Pippo, than 
had been absolutely necessary; and that parting shot 
about morality — evidently alluding to poor Tina; of course 
there was much to think of in all this. 

And Pippo strolled slowly towards the Via deW Amors, 
much musing on the various hopes and possibilities which 
the talk of old Laudadio had caused to flit before his mind. 
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"Tina was to go there to-morrow. Wliat can I say to 
him?" 

** I'll tell you what/' said Tito, ** you must say that she 
is ill. Poveretta ! I am sure, to look at her, sitting there 
all alone in the dark and cold, it would be likely enough 
that she should be. Send in the morning to say that she 
is ill, and cannot come. That will put it off for a while, 
and we can find some remedy or other. Probably they 
will get another model in the meantime." 

" Well," replied Pippo after a moment's pause, " that's 
what it must be, I suppose. I must send in the morning." 

And with that the trio separated, and Pippo turned up 
the Via deW Amove, with a fresh set of thoughts added to 
those which had been before occupying his mind ; but 
which he seemed indistinctly to feel had a tendency in 
them pointing in a similar direction. 



CHAPTER IX. 

DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE FOE SAINTS AND ARTISTS. 

It was late by the time Pippo got home, very late for 
the habits to which La Beata had been accustomed. But 
he Ibimd her, as Tito had told him, patiently waiting for 
his return, and looking forward to her little reflected 
gleam of sunshine in his joyous spirits, and triumphant 
reports of the tokens of his coming prosperity, — ^what this 
artist of xt^ute had said to him, the compliments that 
others had paid him, &c. The short quarter of an hour 
during which all this was retailed to her of an evening by 
Pippo, when he came home from the cafe, was the bright 
spot in her day, and the reward for the long dreary hours 
of vigil by which it was preceded. 

She w^ sitting, when he entered, in the far part of the 
hijige room close under the great window, £*om which the 
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bri^t wHte moonlight was streaming in. As soon as the 
moon had risen high enough to shine into this window, 
aha had put out her little lamp as a measure of economy, 
for the olive oil universally burned in Tuscany is an 
expensive article ; and the quantity saved by leaving the 
moon to do its office might suffice for the salad for the 
morrow's meal. As she sat there motionless, while her 
thoughts flitted jfrom the somewhat alarming engagement 
to be fulfilled on the next day, to castle-buildiug fancies 
respecting her own and Pippo's future, but with her ear 
unconsciously on the watch the while for his expected 
footstep on ibe stair, there was an airy tenuity of outline 
about the slender white -robed figure, ghostly pale in the 
pale white light, that so perfectly represented the idea 
poetical fancy is wont to form of a disembodied spuxw, 
as to have startled any one entering the chamber with a 
frame of mind at all attuned to such imaginings. 

Pippo's mind as he came in was busied, however, with 
thoughts of a very different order. La Beata started up 
to meet him, and instantly perceived that something was 
amiss. Instead of the joyous noisy good humour with 
which he had latterly been wont to come home fuU of the 
little cafe triumphs of the evening, there w^as a heavy 
frown on his brow, and he was strangely sparing of 
words. 

"What is it, Pippo mio?" asked Tina, tenderly. 
** Something has gone wrong ! Something has vexed you, 
Pippo ! " 

" Qone wrong ! " cried Pippo, throwing himself on the 
old sofSa; "things always do go wrong when people 

• . I'll tell you what it is, Tina, you are not looking 
well ! You are not strong, and if you won't think for 
yourself, others must think for you." 

La Beata was utterly amazed at this entirely new notion. 
It had never occurred to Pippo to fancy her ill before, or 
to take any special heed to her health. And now there 
was more of discontent and almost displeasure in his 
manner than of any appearance of affectionate solicitude. 
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" My own dear Pippo ! " said ehe, " wliat has put such 
a notion into your head ? I am quite as well as usual, 
trust me I am." 

" I teU you that your look does not please me. You 
have been changing for the worse for some time past. 
Perhaps this cold bam of a place does not agree with you. 
I am sure you are not well; and I don't think you are in 
a fit state to take the fatigue of going out to sit for these 
English people." 

** But we have promised, have we not? I must go. 
And believe me, Pippo dear, you have taken a notion into 
your head without any reason. Trust me, my own, I am 
just the same as I always am. I have nothing the matter 
with me." 

'* But I won*t trust you at all upon the subject, Tina. 
I think you are not strong enough to undertake this job. 
I don*t choose you to do it. And I shall write to-morrow 
to Mr. Patringham to tell him that you are not in health 
to justify your waiting on his daughter." 

Tina was utterly astounded, and could not help feeling 
persuaded that there was something behind which Pippo 
did not think fit to tell her. But this last declaration of 
his sovereign will on the subject was decisive. And Tina 
would as soon have thought of rebelling against fate as 
against his wiU and pleasure. As far as her own little 
private preference was concerned, she was not sorry to 
escape ^m a duty which her shyness made painful to her. 
And had it not been that she was haimted by a feeling 
that the real truth of the matter had not been told her, 
and that something evil or disagreeable had happened to 
cause this sudden change in Pippo's plans, she would have 
been weU contented ^th his decision. As it was, she 
could only acquiesce apd declare her readiness to be ruled 
by him in aU things. 

The next morning when Pippo sat down to write his 
note to Mr. Patringham, an unforeseen difficulty presented 
itself before him. It was absolutely necessary to speak of 
La Beata by name. By what name, style, or title should 
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lie speak of her ? The Englishman conceived that he had 
been told that she was his wife. Was it possible so to 
write as to leave this to be supposed, without absolutely 
saying as much in words ? He could find no way of doing 
this. Every phrase that he could think of, short of writing 
"my wife" or " Sig» Lonari," seemed clearly to lead to a 
suspicion of the truth. And the first of all necessities was to 
avoid incurring the displeasure of Mr. Patringham. Then 
he reflected that in any case it would be necessary to avoid 
any further meeting at any time between La Beata and the 
Patringham family. The mistake, as he called it to him- 
self, need never be found out at all. So at last he decided 
on writing that he was very sorry to say that his wife was 
very unwell, and that the state of her health must unfor- 
tunately prevent her from availing herself of Mr. Patring- 
ham*s kind proposal. 

La Beata had observed the length of time and considera- 
tion which this note had cost Pippo ; as also that he sealed 
and carried it down stairs to find some means of sending it, 
without either showing it to her, or making any observa- 
tion as to its contents. And it was impossible but that 
those unusual circumstances should add to the mystification 
and misgiving which oppressed her. Shortly after sending 
his note, and again impressing on her the fact that she was 
very imwell, Pippo went out, and she was left to her 
knitting and solitary meditations. 

Pippo wished on his part to indulge also in meditations, 
which could, he felt, be more freely pursued elsewhere than 
in his home, in company with La Beata. 

What a providential mercy it was, that he had been 
warned in time of the scrape he was on the point of getting 
into with Mr. Patringham ! It might have ruined all his 
hopes. What queer people they must be, these English 
milordi I What the devil could it matter to them on what 
terms he and La Beata lived together ? But what would 
one have? It was their way of thinking. And seeing 
that they and those like them were the people who could 
make or mar one's fortunes, it was necessary to fall in 
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with, their prejudices. Then his thoughts reverted to old 
Laudadio and the conversation of the preceding evening. 
What, if the old man were reaUy beginning to think that 
he might find a worse son-in-law than the rising artist ? 
What, if Beppina really had thought of him and their old 
playfellow days more than he had ever thought of her? 
These were golden visions, indeed! And it seemed that 
there was nothing very improbable in them. It was 
evident, at all events, that the old wax-chandler meant to 
take him by the hand. But then it must be adieu, once 
for all, to " La Boh^me " and its ways and associations. 
Laudadio Benincasa's son-in-law must be a respectable and 
respected citizen. And then he saw himself, in imagina- 
tion, installed in that very desirable and worshipful position. 
He should continue to work at his profession, of course — 
but it would be more for love of art than for profit. He 
would from time to time produce a great picture, which 
would set all Florence talking; and might perhaps be 
induced to execute some work occasionally for English or 
American amateurs, who would strive to tempt him by 
fabulous prices to xmdertake commissions for them. The 
first floor of the old palace over the cereria would make a 
charming residence. The light in the rooms on the garden 
front was all that could be desired. But those banking 
people who rented it. Had they a lease ? That was the 
principal question. 

And then as he was crossing the south-east comer of the 
cathedral piazza towards the Via del Proconsolo, immersed 
in these thoughts, the course of them was broken by the 
passing of a " Misericordia " procession, which was defiling 
from out of the " Via Buia " * into the piazza. 

Few persons can have ever visited Florence without 
having seen and been struck by these dismally funereal 
processions traversing the streets on their errands of mercy. 
The " Misericordia " is a brotherhood, consisting of Floren- 
tines of all ranks and professions, vowed to the ministering 

* Or Dark Street ; so called from its narrowness. It ODens into the 
Piazza d*jl Duomo, at right angles with the Via del Proconsolo. 
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to and relieving certain forms of distress and calamity. 
It dates from the 13th century, and has ever been one of 
the most unexceptionable forms in which the spirit of 
Koman Catholic charity has manifested itself. The office 
•which the Society principally proposed to itself to imder- 
take, at the time of its foundation five hundred years ago, 
was the burial of the dead. It arose from the urgent need 
that existed for some more efficient means to fhis end. 
The most destructive of all the great pestilences which 
desolated Florence again and again during the middle ages 
was then raging, and the dead were lying imburied in the 
streets of the city. Those whose office it was to bury them 
in normal times, had themselves fallen victims to the 
pestilence ; and the duty of handling or even approaching 
the decomposing bodies was a fearfully perilous one. It 
was imder these circumstances that the " Arch-confraternity 
of the Misericordia " was instituted. But in process of 
time, as the better organisation of society has rendered this 
especial "act of mercy" imnecessary, tiie task which the 
brotherhood now chiefly propose to themselves is the 
immediate attendance on the spot where any accident or 
sudden stroke of illness has occurred, and the transport of 
the sufferer to the hospital, or to his home, as the case may 
require, in their litters borne on the shoulders of six or eight 
of the brethren. They also attend, whenever summoned, 
to transport the sick, when necessary, from their homes to 
the hospitals. And this latter form of assistance is that 
which they are in these days most frequently caUed on to 
render. Notice is sent to their office, head-quarters, or 
oratory — ^for the place partakes of the nature of all these, 
— ^which is situated on the south side of the cathedral 
piazza, to the effect that the services of the Misericordia are 
needed in such or such a house in any part of the city. 
A large deep-toned bell, whose boding boom is well known 
to all dwellers in Florence, is immediately tolled to call 
. those of the brethren who are ** on the roster " for that 
week. One toll of the bell announces a call for the trans- 
port of a sick person to the hospital. Two strokes tell that 
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an accident, such as a broken limb, or other, has occurred ; 
and three that a sudden death in some place, requiring 
immediate removal of the dead, has happened. But the 
especial characteristic and peculiarity of this ancient 
brotherhood is the care that is taken to provide against 
the good deeds done by its members being ** seen of men.*' 
Each member, when, on hearing the fatal bell, he hurries 
to the place of rendezvous above mentioned, £nds there 
retidj for him a black linen gown, which descends to his 
feet, and a black peaked* hood, with two holes in it for the 
eyes to look through, which be forthwith puts on, and 
becomes at once irrecognisable by his most intimate 
acquaintance. The black figures, some twelve or twenty 
in number, form themselves silently into procession, lift on 
the shoulders of six or eight among them a covered litter 
all black like themselves, and proceed in complete silence 
to the place where their services are required. And every 
hat is doffed, even by those who treat other ecclesiastical 
personages and corporations with scant reverence, as the 
funereal looking procession passes; and every carriage 
draws aside to leave the way clear for the bearers of aid 
and consolation to the wretched. For the brotherhood of 
the " Misericordia " has in all ages stood very high in the 
good opinion of Florentines ; and to be a member of it is 
an undoubted mark of respectability, and passport to 
consideration. 

Pippo faced towards the procession, and lifted his hat 
respectfully as it passed ; and the thought struck him, as 
he did so : — ^Why should not I become a member of the 
Misericordia ? One ought to do some good in the world. 
It would be exactly the thing to please old Laudadio ; just 
the very thing to indicate an intention of reforming oneself 
and becoming a steady and respected member of society. 
I wiU speak to him about it this evening. 

And with this thought in his head Pippo pursued his 
way down the Via del Proconsolo tiU he came to the comer . 
at which the Corso falls into it. He turned up the latter 
street and, slowly strolling along the north side of it. 
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turned into the shop of Beppo Vanni the colourman, 
which, it will be remembered, was just opposite the 
apartment in which the widow Leti and her daughter 
had lived and carried on their business of artificial flower 
making. 

Old Vanni was not in the shop himself; but Pippo, who 
like most of the artists in Florence, was more or less known 
ittesre, entered into some trivial talk with the shopman, and 
presently asked who was living in the rooms opposite, which 
had been inhabited by the widow Leti some years ago, and 
if Uie same trade was still carried on there. 

He was told that another lone widow had succeeded to 
La Vedova Leti, and that, as he had supposed likely, she 
was engaged in the same business. It is frequently the 
case that when the tenant of an apartment in which any 
trade has been long carried on vacates it by death or 
otherwise, the dwelling is let to some other follower of the 
same calling, anxious to profit by the connection which 
may adhere to the locality. In reply to further inquiries, 
he further learned that the woman's name was Marta Sappi, 
and that she lived entirely alone. 

Having ascertained these facts, he left the shop, and 
continued his stroll more deeply immersed in thought than 
ever. 

Pippo, to do him justice, had been and was an in- 
dustrious labourer at his easel. His habit was to spend 
the entire morning in his studio, while La Beata busied 
herself about the duties of their little household, sat to 
Pippo as a model, sallied forth, basket on arm, to make 
any small purchases which might be required, or finally 
indulged in her chief pleasure of sitting with her knitting 
in her hand by the side of his easel, and chatting of the 
progress and hopes and fears connected with the work in 
hand. On the day in question, however, he did not return 
home, but spent the entire day after his visit to the shop 
in the Corso in lounging from one to another of the studios 
of his acquaintances. Between four and five he joined two 
or three of these who were going to dine at a modest 
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eating-hoiise, and it was not till near seven, and long 
after it was dark at that season, that he returned to his 
studio. 

" Oh ! Pippo I where have you been ? Thank God you 
are come home at last ! What has happened to keep you 
out all day!" burst out poor Tina, when he entered the 
door. She had not lit any lamp, but had been walking up 
and down the huge nearly dark roofm ever since she could 
no longer see to do her knitting. 

"Why should anything special have happened?" 
returned Pippo, in no very kind tone of voice. "I had 
business to attend to. You can't suppose that things are 
to go on for ever as they have done. It is absolutely 
necessary that I should show myself a little in the world. 
Many things that suited me well enough when I was a 
poor devU, whose existence was known only to two or three 
thieves of picture-dealers, won't do now that I have a 
footing in quite a different world. I don't know that I 
shall stay in this bam of a place." 

" Caro mio ! it is such a beautiM light for work here ! 
Do you think that we shall get anything that will suit us 
as well? We have been very, very happy here, Pippo 
mio ! " And there was an unacknowledged something at 
her heart, that made her voice full of tears, as she re- 
membered this happiness. " But you know best, dear 
Pippo," she added, ''and wiU do what is best, as you 
always do." 

" Happy ! yes ! I am sure I have done my best to 
make you happy, Tina, while we have Hved together here. 
But one cannot always think of happiness. One must 
think of duty also sometimes. Now, I am going to see 
Signor Laudadio on business, and must make myself a 
little decent. Where are my things ? " 

" But have you eaten, Pippo ? " she said, as she hastened 
to light a lamp. ** Had you not better have something to 
eat before going out ? " 

'* I have dined, of course," said he, snappishly, ** and I 
suppose you have too ! " 
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"I, Pippo ! without you ! " cried poor Tina, more and 
more amazed at every fresh manifestation of what seemed 
to her a total revolution in her little world. ^* 1 waited 
for you." 

"Upon my soul one would think you wanted to vex 
one! Surely you might have guessed that 1 was kept 
from coming home ! '' said he. 

It was with difficulty that she could restrain herself 
from bursting into tears; but her utter bewilderment 
prevented her mind from realising at once the whole 
weight of the misery involved in the harsh unkindness 
of his manner. But all this time she was active in 
helping him to make his toilette, taking his clothes 
from the drawers^ brushing the smallest spec^ of dust 
from the carefully laid up best coat, and busy about all 
those numberless and nameless little feminine cares and 
offices which are so far more efficient to the end in view^ 
and so infinitely more agreeable in the administering of 
them, than the service of the best-drilled valet that ever 
brushed a coat. 

So entire and unreserved had been La Beata's belief 
and fSsdth that the connection between her and Pippo was 
necessarily and indefeasibly one for life, indissoluble by the 
very nature of things — so completely did she still regard 
it as such — that no sentiment of jealousy had ever entered 
her heart. She would as easily have imagined that 
mischief and danger might arise from her being in 
company with other men, as have conceived the idea 
that harm could come to her from his associating with 
other women. It is surely a mistake to consider jealousy 
as between man and woman a sentiment special in its 
kind and universally implanted in human nature. It is 
only a fear, generated, like all other fears, by the obser- 
vation of dangers seen to be real in the world aroimd us^ 
and would disappear from the human mind as the occur- 
rence in the world of the evils feared should become 
rare. In the meantime, each married man or woman 
is free from the scourge in very fair proportion to 
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the elevation and justice of their conception of the mar- 
riage tie. 

La Beata had never felt jealousy. Had the sentiment 
been known to her, it might have occurred to her to guess 
that Pippo would hardly have been as anxious as he evi- 
dently was about his toilette, hsid old Laudadio been the 
sole object of his visit. Assuredly a woman in her position, 
a Httle wiser in the world's bad teaching, would not have 
put the finishing stroke to her work by making him sit 
down while she retraced the parting in his hair, and care- 
fully arranged the handsome abimdance of black curling 
locks to the best advantage. 

Poor guileless little Tina ! Poor, as we say, not perhaps 
without a touch of contempt in our compassion ; yet how 
infinitely ridi, come what come might, in her incapability 
of conceiving the fate which threatened her ! 

So Pippo went forth, armed for conquest, to fulfil his 
engagement at the cereria. 

He foimd Signer Laudadio sitting in a little glazed box, 
partitioned off one comer of the immense shop, in deep 
conference with a priest, whose spruce neatness contrasted 
with the rusty shabbiness of the wealthy old trader very 
strikingly. He got up to go when Pippo made his appear- 
ance, and Signor Laudadio, merely giving the latter a nod 
of welcome, obsequiously limped by the side of him across 
the wide floor of the shop to the door. Arrived there, 
the priest took him by the button, and they remained on 
the door-step talking in low voices for a long while, as 
Tuscans will, appearing never able to bring their talking 
to an end. At last, slightly touching his huge glossy 
three-cornered hat in return for old Laudadio* s reverential 
bow, the smart ecclesiastic walked ofiP, and the wax- 
chandler turned to receive his other visitor. 

** Good evening, Sor* Pippo ! You'll excuse me if I did 
not welcome you before; you saw how I was enga^ed^ 
Do you know his reverence ? No ! Ah, well ! perhaps 
you may some day. That is the sort of Deople, Signor 
Pippo, whom it is good to know." 
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"To be sure! To whom do jou say so, my good 
sir?* To stand well in such quarters is just what is 
needed to a rising man in my position. But who is 
he?" 

" Ay ! ay ! Who is he ? and what could such a one as 
he have to talk about for a good half-hour with old Laudadio 
Benincasa? All in good time, my young Mend! all in 
good time ! But now come in, and see Beppina, and have 
a spell of chat." 

And so saying he led the way, pounding the brick floor 
sonorously with his stick as he went, through a door of 
communication with the dwelling-rooms behind the shop 
and warehouse. The large and well-proportioned chamb^ 
to which he brought his visitor was a very pretty one in 
summer, when the laige windows communicatiug with the 
garden beyond it were open. But now that these were 
closed and curtainless, it had, to English eyes at least, 
a somewhat bare and bleak appearance. There was no 
fireplace ; and the handsomely painted and yamished brick 
floor was uncovered save by three or four little squares of 
carpet, one before the music-stool in front of a grand piano, 
and the others before three or four large chairs placed in 
a semicircle facing a huge old-fashioned sofa with its 
back to the wall. On a large and handsome console with 
richly carved gilt legs, and a magnificent slab of giaHo 
antico marble, surmounted by an immense mirror in a 
splendidly carved gilt frame, on the opposite side of the 
room, was symmetrically ranged a tea service of gaudily 
painted, but very ordinary French porcelain, with its tall 
square-shaped tea-pot in the centre. The superb piece of 
furniture had been placed there some century and a half 
ago probably by the then owners of the palace; while 
the tea-things were the contribution of Signer Laudadio 
himself; and the contrast between the con8t>le and its 
burthen was not greater than that between the former 



• A common Florentine phrase, meaning, " there i« no need to tell 
me, who am well persuaded of it." It is a strong form of assent 
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and present masters of the house. In the centre of the 
room there was a marble table with a large lamp in the 
middle of it. This, however, was not lighted; its office 
being performed by a couple of the tall brass lamps 
described on a former occasion, one on the pianoforte, and 
the other brought in with him by the old wax-chandler. 
There were some loose sheets of music on the piano, but no 
other book of any sort, or any token of domestic occupa- 
tion whatever. On the walls were a few tolerable old 
pictures of sacred subjects, interspersed with several intoler- 
able framed French lithographs of battles. In the middle 
of the great sofa sat Beppina yawhing, but very patiently 
and very evidently awaiting the expected visitor, and far 
too simple and imsophisticated to make any attempt at 
pretending to be doing anything else besides waiting for him. 

** Eccplo ! " cried the old man as he entered ; " here he 
is, Beppina ! This is the gentleman who sells his pictures 
before they are off the easel, and has carriages full of 
English ladies at the door of his studio." 

" Good evening. Signer Pippo," said Beppina ; " truly it 
is a pleasure to see you again. You won't £nd things so 
much changed here as they tell me they are with you ." 

''But to me it seems that the change is at least as 
great here," said Pippo, with a very plain-speaking look 
of admiration at the young lady. She imderstood the 
impHed compliment perfectly well, and smiled with pleasure, 
not the least caring to appear unconscious of his meaning. 

"It pleases you to say so," she replied; ** ma che;* I 
am just what I always was." 

" Always the same charming little personage, no doubt. 
But in truth without compliment, Signora Beppina, you 
have reason to be content with the years that have changed 
a pretty child into a very lovely woman." 

And Pippo's very plain-spoken homage said nothing 
more than the truth, and nothing that was inconsistent 

♦ Literally " but, what ! *' a constantly recurring exclamation in 
Tuscan conversation. 
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with the simple and unaffected italian ideas of what is 
permissible in such cases. 

Beppina had, in fact, grown into a very pretiy girl. 
She was a bright richly-coloured little brunette, with 
brilliant black eyes sparkling with vivacity and good 
humour. Her small person was a little inclined to 
embonpoint, but not more so as yet than to give that idea 
of rounded, soft, dimpled, partridge-Hke plumpness, which 
to some eyes is the perfection of youthful beauty. Pretty 
little small-boned weU-fleshed hands and feet, a thoroughly 
good-natured mouth almost always dimpled with smiles, 
and showing a brilliant set of white little teeth, made 
up a very complete specimen of the *'beaute du diable" 
description. 

" But you ! you have changed into a great man, they tell 
me. It seems to me, too, that I see some alteration here- 
abouts," she added with a laugh in her eye, putting her 
finger on her chin. ** Does the talent grow with the 
beard. Signer Pippo? It would seem so; and in that 
case you must have plenty." 

*' Do you dislike beards, Signora Beppina ? " 

" I did not say that. But you, you know, Signer Pippo, 
had no right to have any at all. I am afraid yours came 
together with all sorts of bad courses." 

" But he has left all those behind now," struck in old 
Laudadio. ''It seems he has taken the path the saints 
marked out for him, since it is leading apparently to a 
good result. And henceforth, at all events, he intends to 
live respectably." 

" Indeed, that is my notion," said Pippo, rather naively, 
speaking of it as a new idea, which he had never yet 
tried ; '' and that puts me in mind of a matter I wanted to 
speak to you about, my dear sir. I have been thinking 
that I should like to become a member of the Misericordia. 
It is a very holy work, . . . and there is nothing more 
respectable." 

"Bravo, my dear Pippo! bravo, in truth!" cried the 
old gentleman, much delighted; **it is a most excellent 
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idea. There are many •indulgences to be enjoyed; and, 
as you say, it gives a man a certain character . . . ." 

"Perhaps, then, you, Signor Laudadio, could ma- 
nage . . . ." 

" Don't say another word, my dear boy. It shall be 
done. We'll put all that in the right way at once. I 
am very glad you have determined on so thoroughly 
desirable a step. And it encourages me," he continued, 
after a pause of consideration, " to speak to you at once 
of another matter, which I had in my head, but which I 
had intended to put off till .... in short, without beating 
the bush about it, till I saw whether you were really 
going to take the right end of the thread to unravel 
the skein, Sor' Pippo. You won't take it amiss; but 
what I was thinking of would do only for somebody 
standing well in certain quarters, you imderstand me." 

Pippo did understand in a general way that something 
advantageous might be within his reach, provided he 
could give suJQicient assurances of his intention henceforth 
to rank himself immistakably among the " right-think- 
ing" members of Florentine society. He must become 
visibly and decidedly ''respectable." And it must be 
understood, that much more, or rather something very 
different, was meant by this in the Florentine world of 
that day than the words imply in their simple English 
sense. Right-thinking respectability involved the pro- 
fession of a whole system of politictd and religious faith. 
It was to be the known adherent of the established order 
of things in Church and State, and the friend of those 
for whose advantage that order existed. • Older men than 
any who are likely to be among the readers of these pages 
can remember a time, happily now passed away for ever, 
when the same phrases had a very similar meaning among 
ourselves. Nobody in Florence, at the time referred to, 
understood them in any other sense. And of course one of 
the mischievous results of such a social code was to cause 
the easy toleration of much that was really evil among the 
large class shut out from respectability by this arbitrary 
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definition of it, while a second was seen in a very evident 
tendency among those who were '* respectable," by virtue 
of their opinions, to wink at the shortcomings of their 
friends in matters which would have excluded them from a 
class truly respectable by virtue of conduct. Of course, also, 
the ** good things " of the world, in a state of society such 
as that described, fall to the lot of the '* right thinkers;" 
and men who have a vigorous and vivid perception "of the 
side on which their bread is buttered, and a less clear 
recognition of some other matters, are apt at a certain 
period of their lives to recognise the expediency of 
assuming the livery of respectability and forswearing sack, 
at least in public. 

This was the desirable state of mind of which the emi- 
nently respectable wax-chandler was anxious to assure him- 
self in his yoimg friend ; for it so happened that by means 
of the working of some of those indirect and unavowed 
influences, which have been described as so rife in the 
conduct of the social operations which in Catholic countries 
engage a large portion of the attention of his friends and 
patrons the priests. Signer Laudadio Benincasa had it in 
his power, if not absolutely to dispose of, at least to 
influence very decisively the disposition of an extremely 
important commission to some fortunate artist. But it was 
necessary, at the same time, that he should be careful not 
to compromise his own credit by the recommendation of 
any but a thoroughly " right-thinking " candidate. 

The case was this. It had occurred to " a very exalted 
lady," as newspaper paragraphs say, to establish and bring 
into vogue at Florence a '* new religion." Protestant 
readers must not suppose that any fundamental change in 
doctrine is implied in so startling a project. In Roman 
Catholic phrase, the Franciscan order, when it was flrst 
founded, was a " new religion," or new rule of observance. 
And the scheme which the exalted lady was bent on merely 
consisted in bringing forward to notice a previously obscure 
saint, and getting up (under distinguished patronage) a 
new special devotion with liturgical ceremonies, processions, 
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anniversary days, confraternities, and all complete — a very 
pleasing resource for an exalted lady hard pressed to find 
some scope for her unemployed activity. But for these 
pious purposes a visible and attractive presentiment of the 
newly-promoted saint is indispensable. The new religion 
must be introduced to its devotees in a grand procession, 
in which the saint's banner must be borne aloft adorned 
with his or her portrait of life-like size and attractive 
aspect. Now, Saint Filomena was the fortimate saint, 
whom the .... exalted lady, upon this occasion, delighted 
to honour. And, accordingly, a portrait of St. Filomena, 
to be carried in procession on the first day of inauguration 
of the new devotion, was needed. And this was the com- 
mission which Signer Laudadio Benincasa the wax-chcindler 
thought he could find the means of putting into the hands 
of any protege of his own who might be a worthy recipient 
of such high patronage. And it is easy to xmderstand that 
the profits of such a commission would not be confined to 
the mere price to be paid for the picture wanted, but would 
be the means, in all probability, of introducing the fortu- 
nate artist to persons and places likely in many ways to 
prove stepping-stones on the road to fortune. 

All this old Laudadio proceeded to unfold to his atten- 
tive listener with many reticences, winks, and shrugs, 
reiterated injunctions of the discreetest silence, and no little 
self-importance. To all which Pippo his ear most seriously 
did incline. He perfectly comprehended the whole matter 
before the old wax-chandler had got a quarter through his 
hints and roundabout explanations, and was fully alive to 
all the advantages that might accrue to him from canying 
out the idea. He was very much persuaded, too, that the 
far more important prize of Beppina's hand might depend 
upon his success or failure in obtaining this commission. 
He perfectly well knew all the importance which her father 
would attach to a connection which might bring him, how- 
ever remotely and indirectly, into contact with the small 
charmed circle in which the exalted lady aforesaid lived 
and moved. And he was finally, fully awarer of the sort 
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of man it was necessary to appear to merit the patronage 
proposed to him. 

In short, the old man and the young one perfectly imder- 
stood each other. And when they parted, after a cordial 
invitation to return and see them another evening, " when 
they might talk of something else besides business all the 
time," as Beppina said, had been given by her and 
accepted by Pippo, it was agreed that Signer Laudadio 
should put all his wheels into motion for the attainment 
of the end in view, and that the artist should on his part 
neglect nothing which could help to render him worthy of 
the " most distinguished patronage." 



CHAPTEE X. 

THE KETURN TO THE OLD HOME. 



It was again late before Pippo reached his home. He 
had not returned thither immediately on leaving the cereria, 
but had spent an hour or more in saimtering slowly up and 
down the Lungamo, meditating deeply on various matters, 
which he felt he could debate with himself more freely in 
solitude than with La Beata at his elbow, and beneath the 
roof-tree of their common home. 

When at length he entered the studio, he foimd La 
Beata again waiting for him, as on the preceding evening. 
But she had fallen into so deep a sleep on her chair, that 
the noise of his entrance failed to awake her. In fact she 
was utterly exhausted. What with the unwonted vigil of 
the previous night, the harassing and painful ponderings 
and misgivings which had occupied her mind all the day, 
and, above all, her state of inanition from absolute want of 
food, she was in a fair way to be really as ill as Pippo had 
insisted on making her out to be when he decided that she 
should not fulfil her engagement to Mr. Patringham. He 
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would have been truly shocked had it occurred to him to 
guess the last of these causes of her exhaustion. When 
he had been vexed at finding that she had fasted while he 
had been dining at the eating-house, and, wholly absorbed 
in his preparations for his evening visit, had left her with- 
out saying anything further on the subject, he supposed — 
if he can be said to have supposed anything on a subject 
on which his mind had never rested for a moment — that of 
course she would take some food as soon as he was gone. 
At aU events his thought on the matter had not gone to the 
extent of reminding him that there was no article of food 
of any sort in the house, and that poor Tina was absolutely 
without the means of procuring any. Perhaps he might 
have had some reason to find fault with her for not having 
reminded him of these facts ; but in truth it was fi:om no 
shadow of an idea of " playing victim " that she had 
omitted to do so. It was simply that her mind had been 
too thoroughly filled with other, and, despite the urgency 
of her bodily need, more engrossing thoughts. She had 
remembered nothing more about her fasting condition, 
when he had left her ; but Nature had not forgotten to 
exact the penalty of neglecting her requirements. 

" What, Tina ! not gone to bed ! " said he, crossing the 
rootn and laying his hand on her shoulder. " It would 
have been better to sleep in bed than on the chair, 
wouldn't it?'' 

" Pippo dearest ! I am glad you have come ! I don't 
know liow I fell asleep. Is it late ? " she said, rousing 
herself, and rising from her chaii*. '' I am a&aid I am, 
not quite well, Pippo ! " she added, putting her shaking 
little thin hand on his arm ; " my head goes round, and 
my legs seem to give way under me. Help me to bed, 
Pippo, my own love ! " 

Pippo perhaps felt at that moment that a certain amount 
of "firmness" is sometimes needed for the operation of 
" getting off with the old love before one gets on with the 
new." He had, however, sufficient presence of mind — a 
fine quality, as aU the world knows — to turn poor Tina's 
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confession of illness to immediate use for the furtherance 
of the business in hand. 

** Well ! I told you you were not well ! I knew it was 
so this morning. This great cold garret don't do for you. 
I meant to have spoken to you to-night, Tina, about . . . 
several matters I have been thinking of. But you are too 
ill now. Let us hope you wiU feel better to-morrow 
morning.*' 

"I diaU be quite well by to-morrow morning, Pippo, 
dear ! " she said. " But let me get to bed now." 

The next morning "Nature's sweet restorer" had in 
some degree done its usual work. La Beata did feel better. 
But as still an exceeding sense of fatigue and languor was 
heavy on her, she decided on remaining in bed a few hours 
later than usual ; and Pippo brought her a roll and some 
coffee to her bedside. Just as she had taken this breakfast, 
and was declaring that she felt so much the better for it 
that she would get up, there came a ring at the door of the 
studio ; and Pippo, on going to see who was there, found 
the same servant in livery who had before accompanied the 
Patringham carriage. 

He brought a note from Mr. Patringham to Signer 
Lonari, expressing the concern of that gentleman and his 
family at Signora Lonari's indisposition, and offering, on 
the part of Mrs. Patringham, a visit to the invalid, if she 
could be of any service or comfort to her. Miss Patring- 
ham would not think, the note said, of attempting to supply 
the place of Signora Lonari, being sure that she should 
find no one who would please her so well ; and they all 
trusted that in a few days Signora Lonari would be suflB.- 
ciently recovered to permit of her carrying out the proposed 
sittings, which should be managed, Mr. Patringham begged 
to assure Signer Lonari, with every regard to his wife's 
delicate health. 

" What a piece of good luck that the door had not been 
opened to the servant by La Beata going about as well as 
usual ; — as would have been the case yesterday, or an hour 
or two later to-day ! " 

i2 
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That was the first thought that rushed through Pippo's 
mind. The second reverted to the answer to be returned 
to the note. It was a disagreeable note to write. There 
was again the necessity of alluding to La Beata as his wife, 
which he had been so reluctant to do in writing on the 
former occasion. Then the suggested visit had to be 
decisively avoided. And in the third place, it was neces- 
sary to hold out as little expectation as possible that La 
Beata would at any future time be able to fulfil her 
engagement. 

** Where's the ink, Tina ? " he called out to her in the 
inner room, or rather the enclosed comer of the large room ; 
" I must write a note to these people, — the English family. 
They still want you to go to them. I wish people would 
take No for an answer. I must tell them that you are ill 
in bed." 

*' You wiU find the ink on a ledge of the large window, 
dear. But, Pippo dearest, I feel quite well now. Would 
it not be better to say that I will go to them to-morrow, if 
that wiU suit?" 

"A pretty thing! and you lying there in your bed! 
What the deuce makes you so eager to go gadding after 
these English people, I wonder ? " 

Poor Tina was, in truth, very far from eager to do 
anything of the kind. She was only anxious that a scheme 
by which it was proposed that she should contribute some- 
thing to the common stock, should not be thrown up on a 
mistaken notion that she was unable to undertake it. 

"It's only that I am quite able to earn the money, dear 
Pippo. We should be very glad of it, caro mioJ* 

" I'll write what's best," said he ; and sitting down, he 
produced, after some meditation and several corrections, 
the following letter. 

" Most illustrious Sir,* 

'* The invalid for whom you have so kindly inquired 

* The ordinary Italian style of address to one with whom the 
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is, I am sorry to say, still very unwell, so much so as, I 
fear, to leave little hope that she should be able to think 
for a long while to come of any such engagement as that 
you were kind enough to propose to her. If she does not 
accept the very condescending offer of your most amiable 
lady to visit her, I beg you to believe that it is not because 
she is insensible to the kindness of it. But, thank God ! 
she is sufficiently well cared for by those on whom such duty 
naturally falls — (a chi spetta tal ufficio, were the words) ; — 
and it is, moreover, probable, that she will not remain 
where, as must have been but too visible to you when you 
honoured me with a visit, there are small means of affording 
her the comfort her delicate health renders necessary for 
her. 

" Repeating therefore, most illustrious Sir, the expression 
of my thanks for the kindness which has prompted your 
letter, I conclude, by declaring myself, with sentiments of 
the profoundest respect, 

" Your most devoted servant, 

" FlLIPPO LONAKI, 

" Painter. 
" No. 3497. Via dell' Amore. 3rd floor.'* 

As soon as Mr. Patringham's servant had departed with 
this letter, fairly copied out, sealed with a magnificent coat 
of arms fi:om a huge seal ring on Pippo's finger, and ad- 
dressed — 

'* Alia Sua Eccellenza 

L'lllustrissimo Signore 
II Sig^e Conte Patringham, 
Citta," 

Pippo asked La Beata if she felt able to get up ; and on 
her declaring that she now felt perfectly well, he said that 
he must go out on business, and should be back in an hour, 
when he should hope to find her dressed. 
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So Baying he took his hat, and walked again, as the day 
before, in the direction of the Via del Corso. He did not 
go the shortest way thither, however, but strolled all round 
the cathedral, with his eyes on the pavement, and appa- 
rently in deep thought. At last he came to the destination 
he had been in so little haste to reach; and this time 
entered not the colour-shop but the door opposite; and 
climbiDg to the second story, asked if the widow Sappi 
lived there. 

** Here ! at your service, sir," said an emaciated and 
poverty-stricken but cleanly looking woman past middle 
age. 

" You are the Signora Sappi ? If you wiU permit me, 
I want to speak on a matter of business with you a few 
minutes, — a small aSSoir, which perhaps may be of advan- 
tage to you. I am Filippo Lonari^ painter. You may 
have heard my name." 

'*0h! yes, sir; I know your name," said the little 
woman, as she led the way into her room, and swept an 
apron full of the materials of her trade off a chair, that 
she might offer it to her visitor. The vedova Sappi had, 
in fact, heard of Pippo Lonari not as the successful and 
rising artist of that name, but as the " damo " of Nunzia- 
tina Leti, the daughter of her predecessor in the room and 
business. And Signora Sappi already had a shrewd idea 
of the nature of the business on which the yoimg artist 
had come to her ; for she had lived more than fifty years 
in the world, and had competent experience of some at 
least of the ways of it. 

" You carry on the flower-making trade, as the widow 
Leti did," said Pippo, sitting down; ** one can live by it; 
but not over well, I am afraid." 

" Yes ! one lives, Signer, as you see. But as for well ! 
Holy Virgin 1 It is a hard struggle to Hve at all ! " 

" You are all alone, you see, Signora Sappi ; and that 
makes the matter worse for you than it was for Signora 
Leti, poor soul ! Now listen. I will tell you in two words 
what I have come to say to you. I dfiie say you know 
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that La Nimziatina Leti and I have been together since 
the death of her mother. She is an angel, poveretta ! truly 
one of God's angels. And it breaks my heart to see that 
she is ill off at that great bam of a studio of mine. She 
is delicate, and it don't suit her, poor little thing. Now 
you know most likely, before I tell you, that she was the 
main support of the old woman's business here. She is 
ftdl of talent, and understands your flower-making as few 
do. She has so much taste ! Now, in short, my idea is 
that she should come and live with you. You shall give 
her only board and lodging, and she shall help you in your 
manufacture. The lodging will cost you nothing. And I 
need not say that the keep of the poor little thing is 
scarcely more. I shall of course take care that all her 
other wants are supplied. She stands a great deal too near 
my heart for me to neglect her ! What do you say ? Is 
it a bargain ? " 

The proposal was far too evidently an advantageous one 
for poor vedova Sappi for her to doubt about accepting it. 
She knew very well the reputation which little Nina Leti 
had left in the neighbourhood ; — her gentle docility, un- 
wearied industry, and dainty fancy in the delicate manu- 
facture by which she earned her living. And these good 
qualities were to be turned to her profit, at the simple cost 
of affording her shelter and a modicum of food. There 
could be no hesitation about the matter. So it was arranged 
that Signora Sappi should be ready to receive La Beata at 
once, on her coming to her, — ^probably, said Pippo, with 
some little hesitation, that same day. 

Was it that he feared he might have some difficulty 
in thus quietly sending La Beata back again to the spot 
and the life from which he had taken her, as soon as it 
became convenient to him to do so ? Had he any percep- 
tion of the dull cold misery of the death in life to which 
he was about to consign iiie gentle, loving heart, whose 
only sunshine was the light of his presence and the warmth 
of his affection ? Did he at all realise the conditions of 
her return to that well-remembered dwelling and those 
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patient labours of her young years under circumstances so 
terribly different? If the long, prison-like hours and 
patient monotonous labour of that weary, sunless life had 
so paled that delicate organisation, both physically and 
intellectually, that no subsequent removal to open air and 
sunshine could avail to restore the flower to colour and 
vigour, even under the different conditions of those early 
years, what would be the effect of them now ? Then i£ 
the stimulus of hope was absent, at least the canker of 
regret was absent also. Then there was a mother to love 
and to laboxir for. Then if there had been little brightness 
in the future, there were no black shadows in the past. 
But now ! Now, what would the life be in that home so 
full of old memories, and to her so empty of all else? 
Did some imperfect conception of the lot to which he was 
about to condemn her so thrust itself before his imagina- 
tion, despite his will, as to cause a doubt whether he might 
be able to consummate the instant execution of the 
sentence ? If so, he had not even yet learned to appreciate 
justly the entirety of her devotion, her capacity of self- 
abnegation, and absolute trust. 

In returning to the studio, as in coming from it, he did 
not choose the shortest way. Some feeling there was, 
which made him unconsciously seek to defer by a few 
minutes the execution of his purpose. Some brief space 
he felt that he needed to prepare himself for the *' painful 
necessity " which was before him. He was determined, 
as he repeated to himself in his new character of a ''strictly 
respectable man," to act uprightly and conscientiously in 
this matter. A little mental discipline was necessary to 
nerve him for the act of duty required of him ; and happily 
his early education did not leave him at a loss, where to 
seek for, and how to apply it. The heart, he knew, is 
desperately wicked, and its impulses utterly untrustworthy. 
Fortunately he had a better and surer guide to rely on. 
He had been living these many months past in flagrant sin. 
He fully admitted and deplored it. It should be amply 
repented of; — ^nay, was he not already very sincerely 
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repenting of it? It was his bounden duty that his sin 
should cease. So far was clear. But what of that mode 
of putting an end to it suggested by old Maestro Borsoli, 
and so artlessly repeated to him by the "partner in his 
sin ? " What did " the books *' say on this point ? Nothing 
can be clearer. No reparation is due unless a promise of 
marriage have been made. Promise of marriage ! Had 
he ever thought of such a thing? Was La Beata (poverettaf) 
a likely sort of girl to have thought of exacting promises 
of any sort ? And even if protestations of life-long fidelity 
and that sort of thing could hh deemed equivalent to a 
promise of marriage — (and Pippo was strongly of opinion 
to the best of his recollection of the text-books, that they 
could not) — why even then, in cases where a distinct 
promise of marriage has been the means by which a too 
confiding one has been led astray, Holy Mother Church has 
wisely laid it down, that no reparation is required where 
the social position of the man is much above that of the 
woman.* Now Pippo felt that with his present prospects 
his position was very far superior to that of La Beata ; so 
that his course of duty was clear. Still the wickedness of 
the heart's natural promptings made it desirable for him to 
delay his return home a little, while he fortified himself 
with these truths, and schooled his moral nature to a fixed 
determination to do his duty at edl costs. 

When at length Pippo entered the studio, he found La 
Beata dressed, and sitting with her knitting in her hand 
as usual, but with her fingers not, as usual, busy with it, 
before his easel, gazing sadly at the now nearly finished 
picture of the poor crazy girl keeping her life-long watch 
for her lost lover. 

** What is the matter, Pippo ? " she cried, starting up 
as she marked the heavy frown on his face. "Something 
bad has happened. You have been displeased." 

" Nothing bad, except your being ill, Tina," he replied. 
" Do you feel better now ? " 

• This incredible doctrine is accurately taken from the authorised 
text-book of casuistry. 
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" Oh, yes I much better ! I feel rather weak and tired 
as it were, and my head is giddy now and then. But I 
shall do very well, never fear ! " 

" Because I wanted to speak to you seriously, Tina, if 
you are well enough to listen to me.*' 

" I must be bad, indeed, when I am not well enough for 
that, dearest ! But * seriously,* you say. Something amiss 
has happened. What is it, Pippo ? " 

"Nothing amiss, I tell you; on the contrary. I told 
you, you know, before you were obliged to confess that 
you were ill, that I saw very well that this miserable place 
was destroying your health. I do not mean to let you 
stay here, and I have found a place that I think wiU exactly 
suit you." 

" But will it suit you, Pippo ? You must think of the 
light, you know. That is the first thing. And I assure you 
I am very well here. I love the dear old room — the first 
I was ever happy in, Pippo. Besides, I can't bear that 
we should change, and perhaps pay more on my account." 

One would suppose she was making it as difficult for me 
as possible ! thought he, irritably. But it must be said. 

"Yes!" he continued; **I have to think of the light, 
as you say, and it is difficult to find a place that will suit 
in all ways. It will in any case be necessary for me now 
to have a better studio, and one where I can conveniently 
receive the visits of strangers and people of all sorts. At 
the same time it is absolutely necessary that you should 
have a more comfortable home, and one where you would 
have some woman near you. You require more gentle 
nursing, my poor Tina, than I can give you." 

The poor child was altogether mystified by this senten- 
tiously delivered oracle. He seemed to speak kind words, 
and yet .... it could not be that he meant they were to 
separate ! Impossible ! She looked up into his face with 
a scared expression of terror in her eye, and caught his 
hand as she cried, " What is it, Pippo ? what are we to 
do ? " Her mind instinctively clove to that dear " we," as 
though there had been a spell of safety in it. 
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" Why, this it is, Tina," replied he, " and I am sure you 
will be reasonable enough to see the truth of what I say. 
Since it is clear that we cannot £nd what we each require 
under the same roof, it is better that we should find it 
under two. That is all." 

SJie dropped the hand she had been holding while he 
spoke, and, clasping her own together, looked at hitn with 
so piteous an entreaty in her face, that it forced him to 
seek support in the reflection that he was completing aa 
act of imperative duty. 

" Pippo ! " she almost shrieked. 

"Will it not be best now, Tina? Be reasonable. 
Consider what will be best for both parties. We shall be 
very near together, you know." 

** Oh, Pippo ! Pippo ! " she cried, again snatching his 
hand ; " must you send me away? Are you sure that it 
will be best for you ? Are you quite sure ? Think, Pippo, 
how happy we have been together here ! Can there be no 
more days like those ? " 

" Now, Tina, this is not talking sense. I am quite sure 
that what I have said will be best for me and best for you. 
As one gets on in life it is impossible that things cau 
always continue the same." 

Her head fell on her breast, and she remained perfectly 
silent for two or three minutes. 

" Is there no hope, Pippo ? " she said at length, raising 
her eyes to his hard unsympathising face. " Will you not 
think it over again ? See now, my own beloved. If it is 
not well that the great people who come to the studio 
should see me there, and .... interfere with me as those 
English people did, I could stay always in the inner room. 
I would never, never come out till you called me, Pippo. 
I should not at all mind that. I would busy myself with 
my knitting-needle. I could sit to you whenever you 
required it. And you always used to say, you know, 
Pippo, that you never worked so well from any other 
model as from your poor Tina. Could I not be of use to 
you still ? Oh ! think again — think again, Pippo ! Don't 
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flend me away from you! .... if you still love me, 
Pippo/' she added, while the tears began to stream down 
her pale cheeks. 

" It is nonsense to talk in that mannery Tina," he 
replied, with the calm authority of superior reason. *' I 
have told you what I think best, and what I think right 
for you and for me. Do not let us talk any more about it. 
You will find that you are making yourself miserable for 
nothing. I am going to place you where you will be a 
great deal better off than you have been here. You will 
very soon admit that I have acted for the best. 'Surely it 
is silly to make a misfortune out of the necessity of our 
living under different roofs for a time." 

His conscience smote him as he uttered the last words. 
But he comforted himself with the reflection that, in pure 
eonsideration for the violence of her undisciplined temper, 
it was better to let the Wow, which was inevitable, fall on 
her by degrees. Tina eagerly marked the words '* for a 
time," and treasured them up for future consolation. She 
felt, too, that if any intelligible circumstance had parted 
her and Pippo for a while — such as a journey, for instance, 
or other such cause — ^it would be unreasonable to feel it, 
however she might dislike it, as a source of intolerable 
misery. Yet she instinctively refused in the present case 
to draw any comfort from the reflection. Perhaps there 
was that in the dry hard manner of the arbiter of her 
destiny, from which the prescient heart gathered more than 
from the mere words spoken. 

" Have pity on me, Pippo ! " she replied. " If it is 
good for you that I should go away from you, it is very 
wrong of me to be so unwilling. But my selfishness is 
stronger than I am. I will try to do as you wish me, 
Pippo, now, as I have always done. You know better than 
I what is best and right. I will try. But dearest love, 
if 8 very, very hard." 

Pippo by this time was walking up and down the room, 
taajestic in the consciousness of being master of the situation. 
The point arrived at had been more easily reached than he 
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had ventured to hope. La Beata sat plunged in thought 
for a while, following him in his walk with wistful eyes. 

At last she said, speaking scarcely above a whisper, 
" When am I to go away, Pippo ? " 

*' Well ! it is painful to both of us, certainly. And 
when a painful thing has to be done, it is always best to 
get it over as soon as may be. It is of no use tormenting 
oneself with thinking of it. I thought it would vex you 
less upon the whole if I said nothing to you till I had made 
the necessary arrangements. So I have settled for you to 
deep in your new home to-night, Tina." 

She started, and the look of wild scared terror came 
back into her eyes. " This night ! — to go away this very 
day ! Oh ! it is dreadfully sudden. Can there be no 
delay ? One night, Pippo, dear 1 This our last day. Do 
that much for your poor Tina." 

It would have been easy to accede to this petition, for no 
positive arrangement had been made with Signora Sappi to 
the effect that her expected inmate should arrive that day. 
But Pippo thought that he might have more difGlculty in 
accomplishing his purpose on the morrow than in pushing 
it to an immediate completion. He could not yet reach a 
comprehension of the unresisting devotedness, that made 
his victim plastic in his hands as potter's clay. It would 
have been difficult for a man less fully armed by a sense 
of duty to have resisted that piteous appeal of clinging 
affection. But Pippo was too prudent a general to run the 
risk of endangering the victory he had already won, by 
delay in securing its results. 

" No, Tina ! " he said; " it must be as I have settled it; 
and believe me I am acting for the best. When anything 
disagreeable has to be gone through, it is wisdom, as I 
said before, to get it over ! " 

** Get it over, Pippo ! Oh ! it is worst of aU to hear 
you speak in such a manner ! " said the poor child, burst- 
ing into a paroxysm of tears. ** How can parting be got 
over, except by coming together again? Let me have 
one day, Pippo, only one ! " 
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So he answered : " Nay, Tina, I cannot let you run away 
with that, at least not now ; for I am going to make use of 
the sketch for a picture I have in my mind." (A picture, 
planned and studied without any communication with her ! 
This utterly unprecedented novelty inflicted its own separate 
stab.) *' But perhaps at some fiiture time," he added, " I 
ehaU have the pleasure of giving it you." 

She put the picture down after one long look at it, with- 
out saying another word. One additional pang more or 
less appeared hardly to have the power of rousing her from 
her almost lethargic state of resignation and acquiescence. 
But her heart seemed to her to be becoming colder and 
more numb every minute. She would not have been able 
to give any account of the phenomenon to herself, and 
much less to another ; but she felfc in every fibre of her 
heart the strange coldness of his manner to her, the dis- 
tance which seemed by some mysterious and irresistible 
agency to increase every instant between her and him, 
whom she had deemed a part of herself; and the impas- 
sable barrier which, gathering out of nothing like a baleful 
doud, was rapidly rendering the petssage of all sympathy 
from the one heart to the other impossible. She neither 
understood nor reasoned on anything of all this. But the 
most skilled and subtle analyst of the infinite modes in 
which one human heart may impress and influence another, 
could not have felt every gradation of it more acutely. 

Pippo began to busy himself with canying down ihe few 
small matters which made the sum of La Beata's worldly 
goods ; and she continued standing on the spot where she 
had put the picture out of her hands, gazing around her in 
a sort of stupor. Presently he came boimding up the 
stairs, and with a brisk cheery manner told her that all 
was ready. 

" Come along, Tina ! " said he : *' don't stand dreaming 
over it! We must not keep the fiacre waiting, or the 
fellow will charge his extra time. Come along ! " 

She suflered herself to be led down the stairs, and 
handed into the coach without speaking a word. She had 
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never made the least inquiry as to her destination. And 
when she heard him order the driver to drive to the Via 
del Corsoy the familiar address did not seem to make the 
smallest impression upon her. As Pippo seated himself in 
the carriage by her side, she took his hand in hers, and 
pressed it almost convulsively, while the tears were rolling 
silently down her cheeks. 

*' Are you quite, quite sure, Pippo,'* she said, after they 
had been in the carriage some minutes, ''that it is good 
for you for me to go away ? " 

'* Quite sure that it will be better for both of us,*' he 
answered, and that was the only word she spoke during 
the drive. 

Pippo was a little embarrassed at her having asked 
nothiig respecting the place she was to be taken to. He 
doubted whether it would be best to tell her at once where 
she was going, or to wait till her arrival told its own story. 
He decided on the latter, although he was not without some 
expectation that the unexpected discovery on her part of 
what home it was that he had selected for her might pro- 
duce some outbreak of feeling, which in the presence of 
Signora Sappi might be better suppressed. 

But when the coach stopped at the well-known door of 
her old home, it might have been supposed that La Beata 
had known perfectly well that that was her destination. 
She made no remark whatever, but proceeded to dimb 
wearily to the old room on the second floor, as if it had 
never ceased to be her dwelling. Pippo could not imder- 
stand it, and fancied that he must have mentioned to her 
the arrangement he had made inadvertently. The fact was 
that in the passive apathy of her despair, he might have 
led her anywhere, — the strangest place would hardly have 
roused her to remark it. But it seemed to her qiiite 
natural that she should return to the old familiar house. 
The sentence that she was to leave Pippo seemed to her to 
involve her return thither. All her life between her 
departure from that house and the present was wiped out 
and annihilated : and it appeared a matter of course to her 
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to find herself brought back to the point from which she 
started. It was like the return to the ordinary routine of 
daily life in the fairy story-books, after a charmed excursion 
into fairy-land. 

" Good day, Signora Sappi ! " said Pippo, as the widow 
appeared at her door to receive her lodger ; " Here we are ! 
She is not very well to-day, poor Tina ; and is a good deal 
beat with making the change, you know. But she knows 
it is for the best ; she will be better after a night's rest ; 
and I have no doubt that you will get on excellently well 
together. This is Signora Sappi, Tina, your new landlady." 

" Good day, Signora ! " said she, sitting down on the 
first chair she could see in the weU-known room, for it was 
as much as she could do to stand ; ** excuse me, I am very 
tired to-day." 

*' I hope, Signora, that I shall be able to make you com- 
fortable here," said the woman, kindly. 

" It is very good of you to receive me," replied Tina, 
and then added hurriedly, as if the thought flashed across 
her that it was necessary to save Pippo from any suspicion 
or blame in the matter ; " It is best for me to leave Pippo, 
because . . . because ..." 

But as the reasons were not at hand, Pippo put in 
quickly — 

" The studio I have is not a place, Signora Sappi, where 
she can have the comforts her health requires. With you 
here she will soon get well." 

A very unobservant eye could hardly have failed to see 
that physical health was at all events not the principal of 
La Beata*8 ailments. Her features had all the traces of 
much and recent weeping, and she appeared so utterly 
absorbed by some oppressing sorrow as to be scarcely able 
to constrain herself to take cognisance of what was passing 
before her. But the worthy widow Sappi manifested 
neither surprise nor curiosity at what she saw. She had 
lived — ^maid, wife, and widow — ^more than fifty years in 
the world, and the entire plot, beginning, progress, and 
denouement of the litUe drama, one scene of the last act of 
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which was passing before her, was quite as perfectly in- 
telligible to her, as if she had witnessed the action of the 
entire piece. 

To the world-worn widow it was the old, old story ; — a 
" disgrazia," not necessarily involving any moral turpitude 
on the part of any of the actors concerned in it — possibly 
admitting of mitigation by due use of candles and rosaries 
in the proper quarters, but evidently not calling for inter- 
ference on her part. Though she felt, therefore, no indig- 
nation against the handsome young artist, as she opened 
the door for him to depart, she was none the less anxious 
as she returned on closing it after him, to say or do anything 
within the limits of her simple xmderstanding and small 
power to alleviate the sorrows of the victim. 

And it is easy to imagine that consolations drawn £rom 
such a view of the case were more tolerable to La Beata's 
unswerving fidelity of affection, than any based on blame 
of her hearths idol could have been. It is true, that Sig- 
nora Sappi^s first well-meant attempts to treat the case as 
one already arrived at the stage, which to her experienced 
eyes it had clearly reached, were met by vehement and 
indignant protestations of Pippo's unalterable affection, and 
the temporary nature of their separation. But as soon as 
the widow perceived that her patient was in an earlier 
phase of her misfortune than she had imagined, she 
adopted her tone and treatment accordingly, only lament- 
ing to herself that so much misery stUl remained to be 
developed from what she too well knew to be the inevitable 
future. 

And the next day Tina was in her old place, at her old 
occupation among the bits of painted calico and waxed 
paper, very wan, very silent, very miserable, anxiously en- 
deavouring to do her utmost in the interest of her enter- 
tainer, but with the best part of her mind in her ear, 
painfully watching during all the long hours of the day for 
the footstep on the stair^ which came not. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

NEW tear's day in THE VIA DEL C0B8O. 

Tfir yoar in which the eyento that have been narrated 
took pl/KJO was a marked one in Florence— marked hy 
n groat cuhiinity, the immediate results of which were iSetU 
for novf^nil years, and the recollection of which, notwith- 
standing all the' world-famous changes and reTolutions 
which have since that time stirred up from its foundations 
mU the Hocitil system of the coimtry, is yet fresh in the minds 
of tlie Florentines. It was the year of the great flood-— <xf 
tlio last of the great floods that have befallen FloTenoOy tK44 
is to say, for there have been many such in the coarse of its 
liistory. 

It is curious that Florence, in the middle of the nine* 
toenth century, should suffer from the overbearing injnstioe 
and wrong done by Imperial Rome to the obscure pro- 
vincual municii)ium on tlie banks of the Amo some two 
th(;usand years ago. But such is, in fact, the case. In 
the siTigularly situated low-lying vaUey of the Chionay a 
basin rorjoiving the drainage of a large tract of countiy 
between tlie Amo and the Tiber, there is a watershed of 
such trifling elevation that it was easy, by an artificial 
modiflcation of it, to direct the waters from the latter and 
towards the former of these rivers. Now the Romans, as 
wo romombcr, had seen "yellow Tiber, with its waters 
furiotisly dashed from the Tuscan bank, rushing to over- 
throw tlio monuments of the king, and the temple of 
Vesta." And in their anxiety to avoid a repetition of such 
sights, little caring what monuments and temples might be 
thrown down in distant subject provinces, they constructed 
earthworks, which threw the waters of the Chiana entirely 
into the already overcharged Amo. The result was very 
soon seen in disastrous floods in all the lower Yaldamo ; 
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and records exist, from a very early period, of petitions and 
remonstrances from the inhabitants to the masters of the 
world on the subject. But mortal masters of worlds are 
little apt to listen to such complaints from subject peoples, 
and the vaUey of the Amo and its city have been liable to 
destructive floods fi^m that time to this.* 

The autumn had been remarkably fine in the year 
alluded to, and very little rain had fallen. The **city of 
flowers '* was, at the beginning of November, full to over- 
flowing with visitors, and there was every promise of a 
brisk and prosperous season. Suddenly a heavy and 
unusually continuous fall of rain for some fifty or sixty 
hours sufficed to change the prospect very completely. A 
little before twelve o'clock one night, the guards appointed 
to watch the river in time of flood warned the inmates of 
the jewellers* shops situated on the old bridge to remove in 
all haste their stocks and themselves into places of greater 
safety. A few hours later the river had overflowed the 
Lungamo on both sides, as the streets are called, which 
run along the terraced banks of the Amo, and was raging 
and tumbling tempestuously in one broad turbid yellow 
torrent, reaching from house to house. The brave old 
bridge stood firm, but for many hours it was thought to be 
in imminent danger, and another two feet of rise in the 
waters would assuredly have swept it away. The inhabi- 
tants of all the low-lying part of the town woke the next 
morning to find the streets before their doors turned into 
eddying torrents — ^those, at least, whose homes on upper 
floors placed themselves out of reach of the water^for the 
dwellers in groimd-floors, the shopkeepers, and the poorer 
classes living in smaller tenements, the first floors of which 
were not high enough or solid enough to be safe, had been 
all night busy in removing such of their property as could 
be moved in the time out of the reach of the water. In a 
great many streets there was no quitting the houses, at 
least by the doors of them, that morning. And in many 

* After the flood referred to in the text, works were executed, which, 
it is hoped, will prevent the recurrence of similar disasters. 
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instances those who left home early in the morning, anxious 
to see the state of the city, as was the case with the present 
writer, found it impossible a few hours later to return. 

During all that terrible day the raging river continued 
to whirl along before the eyes of the helpless gazing 
citizens aU sorts of trophies of its destructive triumphs in 
the upper part of its course. Broken bridges, bodies of 
animals, domestic ftimiture, the wreck of farm-yards, were 
dashed by in mad confusion — the usual work of insurgent 
waters ! But one incident there was which is worth 
recording. A sleeping infant floating in its cradle came 
down safely riding the mud-coloured heaving torrent, and 
by means of a line thrown over it was drawn unhurt to the 
shore. 

Within the city there was very little, if any, loss of life, 
but the destruction of property was enormous. The worst 
part of the evil, however, remained after the waters had 
subsided, in the mischief done to the dwellings of the 
poorer classes. The waters came down heavily charged 
with the friable yellow soil of the upper valley of the Arno, 
and the hills which enclose it. This they deposited in 
every street and in every house they entered in masses 
often three or four feet in thickness. And it is easy to 
imagine the imhealthy state in which such a visitation 
must have left the dwellings of those who had no choice 
but to return to them as soon as the water was out of 
them. Rarely, save in its mediaeval days of pestilence, has 
Florence known so unhealthy a season as that which 
followed the great flood. 

The Via del Corso just escaped the visitation. The 
waters rose to within a few inches of the level at which it 
also would have been flooded. But the effects of the 
malaria generated by whole streets of dwellings saturated 
with damp, and for many weeks half filled with steaming 
mud, did not confine themselves within the limits actually 
reached by the water. The evil influence was felt through- 
out the lower and more densely inhabited parts of the city, 
and the seeds of permanent disease were implanted in the 
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constitutions of those who had not sufficient energy of vital 
force to resist them. 

For such persons as were well circumstanced, or whose 
houses had been far removed from the waters, the great 
flood became in a few days a topic for idle conversation. 
The waters retired within their boundaries. The streets 
at least, if not the houses of the poor, were cleared of mud. 
The foreign visitors subscribed generously for the relief of 
the sufferers. The priests struggled hard, and for the 
most part successfully, to prevent any aid from reaching 
them save through their own hands. The heretics refused 
to pay their contributions to utterly irresponsible and unac- 
coimtable priests. The poor people were told by them that 
the wealthy English strangers refused to do anjrthing to 
alleviate the general distress. And a great deal of acri- 
monious talk, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, was 
got out of the occasion — all as usual in such cases. 

During the long, long day succeeding that on which La 
Beata had returned to her earliest home in the Corso, 
Pippo had not been near the place. Gradually as the dull 
hours wore on, the sickness of the heart, which comes of 
hope deferred, assailed her with ever-increasing intensity. 
She had not admitted the possibility of a doubt that he 
would come during the day. When the morning had 
passed, she told herself that of course he would take a good 
spell of work at his easel before leaving the studio. When 
the afternoon was far spent, she reflected that naturally the 
best economy of time would lead him to choose the twQight 
hour for his visit. Probably he would spend the evening 
there. That would be far better than a visit during the 
day. Then as the dusk grew into darkness she could not 
refrain from running backward and forward to the window, 
and at each fruitless examination of the darkening street 
the misery of hope slowly, yet all too rapidly, changing to 
despair, settled its cold weight more heavily upon her 
hear 

The next day he came. But his visit was, as might 
have been easily predicted, worse than none at all. La 
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Beata would not have admitted to herself that it was so, 
though every word had inflicted a separate stab, and every 
incident of it had furnished material for subsequent pain- 
fol rumination and misgiving. He had come in about 
eleven o'clock in the morning brisk, and to all appearance 
in high good humour, but evidently in a great hurry. 

** Well, Tina, how goes it ? '* he cried, as he bustled into 
the room, while she boimded forward and would have 
thrown herself into his arms, had he not prevented her by 
seizing her hand and shaking it in a frank old-friend sort 
of style, which said as plain as words could have said it, 
" Understand that this is the sort of footing we are to be 
on together for the future ! " 

" You are better, eh ! " he continued ; " Did not I tell 
you so ? I am hurried out of my life ; — ^the new studio to 
look after; — ^things to be moved, and a hundred other 
matters to thinV of. Patringham wants me to get on with 
his other copy ; — ^brought another milordo Inglese this 
morning. There will be something to be done there, too ! 
Oh ! the game's alive, never fear ! But I must be off ! Per 
Bacco ! it is later than I thought. You see how I am 
driven. Good-bye, Tina ! Get quite well ! A rivederla, 
Signora Sappi ! " 

And so he bustled out, having scarcely permitted poor 
Tina to utter a word, and leaving her out of breath with 
scared surprise and nervous excitement. Then came the 
reaction ; and rushing into the little closet that was now as 
in old times her chamber, she threw herself on her bed in 
an agony of tears. 

The widow Sappi saw that the stale old drama which has 
had so tremendously long a run, and wiU continue to be 
performed daily, nightly, and hourly, till further notice (of 
a very fundamental kind) shall be given, was proceeding 
quite according to customary rule. 

" Poveretta ! " said she to herself, pityingly, ** she don't 
come to see the truth so quick as some do. But it's no use 
saying anything. Oh me ! I wonder where the saint is, 
or the dozen of saints for that matter, that could get a poor 
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loving girl to believe them, if they told her o* Monday 
what she'll have to find out and break her heart over o* 
Tuesday. Not if the blessed Virgin was to come down 
herself to speak to her ! *' 

As the winter went on, the widow Sappi often wondered 
how much neglect it would take to open La Beata's eyes to 
the too evident truth, that all Pippo's feeling with regard 
to her was summed up in an anxious desire to forget and 
obliterate every trace of all that had ever passed between 
them. The experienced widow's observation in such matters 
had not fallen on a case of such determined hoping against 
hope, such wilfully blind fidelity, and such imshakeable 
fSaith in the creed of its idol-worship. But gradually, as if 
according to a designedly calculated scale, Pippo's visits 
became rarer and rarer. Each interval was sure to be 
longer than the last. Shorter or more unsatisfactory these 
visits could hardly be than they were from the first. And 
La Beata, in her long hours of striving to shut her eyes to 
the truth that was slowly forcing itself upon her, was more 
than once startled into a momentary conviction that aU was 
indeed over for her, by the thought of her entire ignorance 
of his affairs and movements. She did not even know 
where his new studio was. He had always evaded any 
direct answer to any questions of hers on this point. It 
was easy for him to do so in those short hurried visits ; for 
the slightest rebuff sufficed to turn aside her timid ques- 
tionings. But she could not fail to be struck by the fact 
that he communicated to her nothing of his interests, for- 
tunes, hopes, fears, or plans. A general joyousness of 
tone, and vague expressions of exultation, gave her to 
understand that things were going prosperously with him ; 
but beyond this she knew nothing. And the immense 
change in their relationship which such a fact implied, — 
the ever increasing distance, which seemed to grow of itself 
and force them farther and farther asunder, — ^were more 
efficacious perhaps in killing the last obstinately renascent 
shoots of hope, than even the negative evidence of his 
neglect. 
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There are happily and vigorously constituted organis- 
ations which refuse to submit to the weight of permanent 
Borrow, which turn off misery as an oiled surface turns off 
water, and which grow towards consolation and fresh hopes 
and joys by a law as sure in its operation as that which 
bids a plant turn towards the sun. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that such idiosyncrasies are necessarily incapable of 
strong affections and warm sympathies ; still more so to 
hold that such must needs be shallow and sterile natures. 
The probabilities are in favour of a diametrically contrary 
conclusion. Such organisations can feel deeply, and can 
feel permanently, where feeling can see a possibility of 
finding issue for itself in hopeful action. But they instinc- 
tively reject hopeless suffering. These are fortimate, 
strong, wise, amiable, useful, eupeptic individuals, whose 
fathers and forefathers, for many a generation perhaps, led 
physically and morally healthy lives. The sunny paths of 
the world are theirs de jure, as well as de facto ; and it is a 
shallow, unappreciative, and morbid philosophy which 
would reproach them for walking in them. 

But these fortunate strong ones are too apt on their side 
to do very imperfect justice, and show but scanty sympathy 
to those less well-balanced natures, in which happiness 
seems an exotic to be kept alive only during a constant 
combination of favourable circumstances, and sorrow the 
indigenous weed, whose roots, always alive in the soil, 
spring up into florid growth at every opportunity. The 
sleek and dappled herd full of the pasture will turn their 
wanton horns against the stricken deer. In this case also 
a larger sympathy would lead to a more correct appre- 
ciation. And it would be seen that many an accusation of 
false and ciffected sentimentality is unjust, and many an 
exhortation to ** make an effort," — the effort in question 
being nothing more nor less than an attempt to add by 
taking thought a cubit to the moral stature, — ill-placed 
and useless. 

Natures of exquisite delicacy and infinite loveliness are 
to be found among these fragile ones whose minds seem 
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more readily attuned to sorrow than to joy. The crowning 
virtue of self-sacrifice grows readily in a heart schooled to 
expect little for its own gratification ; and the devotion of 
passionate love finds a congenial soil in the soul which 
needs the support of another, and feels that its small share 
of simshine can only reach it by reflection from a more 
self-sustained nature. 

Our poor little fragile, clinging, pale Tina — no longer 
La Beata, for her phase of artist life, and her connection 
with the world which had so nicknamed her were over for 
ever — was essentially and to an exceptional degree one of 
these ; — a class of minds by no means to be confounded 
with that other equally un-self-supporting but far more 
shallow and less to be tolerated category, which is always 
craving for promiscuous sympathy, loves to " wipe its eyes 
on the public," finds a morbid satisfaction in baring its 
woes to the gaze of others, and consolation in talking of 
its sorrows. It is the privilege, and at the same time in a 
great degree the misfortune of such natures as that of poor 
Tina that they are self-contained though not self-supporting. 
It would have been better for her if she could have spoken 
of the grief that was sapping her life to the kindly sym- 
pathising, though imperfectly and uninteUigently sympa- 
thising widow Sappi. But she could not do this. It was 
impossible to her to speak, when speech could only have 
been blaspheming against the idol still enthroned in her 
heart. Discourse could only have tended to disclose and 
bring into stronger light the fact that her intelligence 
and her heart were in contradiction to each ol;her. And 
as the heart was so strong and the intelligence so weak 
that the former was supreme tyrant of the will, she shrank 
from aught that could be suspected of a tendency to take 
part with the latter. 

Her love for the master of her heart was indefeasible. 
The affection she had given she had no power or wiU to 
withdraw. The object of it might become changed, but 
her devotion could know no change. He might become, 
or be discovered to be, unworthy of being loved. It was a 
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misfortune, — ^the greatest of all conceivable misfortunes, — 
a misfortune that might kill her life, but could not kill her 
love. There stood extant to the external senses the form 
and the individuality, which her imagination had invested 
with all the attributes that can most deserve a woman's 
devotion. And the higher faculties of her nature were not 
sufficiently developed to be capable of undoing that work, 
and separating the ignoble real of the individual from the 
noble ideal of her own creation. 

Such often is the love of women, and such sometimes, 
but far more rarely, the love of men. And poets and 
romancers have vied with ea^h other in throwing a halo of 
glory and poetry aroimd the unalterable constancy of a 
love thus indefeasible. And there is something in love 
itself so lovely, — ^the manifestation of its power in its 
intensest form appeals so irresistibly to human sympathy, 
— ^that men, and still more women, have been prone to 
accept such presentments as true delineations of a lofty 
and admirable beau-ideal. 

Yet surely there must be grave and dangerous error in 
any such estimate. Surely a manifestation of human 
passion which has furnished forth the subject-matter of 
more written and acted tragedies than all the other work- 
ings of the heart of man put together, and which by the 
necessity of the case can issue only in the saddest of all 
tragedies, cannot be admirable; cannot be in accordance 
with the highest law of our nature ; cannot be accepted as 
a permanent and necessary result of the divinely ordained 
constitution of man and his destinies. Qualities, disposi- 
tions, conduct, passions, which necessarily involve woe and 
suffering, are surely by that fact alone convicted of incon- 
sistence with that higher and better development of human 
destinies, to which an improved intelligence of good and 
evil is conducting mankind. The unalterable love which 
loves on despite all things is beautiful, but it is not the 
most beautiful. The love which does not cease when its 
object ceases to be or to appear deserving of love, partakes 
more of the lower nature of passion than of the spirituality 
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of such a union as should make the blessedness of two 
eternal souls throughout eternity. 

All the faculties, all the capabilities, all the passions of 
our nature are intended and calculated to lead to joy and 
happiness only, as surely as the fire which can consume, 
the subtle poison which can sap the life-springs, and the 
lightning which can blast, duly subjected to man's control, 
may and do minister to his comfort and advantage. And 
the preaching addressed to those whose minds are more 
readily reached by the poet and the novelist than by other 
preachers, should tell them that all the tragedies and 
sorrows which love may lead to, are due wholly and solely 
to love misplaced. They may be told, too, that for the 
well-placing of it, the requirements of every portion of our 
complex nature must be duly complied with; that instincts^ 
appetites, and passions are as wisely ordered to equally 
necessary and benevolent ends, as the more spiritual aspi- 
rations of the soul; that neither can be neglected with 
impunity; that the eye, the fancy, the instinctive preferences, 
the judgment, the conscience, must be all duly consulted, and 
all satisfied ; that a love so based aright, is a love for time 
and for eternity ; and that a love so based in error may 
have to endure awhile the pains and penalties of error, 
but that it will cease, as soon as the error is discovered, 
and will not leave hopeless heartwreck and a blasted life 
behind it. 

Our poor little Tina's love, true-hearted, devoted, self- 
sacrificing, beautiful, piteous as it was, was of a different 
quality from this. No conductor had been provided for the 
lightning, and it passed through her life, and left it a 
blasted wreck. What would you have ? Can the results 
of strength, knowledge, and culture be expected from 
weakness, ignorance, and neglect ? And where are we to 
look for the author of the mischief? Who was to blame 
in the matter? Healthy Anglo-Saxon speculation, knowing 
nothing of ''disgrazie," never sees misery and evil, without 
asking who is to be blamed for it. But the search for the 
maker of such mischief is apt to lead the inquirer very far 
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afield sometimes. The genesis of cause and effect in the 
moral world is a large and terrible subject. And what 
analysis can hope to discover all the agencies that have 
contributed to produce any given phenomenon of character 
or conduct! Possibly, however, if one were required to 
put one's finger on the human being who to the best of 
mortal ken was most responsible for the shortcomings, 
imperfection, and weakness of poor Tina, one would point 
perhaps to Lorenzo the Magnificent, or haply to Pope 
Clement the Seventh. But Lorenzo and Clement had 
moral ancestors as well as Tina. And maybe it "were as 
well to limit our investigations to the results of conduct, 
without touching on the point of blame and moral respon- 
sibility. 

Tina judged no one, blamed no one for the hopeless 
misery that had fallen on her, — not even herself. Moral 
speculation was as impossible to her intellect as anger or 
resentment to her heart. She knew only that all light and 
hope were gone out from her life. Very slowly as the 
weeks rolled heavily on, had she learned to admit the idea 
that she was no longer loved. Hope had died very hard 
with her. The iron had entered into her soul by a slow 
process of graving, more prolific of anguish than a thousand 
deaths by sudden stab. 

As the year came to its close, the flickering waning lamp 
of her hope was going out also. Each one of the rare, 
hurried visits Pippo had paid her during the weeks that 
had succeeded her residence with the widow Sappi had been 
marked by some word dropped carelessly by him in 
appearance, but in reality carefully calculated to indicate 
the total and necessary divergence of their lives thence- 
forward. Since the middle of December, she had not seen 
him at all. 

So the old year died, having done its appointed work, 
by forwarding the world one little stage on its invisible- 
goaled excelsior progress, despite broken vows and breaking 
hearts. And the young one started on its course amid 
festivity and rejoicing, and the grandest resolutions of &r 
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surpassing its predecessor in the portion of that unending 
journey to be accomplished within its span, and the more 
valuable certainty of at least inevitably achieving its own 
ordained task in the matter despite the still re-germinating 
weed-crop of sorrows, and the fresh hearts to be stifled by 
them. 

It was the evening of the first day of the new year ; and 
all Florence was intensely busy in cramming into one night 
more festival-keeping, more friendly meetings, more amuse- 
ment, and more feasting than could be contained in any 
four-and-twenty hours. The whole city was keeping the 
universal holiday. 

All Florence ! The whole city ! So the stereotyped 
phrase goes. The imagination accepts it, and does not care 
to take note of exceptions, mere spots on the sim of the 
general picture. ** De minimis non curat lex." At such 
times the stricken deer of the herd hide themselves more 
solicitously than ever. 

A holiday is a very heavy day to joyless hearts. Religion 
and custom forbad the widow Sappi and her assistant to 
occupy the hours with their accustomed labour. The 
materials of their craft had all been carefully gathered and 
put away. The poor, fireless, brick-floored room was swept 
and garnished ; a fresh supply of oil was poured into the 
little lamp that hung in front of the old black picture of 
the Madonna ; Tina had knelt in the solitude of her closet 
before the cherished coloured print of the " Virgin of the 
Seven Sorrows," which had accompanied her in her migra- 
tion to Pippo's home, and had been brought back to its old 
place on her return ; she had poured forth all her simple 
tale of sorrows, and passionate craving, with streaming 
eyes upraised to the serenely sad face of the picture, and 
the S3rmbolical poniards planted in her maternal bosom ; 
she had striven, as best she knew, to throw open her soul 
to the influences and mercies of the Infinite ; and the 
recording angel surely dropped one of those tears which 
need be so continually streaming from his eyes, on the 
word Idolatry, as he noted the fact upon the record. 
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Then the two women attended mass in the little neigh-, 
bouring church, which Tina used to frequent in the old 
duU and monotonous but comparatively happy days with 
her mother. The mass, however, did not last very long ; 
and when they returned from it to their dreary room the 
holiday which "all Florence" was enjoying began to 
weigh upon them very severely. The regidar course for 
the disposal of the afternoon, according to the fashion of 
their class, would have been to array themselves in the 
neat and becoming toilette which most Florentine women 
manage to possess, even if the acquisition of it cost them 
the half of their daily pittance of dry bread during many a 
month of saving, and then to have sallied forth to meet 
acquaintances in the course of a walk on the Lungamo, 
Or, as often occurs in cases where poverty is so great as to 
have rendered the acquisition of the garments indispensable 
for a becoming appearance in the streets absolutely incom- 
patible with the necessity, scarcely recognised as more 
important, of keeping body and soul together, they might 
have arranged their hair with all the care and skill of a 
professional artist, limited their toUette ambition to render- 
ing themselves presentable down to the waist only, and 
thus have sat at the open window, exposing to public gaze 
only as much of them as was fit to meet the eye, and 
content themselves with such modicum of chat as could be 
enjoyed with neighbours and acquaintances in the street, 
prevented by the friendly window parapet from seeing 
that the " mulier formosa supeme " ended in a ragged 
or dirty wrapper. 

But neither the widow nor her boarder were in a con- 
dition to enjoy even this mildest form of dissipation and 
holiday-making. The malaria produced by the results of 
the flood had penetrated to the poor widow's joints and 
muscles, and produced rheumatism, which had caused her 
much suffering for several days past. And Tina on return- 
ing from mass was attacked by violent shivering fits, and 
felt so unwell that she proposed to profit by the holiday to 
go to her bed. Partly for company's sake, and partly for 
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kindness' sake, the widow, with the thin blanket from her 
own bed thrown over her shoulders and a scaldino* under 
her feet, established herself by her guest's bed-side; and 
so these two kept their holiday-tide of welcome to the 
beginning year. 

At last the weary day wore to its early close ; and ** at 
the twenty-four " f the churches rang out the Ave-Maria. 
They had been sitting in silence for some time past as the 
shadows deepened around them. Tina heaved a great sigh 
as the evening call to prayer was rung. She recited 
devoutly the Latin words of the formula prescribed, in a 
whispered tone ; and then said, *' I had been thinking, 
Msurta, for the last ten days, that he might perhaps come 
on this day, when everybody sees their . . . . aU those 
they love. But the day is over ! . . . . Everything is 
over ! ** she added, after a moment's pause; and then again 
while the good widow was meditating how best to take 
advantage of the moment to fix in her mind the truth that 
such was indeed the case, she said, ** Should you hear the 
bell at the door, Marta, sitting here in this room ? " 

" Sure, I should hear it, my child, and so would you, if 
any hand were there to pull it. But bless your dear heart, 
he you are thinking of will never pull that bell again." 

Tina made no answer^ but turned her poor thin face to 
the piUow, and her tears flowed fast and silently. 

" But, Marta," she said again suddenly, after a while^ 
" suppose he were iU — too ill to come out or write ! " 

" Poor little thiug ! " answered La Sappi, sadly, " it is 
very hard to think that aU is over, even when one says it. 
But what would you have ? The world is made so ! Men 

* A *'8caldino," or "warmer," is a little earthenware pot with a 
small quantity of ignited braise in it, almost universally carried about 
with them by both men and women of the lower and middle classes of 
the Florentines in cold weather. 

+ **The twenty-four" is the common Florentine phrase for the hour 
of sunset. The hour preceding it is similarly sometimes called "the 
twenty-three ; " but tnese two phrases are the only remnants still 
8Ul•vi^'ing of the old method of counting the first hour after sundown 
as one o'clock, and so on to twenty-four. 
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don't lore Kke we do. I knew, whai he first came here, 
liow it would be. Mj good man wait to sea and never 
eame back anj more. He was drowned. And jou most 
tidnk likewise of him that is gone from too." 

The widow meant her words to be words of consolation. 
But the practice of that moral surgery requires gifts and 
knowledge which are not at the command of eveiy one. 
No sorrowing heart was ever comforted by arguments, 
however lucid, proving that it ought not to feel as it does 
fbel, and drawn from the experience of one feeling dif- 
lierently. Sympathy, not dyspathy, is the only comforter. 
The beneficent action of one human soul on another may 
be truly infinite ; but for the exercise of such influence it is 
absolutely necessary that the one soul should be able to 
come into contact with the other. To dispute the grounds 
of a sorrow, instead of sharing it, is to raise a barrier 
between the heart you would comfort and your own, instead 
of finding a point of contact. 

Kindly Marta Sappi's eifforts failed, accordingly, to afford 
any consolation. Tina turned her face again wearily to 
the pillow ; and another silence ensued. After a while she 
said, *'I wish I was quite sure, Marta, that it was for 
Pippo's good that he should leave me. But I know so 
little ! Do you think that it is likely to be best for him ? " 

" Well, I suppose if he comes to be a famous painter, as 
they say, he will be wanting to marry some one who has 
got money and friends that would be likely to help him, 
you know/' responded the widow, like an experienced and 
judicious widow as she was. 

'* And I have neither money nor friends to give him," 
said Tina, musingly, ''that is certain. But it has often 
seemed to me," she added, after a pause, *' that money and 
friends are not the best of all things to have." 

She had not the slightest idea, poor child, that she was 
plagiarizing from doctors and teachers from Solomon 
downwards — still less that she was propounding a great 
moral truth. She was giving with all diffidence the result 
of her own unaided meditations on her own sorrows. 
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" All the money and Mends in the world," she pursued, 
" are nothing at aU to me in comparison to being loved by 
him. Why should they be so much more valuable to him 
than all the love I gave him ? " 

The t)roblem was propounded with the most perfect 
simplicity and good faith, as a problem to be solved, if the 
widow Sappi had the wit to solve it. 

" I suppose," said she, after a little consideration, "that 
these gentlemen have more need of money than we have ; 

and then besides " But on second thoughts the 

widow deemed it better to suppress the further elucidations 
of the subject which were in her mind. She considered 
discreetly that the " strong meat " of bitter worldly wisdom, 
which her experience had enabled her to collect on this 
question, might not be adapted to the use of the babe 
before her, at all events in her present state of mind. 

'* If I could only be satisfied that Pippo was really better 
off," resumed Tina, after another long pause, " and if I 
could but die, Maria mia, out of this weary, weary world, 
I would be content." 

" Nay ! you are far too young to talk in that way for 
many a year yet ! " rejoined the widow, taking a view 
of the matter which she meant to be encouraging, but 
apparently admitting that one who had been in the world 
half a century might naturally enough be willing to leave 
it. But perceiving that Tina laid back her head upon the 
piUow, as she said those last words — that she closed her 
eyes, and composed her hands and slender figure, as if she 
were trying to realize to her imagination the perfect repose 
of the last sleep, the good woman rose from, her seat, and 
after looking down on the pale, worn face for a minute or 
two, sadly shaking her head, turned and stole quietly to her 
own bed, in the hope that the stricken heart might obtain 
the blessing of at least a temporary oblivion. 

And so the holiday of New Year's Day was passed by 
those two women in their solitary home in the Corso, while 
" all Florence " was in the streets, and the theatres and the 
ball-rooms welcoming the new year and the first night of 

l2 
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Carnival, with singing, laughing, and dancing ; and every 
now and then the sound of noisy revellers in the street, 
beneath Tina's windows, swept in fitful gusts over her 
feverishly sensitive ear, like far-away echoes of a distant 
world, with which she seemed to have no longer any con- 
nection or relationship. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PATBONAOX. 



Pippo meanwhile had been dexterously making the most 
of that tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, 
leads on, as we know, to fortune. As his visits to the house 
in the Corso had gradually slackened and at length finally 
ceased, they became constantly more numerous to the cereria 
in a street a few yards to the north of it. No word had 
ever passed between him and the old wax-chandler with 
reference to his objectionable connection with Nimzlatina 
Leti ; but the old man was as perfectly well informed of 
his separation from her as if every step in the matter had 
been taken under his own direction. It would have been 
very difficult for any man, woman, or child in Florence to 
conceal their comings in or goings out from Laudadio 
Benincasa, if he had any interest in making himself 
acquainted with them. If the Romish modem successors 
of the apostles do not precisely carry out the recommenda- 
tion to " have all things in common,'' they at least conform 
to the apostolic rule in the matter of useM information 
respecting the members of their flocks ; and old Laudadio' s 
relations and friendships placed aU this joint-stock fiind of 
information at his disposition at need. 

The membership of the "Venerable Archconfratemitj 
of the Misericordia " had also been duly effected; and 
Pippo, the respectable and "right-thinking," though 
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perfectly irrecognizable under the disgxdse of his black 
frock and hood when engaged in any of the acts of mercy 
peculiar to the brotherhood, yet let his right hand know 
what his left was doing quite sufficiently to obtain all the 
credit and consideration due to so respectable a position. 

The desirable results, indeed, of such a character as the 
young artist was now acquiring for himself in a society 
constituted as that of Florence then was, were apt to meet 
the fortunate " right-thinker " at every turn in the most 
unexpected manner. Mr. Patringham had wished Pippo 
to make for him a sketch of a picture in the Pitti palace, 
which it was generally very difficult to obtain permission to 
copy in consequence of the great number of applications for 
the favour. At the gallery of the Uffizi, indeed, favour 
had nothing to do with lie matter: copyists put their 
names down on a list for such and such pictures, and waited 
a greater or less numbes of years till their turn came. But 
in the more aristocratic saloons of the Pitti, though the 
collection of pictures is equally national property, a 
judicious word discreetly whispered by certain lips into 
certain ears rarely failed to obtain the desired privilege for 
applicants of the *' right-thinking " class. And Pippo thus 
found himself able to undertake at once for Mr. Patringham 
a commission which the majority of his competitors would 
not have been able to execute. Such are the rewards of 
respectability. 

Mr. Patringham rarely failed, every time he had occasion 
to speak with Pippo, to ask kindly after his wife's health, 
to the great annoyance of that thoroughly reformed cha- 
racter. He always replied to these unwelcome inquiries by 
a melancholy shake of the head and a few words intended 
to give the Englishman to imderstand that there was little 
hope of her recovery, and that the less that was said on so 
painful a subject the better. 

Old Laudadio, who was, as has been seen, better in- 
formed, was also more discreet. No unpleasant reference 
to a past state of things ever marred the pleasant visits to 
the sanctum behind the cereria. But there were others 
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who could not be kept in ignorance of the real facts of the 
case, as was Mr. Patringham, and who were not gifted 
with the judicious discretion of Signer Benincasa. There 
was our old acquaintance Tito Fanetti, for instance, and 
many others of the artist guild, whose lax morality had in 
no wise been scandalised by the irregular nature of Pippo's 
alliance with La Beata, but who were not at all disposed 
to look with tolerance on the desertion of her. Upon one 
occasion, when Tito had remonstrated with his friend on 
the subject, Pippo had attempted to point out to him the 
true orthodox view of the subject, and to show him how 
clecurly it was his bounden duty to put an end to the sin 
and scandal of which he repented having been guilty. But 
his endeavours in this line called forth so strong an expres- 
sion of that same ribald contempt for ecclesiastical doctrines 
and sanctions, of which it may be remembered Tito was 
guilty on a former occasion, that Pippo felt that it would 
be a casting of pearls before swine to speak again to him 
or such as he on the subject. In fact, the fraternity of 
artists at Florence were far from being a " right-thinking " 
class as a body, and were accordingly by no means regarded 
favourably in the high places of either church or state. 
Pippo's new profession of faith, therefore, and new friend- 
ships and associations, were considered by his former com- 
panions as indicating a desertion to the Philistines and an 
apostacy, which placed a social gulf between him and 
them. All this, however, was but a recommendation the 
more to the favourable consideration of the social camp he 
had resolved on joining. It served to mark him more 
immistakably as one of their own, and to justify the 
selection of him as the recipient of favours reserved for 
warranted sound ** right-thinkers." 

But one of the consequences of the ill favour in the eyes 
of his old comrades, which Pippo's recent conduct and 
habits had incurred, was to make his accustomed evening 
haunts at the cafes frequented by them disagreeable to him. 
And the natural result was that his visits to the cereria 
became more and more frequent. There he was always 
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received with smiles of welcome and dismissed with invi- 
tations to return ; and the unfailing cordiality of both the 
father and daughter convinced him that the great prize of 
Beppina's hand was assuredly within his reach. 

A small alteration in the old w£ix-chandler's household, 
too, which took place soon after the commencement of 
Carnival, seemed to him, in all probability rightly, to have 
been made with the express view of facilitating his visits. 
A sister of Signor Laudadio, the wife of a rich /attore* in 
the Cajsentino, f came to pass the Carnival at Florence in 
her brother's house. By this arrangement the old trader 
was dispensed from any necessity of breaking his usual 
habits for the sake of receiving his young protege. The 
Signora Assunta Marradi made an unexceptionable chaperon 
for her niece ; and the two ladies were always sure to be 
' found at home in the large sitting-room looking into the 
garden behind the shop. 

La Signora Assimta was some years older than her 
brother Laudadio, but was full as many his jimior in health 
and vigour. The brisk, active little old woman was as 
ruddy as he was yellow ; equally ignorant and uneducated ; 
but supplying the narrow world-wisdom which he had 
picked up in the course of ms city life by a fair share of 
that somewhat more genial, rustic shrewdness, not alto- 
gether unseasoned by a dash of humour, which is so fre- 
quently found among the Tuscan rural population. A 
stranger to the varieties of Tuscan life and maimer would 
have been puzzled to guess the social position and standing 
of La Signora Assunta Marradi. The confusion in her 
costume of the very evident tokens of something more than 
easy circumstances with the forms of dress of a peasant ; 
and still more the mixture in her manner of humble 



• Agent. The managers of the estates of the larger Tuscan pro- 
prietors, who very frequently may be observed to become rich as the 
Ignorant city-living landlord gets poorer, are so called. The position 
of these men is more that of an Irish estate agent t^an of an English 
baUiff. 

+ The name of the upper valley of the Amo. 
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deference when speaking to those whom she considered as 
city-nurtured gentlemen, with the short, sharp air of one 
used to authority which she adopted towards inferiors, 
would have thrown him out. Her dress, on a visit to the 
capital, for instance, would have consisted of a black silk 
gown of the richest quality, with a small scarlet handker- 
chief pinned across her bosom, a huge necklace of six 
strings of pearls, and a broad-leafed, low-crowned, black 
felt hat, if Beppina had not by dint of earnest entreaty 
induced her in some degree to modify it. At home in the 
Casentino she could never have been caught out of her bed 
without this last article of costume ; and very rarely with- 
out a distaff charged with flax attcu^hed to her waist, which 
her fingers were ceaselessly spinning into thread to be 
made into linen sheets and table-cloths, destined to increase 
the store, tdready sufficient for many generations of her 
descendants, laid up in the walnut- wood chests and presses, 
which were the palladium of her household. In Florence, 
Beppina had with some difficulty succeeded in substituting 
for the time-honoured distaff the genteeler industry of the 
knitting-needle. 

Now and then Signor Marradi himself, who with his 
broad ruddy face, and broader shoulders, his stout calves 
C€used in stout woollen hose, his broad-leafed hat, and his 
huge metal-buttoned scarlet waistcoat, and knee-breeches, 
might have passed for an English farmer of the old school, 
had he not worn little gold rings in his ears, would come 
up to Florence for a day to visit his brother-in-law, bring- 
ing with him a present of game, or a ham fed on the 
acorns of the Casentino woods. Upon such occasions 
Pippo's evening visit was changed into an invitation to 
dinner, and the party would be completed by some one of 
Signor Laudadio's many reverend Mends. 

Beppina's sole talent and accomplishment was singing, 
together with a sufficient knowledge of the piano to enable 
her to accompany herself very tolerably in the popular 
songs and ** stomelli," with which every Tuscan girl's 
memory is stocked, and very intolerably in the grand 
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operatic pieces, whicli she preferred to attempt. And this 
gift of La Beppina did a twofold service during those even- 
ing visits of Pippo's, which from being frequent at the 
beginning of Carnival had become almost nightly towards 
its dose. Not only was her singing agreeable enough, 
when confined to the popular music, which the genius of 
Gordigiani has made familar to all Europe, as her aunt 
insisted it should be, when she was to hear it ; but it stood 
in the place of talking, which was a truly inappreciable 
advantage to two persons in the position of herself and 
Signer Pippo, who had as nearly as possible nothing to say 
to each other. Beppina felt a very genuine admiration for 
Pippo's fine eyes, well-formed person, and handsome black 
beard ; but it would not have been proper to state as much 
even once; and far less was it possij^le to fill the long 
hours with perpetual repetitions of the ingenuous protes- 
tation of Lord Bateman's fair Sophia, " I wish 'gnor Pippo 
as you vas mine," even though that unsophisticated child 
of Nature did repeat the formula with " every health she 
drank unto him." Beppina said as much very intelligibly 
with her pretty black eyes, "every song she sang unto 
him," but she could not do more. Pippo, on the other 
hand, was most seriously intent on making himself master 
of the accumulated profits of the cereria by marrjdng the 
heiress thereof. But neither could these sentiments be 
openly declared. So the songs supplied everything that 
was wanting to their intercourse. Not only was it easy by 
due interchange of glances to appropriate to themselves 
the sentiments expressed ; but the performance afforded a 
ground for at least some little intervening small talk, in 
which Pippo could without too painM an effort of imagi- 
nation and invention find something suggested by the 
words that could be turned into an insinuation of his 
devoted affection and eager hopes. 

Then, a little later, when Carnival was over, they were 
much assisted by a peculiar Tuscan lenten institution, 
which seems to have been invented expressly for such 
purposes. This is the merry game of **verde," which, 
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aooording to ancient custom, is played in this wise. At 
the beginning of Lent a gentleman offers a lady a sprig of 
box, inviting her to divide it with him. If she consents 
to do so, the act of breaking it engages her to a game of 
** verde," with the proposer, to last during the forty days 
of Lent. By the rule of the game each party is bound to 
have about them, and to produce on every demand of their 
partner in the play, a sprig of box, green and in good 
condition. Failure to do so subjects them either to the 
forfeiture of some previously determined gage, or to the 
payment of whatever forfeit the winning party may demand 
in the exercise of his or her discretion. And this latter 
more tremendous mode of playing the game is generally 
preferred, as may be easily imagined, by most of those, 
who have still their all to lose or to win. Of course the 
gist of the fun is to demand the production of the green 
sprig, the "verde," at the most unlikely and unexpected 
times and occasions possible ; and every conceivable strata- 
gem for traitorously depriving the adversary of his or her 
talisman, such as pocket picking and corruption of valets 
and abigails, is aU fair. All this too, as may likewise be 
readily understood, is admirably adapted to forward the 
objects of aspiring youths and smitten damsels ; — some of 
whom would seem to consider the real interest of the game 
to consist in never being found provided with their "verde;" 
while few perhaps are sufficiently cruel or cautious to reach 
Easter without having to pay forfeit in some shape or other. 
So, Beppina and Pippo played at " verde " together; — 
on very unequal terms, as Pippo declared ; inasmuch as 
there wqjs plenty of box in the garden behind the cereria 
close to the sitting-room windows, and thus always at hand 
not only to supply her with daily fresh sprigs, but also to 
suggest the necessity of arming herself with them. Yet it 
g«nerally happened, that on leaving the house to attend 
IMSS, Beppina's mind was, as at such a time was but right 
flkd proper, so much occupied by other thoughts, that she 
lOldly forgot aU about her " verde." Pippo, of course, 
igMlsrstood his part too well to fail either in being duly 
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seen at mass in the first place, or in being ready at the 
church door to touch the tips of Beppina*s fingers with 
holy water as she went out in the next place, or in asking 
for her **verde/* as he did so, and receiving with due 
triumph her tittering confession of having forgotten all 
about such nonsense in the third place, or lastly in exacting 
the forfeit he judged it most expedient to impose the same 
evening, while Aunt Assunta sat by and saw fair play. 

Meantime, while Pippo*s easy wooing was progressing 
thus satisfactorily, old Laudadio had not forgotten his pro- 
ject respecting the picture of Saint Filomena, nor neglected 
putting the right wheels in action for the attainment of the 
end in view. And Pippo rightly judged that the cordiality 
of his old friend, and the complacency with which he 
looked on the evident flirtation between him and Beppina, 
might be taken as a fair measure of the goodness of his 
hopes of success in obtaining that important object. 

At length one day towards the end of Carnival, just as 
Pippo had returned from the Pitti, where he was busy in 
finishing his third commission for Mr. Patringham, to his 
new «tudio at San Bamaba,* he was agreeably surprised 
by a visit from his father-in-law in posse. He knew, before 
he opened the door, whose stick it was that was so vigor- 
ously battering it ; for he had heard the well-known thump 
on every step as the old man hobbled up the stairs ; and 
his heart jumped into his throat with the sudden conviction 
that it must be something of importance which had brought 
the old gentleman so far out of his usual beat. Time had 
been when Pippo might have required a few moments to 
make all right in his studio for the reception of a guest of 
such a description. But everything there now was in per- 
fect keeping with the new character of the tenant. He 
had only to cast a momentary glance towards the picture 
of the Madonna on the wall to see that the lamp beneatl? 
it was duly burning, before hastening to admit his visitoi . 

* A suppressed convent, now occupied by a numerouR colony of 
painters ana aoulptora. 
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** Veiy busy, eli ! " said the old man, entermg and taking 
a seat on the old green silk sofSEi of our acquaintance; 
'^ capital room you have got here, indeed ! but I can't say 
mndi for your staircase. And all the fine gentlemen and 
the V^nglifth ladies climb these stairs to get at you, do they ? 
In that case a poor Florentine tradesman ought not to 
grumble, I suppose. I dare say you are expecting some- 
body now, and I shall only be in ^e way of more profitable 
visitors." 

Of course, Pippo protested that Signer Laudadio Benin- 
casa was the most welcome and most honoured of all 
possible visitors. 

"Chef Chsf* What would an old wax-chandler 
have to do in an artist* s studio ; — an artist who receives 
English visitors, and paints commissions for English 
mUordi f Eh, Signer Pippo ! " 

" Yes ! English milordi ! " replied Pippo. " We poor 
devils of artists are obliged to work for any who will give 
us work to do ; and the English money is very good money. 
But there might be better things to do than paint pictures 
for heretics, that is certain. Don't you think so, Signor 
Laudadio?" 

'' Such as a votive picture, commissioned in the highest 
quarter, — mark, I say the very highest, — weU paid, and 
sure to set all Florence talking. That is what I call some- 
thing like patronage of the fine arts ! But then I am only 
an old-fashioned tradesman." 

'And where, I should like to know," quoth Pippo 
sententiously, '' would have been the great Tuscan school 
of painting, and the higher walks of art all over the 
world for that matter, had it not been for old-fashioned 
Florentine tradesmen of your sort, Signor Laudadio ? " 

** Ay ! ay ! You may say that, my boy. Our fathers 
did great things. But, bah! we live in very different 
times. We have fallen on degenerate days, Signor Pippo ! 



* " What ! what I*' an ever-recurring exclamation in every Tuscan 
mouth. 
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Still it may be that the old spirit is not quite all dead yet ! " 
said the old man as he got up and stumped across the 
room, fancying himself a Strozzi, or a Pitti, or an Albizzi, 
dispensing the magnificent patronage which made the 
summer time of the renaissance, and feeling that if only his 
rusty black coat, knee-breeches, and stockings could be 
changed for a flowing robe and scarlet hood, he could 
enact the part to the life. ** Something there may be to 
be had by an artist of reputable character. Signer Pippo, 
of the right sort, you understand me, even yet." 

Pippo felt sure now that the old man brought good news 
of the Santa Filomena project ; and thinking that he had 
administered sufficient flattery to merit the disclosure of it, 
he remarked : — 

" No doubt of it, my dear friend ! And if one .... 
thoroughly of the right sort, as you say, were fortunate 
enough to have a patron thoroughly of the right sort, — ^a 
genuine descendant of those old-fashioned Florentine 
traders we spoke of, — he might perhaps find the means of 
making something of a reputation that would reflect 
honour on his friends. I was in hopes, to say the truth, 
that you had come to speak of the portrait of Santa 
Filomena. I can take no interest in these things," he 
added, pointing to the unfinished picture on his easel, 
** since you fired my ambition by holding out a hope of 
that kind." 

" I believe you, my boy ! And old Laudadio is not the 
man to hold out expectations that mean nothing, nor to 
stretch out his arm so far that he does not know exactiy 
where his hand is. And you knew that, eh ? Yes ! I 
did come to speak about the Santa Filomena. Now look 
here, and attend to what I am going to say. Take this 
address: — 'The Most Rev. Don Marcantonio Capucci, 
Canon of San Lorenzo, and private Chaplain . . . .' but 
never mind all that. Basta ! You remember seeing a 
reverend gentleman one day with me in my little counting- 
house at the cereria. That was he. But you are not to say 
a word of having seen him before^ nor to mention me, you 
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understand ! You go to that address, send in your name, 
and ihen speak when you are spoken to, and not before. 
Do you mark me ? " 

" Every word, my dear sir ! I shall obey you scrupu- 
lously. When do you think I had better wait on his 
reverence ? " said Pippo, in a great state of excitement. 

"Now directly; or pretty nearly directly," said the 
other, looking at his watch ; " you are to be there at five. 
It is nearly half-past four now. And look you, friend 
Pippo, there are two other things to be mentioned. First, 
say not a word to any body about the matter. It is of no 
use to set people talking before hand. Let them talk 
when the picture is painted, eh! Pippo. And secondly, 
mind, if you are lucky enough to get this commission, all 
these little matters must stand over, you understand. The 
English milordi must wait. Per Bacco ! They will be 
only too glad to have a bit of your canvas. The Santa 
Filomena will have to be painted out of hand ; and you 
must give yourself to it entirely.*' 

" Of course, of course ! You may depend on it, I shall 
think of nothing else," said Pippo. 

"And now, my boy, I wish you good luck, and good 
bye," said the old man, turning to go. ** And Pippo," he 
added, as he opened the door of the studio, ** you may as 
well come to the cereria in the evening, and tell us all 
about it. Beppina wiU be anxious to hear your news. 
She takes a great interest in matters of art, Beppina does." 

"Chef diamine/* Do you think I should fail to do 
so?" returned Pippo. And so they parted; the artist 
remaining behind only to shut up his studio, and don his 
best coat, before starting for San Lorenzo. 

It will not be necessary for us to follow Signer Pippo 
Lonari in his visit to the cloister of San Lorenzo, or to 
detail the particulars of his interview with the reverend 

• A Tuscan expletive difficult to render. The dictionaries give, 
"What the deuce !" but that does not give the sense. It is always 
used as assenting to a proposition, with surprise that the contrary 
should be deemed possible. 
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Canon Marcantonio Capucci. Of course, he was received 
with, the most courteous politeness ; but so he would have 
been had the business in hand been to condemn him to the 
stake. Of course, in opening to him the subject of the 
commission to be entrusted to him, the circumstances set 
forth as having attracted the favourable notice of the 
" exalted lady " for whom the picture was to be painted, 
were pure inventions ; and of course, such an individual as 
the wealthy wax-chandler was never alluded to by either 
party. Of course, each knew that the other was aware 
that every word uttered by either of them was all falsehood 
and pretence, and each knew that the other knew that he 
knew it. But this did not in any degree diminish the 
satisfaction and advantage derived froui treating the matter 
with due regard to appearances and proprieties. The up- 
shot of the whole was, that Pippo was commissioned to 
paint a fuU length picture of Santa Filomena, to be carried 
in a procession that was to take place in the Saint's honour; 
and he was particularly warned that the work must be 
ready by the coming Easter. 

"I can, if you should wish it," said the smart and 
courteous ecclesiastic in conclusion, "furnish you with 
many particulars of the Saint's life and miracles. But, 
perhaps, as only a general representation is contemplated, 
you will prefer being left to the inspirations of your own 
genius. I believe, indeed, I could refer you to an ancient 
portraiture of the Saint ; but," he added, with that pecu- 
liar smile which Roman Catholic ecclesiastics of the higher 
class are apt to assume when they wish to make themselves 
agreeable to educated laymen, in speaking of Church 
matters, and which seems to imply a complimentary confi- 
dential understanding that the individual addressed is not 
the dupe of all that sort of thing, and an admission of his 
right to share the esoteric views of such matters, " it is 
very probable that you may produce us something more to 
the purpose if not tied down to a servile copying of the 
authentic features — something more attractive ; more cal- 
culated to appeal to the heart, you understand. Female 
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beauty will always exercise an immense influence ; it is our 
duty to hallow it to its best uses, Signer Lonari." 

" I shall endeavour to prove that I have appreciated the 
value of your reverence's remarks/' said Pippo, bowing 
lowly. 

" I have no doubt that we shall have reason to think 
ourselves fortunate in having entrusted the work to such 
able hands. Very possibly I may indulge myself with a 
look at the picture as it progresses, with your permission. 
And, by-the-bye," he added, as he courteously bowed the 
artist to the door, ** you had better leave me the address oi 
your studio." 

" Let those laugh who win,'* said Pippo to himself, as 
he passed by a dining-house, frequented by young artists, 
where he iised formerly to dine, but which his present 
estimation in the guild had made it more agreeable for him 
to shun. " Let those laugh who win," he said, as he went 
off to a solitary dinner, " the day will come when any one 
of them will he only too glad of an invitation to dine at 
my table." 

About a couple of hours later he found Beppina and her 
aunt evidently expecting him in the parlour behind the 

"Well," cried Beppina, as he entered, "is it settled? 
Tell us all about it ! What did his reverence say ? " 

" I'll begin by telling you what your father said, Signora 
Beppina," returned Pippo, laughingly. "He specially 
charged me to say nothing about the matter to which you 
are probably alluding to anybody." 

" Bah ! I am nobody, and Aunt Assunta is discretion 
itself. Do you think papa has any secrets from me ? He 
will be here himself directly, and will want to hear all 
about it ; but I don't mean to wait tiU then. Is the picture 
ordered?" 

" The picture is ordered, Signora Beppina. It is to be 
finished by Easter. His reverence the canon was exceed- 
ingly gracious.: and truly I owe very many thanks to your 
gwA father." 
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" All ! oh yes, to my father ! " cried Beppina with a 
pout, and a half-laughing half-reproachful glance at Pippo, 
which said plainly enough that she thought some of the 
gratitude was due to her father's daughter. 

Pippo placed his hand on his heart, and gave her a look 
meant to speak volumes of gratitude and tenderness, 
followed by an inquiring glance towards the old lady, as if 
to ask how much he might say in her presence. 

Beppina answered his telegraph by saying, " Now, is it 
not hs^d, Aunt Assunta, that when I have been at papa 
day and night for weeks past to make him say a word for 
this gentleman here, for the sake of old times — for we were 
playmates together as children, you know — he should keep 
all his thanks for papa ! " 

** Thanks are mostly a payment on account to begin a 
new bill upon," said tiie old lady, with the caustic shrewd- 
ness so common among the Tuscan peasantry. " Signor 
Pippo, no doubt, knows where there's more to come 
from." 

Beppina gave him a laughing look, as much as to say 
that she did not see that that view of the case ought to 
exclude her from participating in his gratitude ; but she 
only said, ** Well now, why don't you speak ? Do tell us 
what was said, and all about it." 

** Well, Signora Beppina, I think the principal directions 
given me were, that I must take care to do justice to the 
original. Santa Filomena was, it seems, wonderfully 
beautiful." 

"Oh, indeed, that's charming. Buti I think all the 
S6dnts must have been beautiful, if we are to go by the 
pictures you painters make of them. And 1 suppose all 
the beautiful women are saints. Well-a-day ! " 

" I have seen very beautiful girls who were not altogether 
saints, Signora Beppina," said Pippo. 

" But you don't say a word of the main question, Signor 
Pippo," put in Aunt Assunta, " how much are you to have 
for the picture ? " 

** Why, the fact is," answered he, *' that the Canon did 

II 
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not say a word about price, and I judged that it was wiser 
for me not to touch on that point." 

And then Signor Laudadio came limping in, very exul- 
tant, and full of congratulations. Pippo observed that he 
did not ask any questions, but seemed either to know all 
about the matter already, or else to take the result for 
granted. 

'* But he did not even ask about the price," persisted the 
old lady. 

" The price ! the price ! of course he did not. I should 
hope not. Don't you fear about the price, my boy. We 
don't do things in that way. Sister Assunta," said the old 
gentleman, very magnificently. 

** I was sure you would think I did right, sir," said 
Pippo, ** in not touching upon that point. One drives a 
bargain with heretic foreigners, but not with such patrons 
as you and your friends." 

*' I, my dear boy ! I is no patronage of mine," said old 
Laudadio, with a very unsuccessful imitation of humility. 
"Times have been, indeed," he went on, ''as we were say- 
ing to-day, when art was beholden to the patronage of 
simple tradesmen of Florence ; and I have been thinking 
that if all goes well, hereafter .... After all, these 
canvas pictures are small matters. Fresco is the real 
artist's triumph. What should you say to a fresco on the 
wall of the loggia here looking on the garden, eh. Signer 
Pippo ? And I have the subject in my head too." 

The " things going well," to which old Laudadio's 
scheme of patronage was subordinated, meant in his mind 
Pippo's marriage with his daughter, which he had resolved 
should depend on the successful issue of the Filomena 
picture. And it had occurred to him, when Pippo's flattery 
had fired him with the notion of playing the Mecsenas on 
the model of the old merchant-princes of Florence, that one 
of the purposes to which an artist son-in-law might be put, 
would be to get an immortality out of him gratis.,^ And 
this was the genesis of the scheme for the fresco. Pippo 
guessed all this with very considerable accuracy ; and was 
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well pleased with the favourable augury to be drawn from it 
for the realisation of his hopes. 

Fresco, he declared, had always been the great object of 
his ambition. The wall of the loggia afforded an admirable 
opportunity in all respects, — one that would link the 
artist's name, too, with the memory Signer Laudadio 
Benincasa would leave to many a generation after him. 
He was all impatience to learn the proposed subject. 

" Oh ! I was thinking of a miraculous interposition of 
the Virgin that occurred in the cereria in my father's 
time," said the old man, as quietly as if he had spoken of 
any ordinary accident. " A large boiling of wax caught 

fire one day but we will talk of that hereafter. 

Now you have the picture to paint for her roy for 

his reverence Canon Capucci^ I would say ; and you must 
work hard and do your best ; and, above all, be ready in 
time." 

And so they separated ; and Pippo went home in a very 
happy mood, feeling quite sure that his greatness was 
a-ripening. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE PORTRAIT OF SANTA FILOMENA. 

The judicious hints which the most reverend Canon 
Capucci had bestowed upon Pippo as to the nature of the 
picture expected from him, had not been cast on barren 
ground. The seminary-educated yoimg artist understood 
the matter a demi mot. He comprehended perfectly well 
the mixture of earthly loveliness with seraphic expression, 
which the priesthood of Rome are so fond of using as a 
means of stimulating the devotion of the eesthetic and 
beauty-loving, but little spiritual-minded natures of their 
southern fiocks. And he was earnestly bent on doing his 

m2 
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utmost to secure a brilliant success on so important an 
occasion. To paint a beautiful and attractive portrait of a 
female face and figure was not a very difficult task ; and a 
very liberal allowance of easily delineated ordinary flesh- 
and-blood charms was not only permissible but imperative 
ior the purpose in hand. But, after all, a saint is a saint, 
and must, to' answer the object of her portraiture, be made 
to look like a saint ; there must be the true expression. 
Nor will the mere maudlin look of half-meretricious senti- 
mentality, which suffices for the beau-ideal of French 
religious art, content the more artistically trained, and in 
truth, higher- toned natures of an Italian, especially of a 
Florentine, public. 

All this Pippo knew ; and his meditations on the subject 
during the night after he had received the order led him 
to the conclusion that the very thing which he needed was 
such a model as he had once possessed, and had cast away 
from him. Yes ! that would be the thing ! Could he but 
have that well-remembered face, with its purity of soul 
shining through every feature; its sorrow-chastened look 
of mild resignation ; its gentle, loving eyes to paint from, 
he felt sure he could produce a very telling saint. Pippo 
understood little, and reasoned to himself less of purity of 
soul and sorrow-chastened expression, as may be imagined. 
But his painter's eye told him that that was the thing he 
needed. Yes ! there was no doubt about it. If he could 
but manage to have La Beata once more for a model his 
Santa Filomena would assuredly be a success ; and on that 
success everything depei^ded, — ^his future reputation, — 
Laudadio's patronage, — ^his marriage ! For he had little 
doubt that this was to be one of the rewards of it. 

But there were difficulties in the way of attaining this 

important object. La Beata! pooh! she would 

only be too glad, poor girl; there was no danger of any 
opposition on her part. Pippo could not pretend to himself 
to feel any doubt that the very slightest intimation of a 
wish from him would be as absolute a law to the clinging 
heart he had dismissed as it had ever been. 
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But there were other considerations. It was not plea- 
sant, he could not help feeling, to go back after his long 
and utter neglect with a request which proved but too 
clearly that, but for his need of her, he would never have 
come at all. This, however, involved merely an unpleasant 
sensation to himself, which of course it was his duly to get 
over. It would be absurd to let any cowardice on the 
point interfere with such important interests. But, on the 
other hand, was it prudent to run the risk of undoing what 
had been so well and success^Uy done in the matter of 
that unfortunate connection? When he had managed in 
so masterly a manner to transfer La Beata from his home 
to her old one she had been utterly taken by surprise ; and 
had never dreamed that the separation was to be a per- 
manent one. Yet what a lamentation and a piece of work 
she had made ! Now if he were to renew anything like an 
intimate relationship with her, would she not at once fancy 
that aU was to return to its former footing ? and when she 
found that nothing of the kind was intended, would she not 
resist being again summarily dropped in a manner that 
might prove embarrassing ? 

But still these were not the worst difficulties in the way* 
How was it possible, under the circumstances, for him to 
have her in daily attendance at his studio without giving 
rise to all sorts of injurious reports ? Would it not be 
certainly said and supposed that they were on the same 
terms together as formerly ? Might it not be difficult to 
persuade even old Laudato that such was not the C£ise? 
Might not the scandal which would be sure to arise be 
injurious to him with his new ecclesiastical patrons ? And 
then that troublesome Patringham ; he was always coming 
to the studio to see how his picture was getting on. What 
a pretty kettle of fish there would be if he were to find La 
Beata there some day ! 

In short, the risks of all sorts, inseparable from bringing 
her to his studio, seemed alt(^ther too great to be ventured 
on. And yet his imagination was fiill of the picture he felt 
sure he could paint, if he had but La Beata to paint from. 
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At last, after mucli debate with himself, he decided that 
the only feasible plan was to get the requisite sittings at 
the house in the Corso. Many, though not quite all the 
difficulties in the way, might be thus got over. La Beata 
would neither be led to suppose that she was to return to 
her former position, nor would she have any opportunity of 
giving him trouble when the time came for again getting 
rid of her. He would simply have to absent himself as 
before as soon as his object should be accomplished. Then 
although it was almost impossible that he should have her 
daily at his studio without attention being drawn to the 
circumstance, it was far more easy for him to steal un- 
observed to the obscure dwelling of the widow Sappi. 

Having decided on this, Pippo made up his mind that 
the rather impleasant visit to La Beata, necessary for the 
arrangement of this plan, must be made the next morning. 
His easel, canvas, &c., could then be carried in the dark of 
the following evening to the widow Sappi' s room, and he 
could get to work at once the next day ; for the time which 
had been allowed him for the execution of the work was of 
the shortest, and it behoved him to lose as little as possible 
of it. And having arranged these plans in his mind, the 
rising artist sought, and quickly found, "that calm and 
dreamless rest which waits upon a good " — digestion. 

The next morning, very shortly after daybreak, Pippo 
was at the widow Sappi' s door. 

Things had not changed for the better in the dreary and 
melancholy little household, since that sad new year's 
evening, now some two months since. The Carnival 
gaieties were not without their effect even there. They 
made work in the widow's line abimdant. But the two 
poor women were less able than they had been to execute 
it. The widow was much troubled with her rheumatism, 
and since that new year's day Tina's health had been far 
feebler than before. She had a constant low fever hanging 
about her. There was an ominous blush of colour in the 
•middle of her cheeks, always formerly so entirely pale. 
She could get no refreshing sleep. And though these 
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symptoms were not urgent enough to prevent her from 
attempting to go through her daily task of toil, she felt 
from morning to evening so utterly weary and weak, that 
the day's labour no longer produced the same result as 
formerly. 

Her health was mined, too, by that unhealthiest of all 
moral conditions, a genuine weariness of life. There are 
bodily constitutions, which resist for many long weary 
years all hints from the will, to the effect that it were 
better for them to break up and dissolve partnership with 
the spirit anxious to be released from them. But those 
frailer organisations, in which the slender and fine-run 
framework is hung upon the delicate and highly-tempered 
mainspring of a too sensitive nervous system, need the 
sunshine of happiness and the stimulus of hope to live at 
all. Drawing their principle of life in a greater degree 
from the spiritual, and in a less degree from the material 
portions of our nature, such lives are readily terminated by 
a refusal on the part of the volition to carry them on. 

And our hapless Tina had, in truth, reached that degree 
of mental malady. Each morning called her to the weary 
work of filling up amid suffering of body and mind the 
monotonous round of slow rolling hours, with painful toil 
for the sole purpose of finding the means to prolong a life, far 
worse, as it seemed to her, than valueless. Oh ! that she 
could leave it all,— the bitter, bitter musings ; — the craving, 
yearning, not-to-be-killed desire for the love she had lost ; 
— the bodily pains; — the never ending unprogressing 
journey from mom to eve, and from evening to morning 
again ! Oh I that she could be set free of it aU, and go 
away to be where her mother had gone ! 

'* Mother ! mother ! Pray for me to the loving mother 
of God to take me to be with her and with you ! For I 
am all alone here, where no one loves me; and I am 
miserable and very, very weary ! Oh, Holy Virgin mother, 
leave me not all alone in this dreary wilderness with 
none to pity me and none to love me ! " 

Nightly prayers such as these, so constant and so fervent, 
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were, however blindly breathed, sure to conduce towards 
their own accomplishment. And by the end of Carnival, 
when Pippo came early in the raw spring morning on the 
errand we wot of, La Beata, just risen from her nighf s 
unrest to go through the toil and petty cares of yet one 
more dreary day, had become very visibly changed from 
what she had been, when last Pippo had seen her, some 
ten weeks previously. 

To the eye of a physician, or to the instinctively sharpened 
insight of affection, the alteration would have appeared 
ominous and sad enough. The first would have plainly 
discerned the tokens of incipient organic malady." The 
second would hardly have failed to divine grounds for 
anxieiy in the per&dious colouring of the cheek, the 
nervous restlessness combined with languid atony of the 
bearing, and the febrile lustre of the eye. To the eye of 
an artist in search of a model for the special purpose Pippa 
had in view, the change observable in her could hardly 
have appeared otherwise than a favourable one. That 
insidious and hateM hectic, which suffused the clear cold 
white of the centre of the cheek with the hue of the blush- 
rose, was in itself, to unknowing or uncaring eyes, exqui- 
sitely beautiful. If the cheeks were somewhat too sunken 
to be compatible with even saintly beauty, a touch of the 
brush would easily remedy that. But the expression was 
the treasure! worth anything! as Pippo said to himself 
on his walk back to his studio after the first sitting. The 
infinite melancholy of that gentle smile, sadder than tears, 
which betrayed, as she sat before the easel discharging the 
old function of her happier days, the unreasoning and 
instinct-Hke gratification she could not help feeling from 
the mere fact of his presence, though she drew from it no 
slightest ray of hope for the future, — that smile was 
invaluable. The large eyes, with their deep liquid fever- 
fed brilliance, appeared to have usurped a larger share 
than ever of the small delicate face. And the strange 
half-dreamy, half-wistful outlook from them, which seemed 
to seek its object in some far, far-away distance, and which 
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was the expression of that longing desire of the broken 
spirit to fly away and be at peace, — all this was, as 
the intelligent artist confessed to himself, "the very 
thing." 

She derived from this visit, it has been observed, no 
hope that mercy had been extended to her at the eleventh 
hour, and that her sentence was to be reversed. She had 
none such, as she sat to do his behest before the easel. 
It is true, that on his unexpected entrance into the room 
for a few moments, — a very short space of time, though 
long enough for the quickly succeeding revulsion to be 
exquisitely painful, — she had imagined that all the interv^ 
of misery and despair since her departure from the Via 
deW Amove was to be blotted out like a balefrd dream; 
that it had all been some huge mistake ; and that every- 
thing had suddenly come right again. But Pippo had 
come there with the distinctly formed intention of " show* 
ing every kindness to the poor girl, which was possible 
imder the circumstances," and he considerately took care 
to disabuse her of so untoward an error as quickly as 
possible. 

She would probably have recognised his footfall on the 
stair had she not been at the moment in her own little 
closet at the back of the house. She was just entering the 
living and working-room by the door at the l^ack of it, 
which communicated with her sleeping-room, when he, 
having been admitted by the widow, came in by the door 
opening on the passage. The shock was overwhelming ; 
and at first seemed well nigh to have done the kindly office 
of releasing her. 

" Pippo ! " she shrieked, throwing out both arms wildly 
towards him. But her limbs refused to second the impulse. 
She was not able to cross the small floor to the spot where 
he stood ; and had not Marta Sappi quickly drawn a chait 
and placed her in it, she would have fallen. She did not, 
however, altogether lose her consciousness ; for though the 
eyes were closed, and the head drooped on the shoulder, 
t^e two arms remained outstretched towards him. After 
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a minute or two her chest heaved convulsively with a deep- 
drawn breath ; she opened her eyes, and still holding out 
the poor thin longing arms — 

" At last, Pippo, my love ! always my own love ! — ^at 
last ! " she cried. 

The respectable and prudent artist was, it must be 
admitted, somewhat disconcerted at this greeting. He had 
prepared himself for reproaches, and for the annoyance of 
a few feminine tears. But that all he flattered himself he 
had achieved by his prudent forethought and care, all the 
results of the systematic and judiciously graduated neglect 
of months, should be thus utterly ignored, was embarrassing. 
Was she absolutely impervious to the teaching of facts? 
Had she not even yet reached the comprehension that it 
was impossible that their youthful and sadly reprehensible 
folly should be persisted in ? Was there ever so obstinately 
or so stupidly unteachable a woman! He paused for a 
moment to consider the best mode of meeting this strange 
line of conduct, and decided, with much presence of mind, 
that it would be useless to attempt to reply to such tirades, 
and that if she would persist in following out her view of 
their relative position, the only plan for him was firmly 
and consistently to act up to his own conception of the 
matter, and, as the phrase goes, live dovm her imreasonable- 
ness. 

So he said, as he advanced towards her, "Yes, Tina, 
here I am at last, for a purpose. I wiU tell you presently, 
when you have got over your surprise at seeing me. Give 
us your hand, for the sake of old times, eh ?'' 

It was enough. The living down process had been very 
quickly and thoroughly accomplished. Her head fell on 
her bosom, and all her body seemed to collapse and shrink. 
He took her passive, idly^hanging hand in his, and then 
she looked up dry-eyed ; but the strange wistful glance did 
not so much rest on him as pass over and beyond him, as 
if seeking something far away. And her lips moved, but 
gave out no sound. 

Then bringing back her eyes to his face, she said, quietly 
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and slowly, '* Still I am glad to see you, Pippo ; very glad 
to see your face yet once again." 

" Che ! che ! once again ! " returned he, much reassured 
by the turn the matter had taken ; "we shall have many a 
talk over these old times when we are both old greyheads^ 
Besides, if you are kind enough, as I think you will be, 
Tina, to do me the favour I am come to ask of you, we 
shall have to meet every day for some weeks to come." 

'* A favour, Pippo ! I ! And we are to meet every 
day ? . . . . but always .... like this. That will be 
hard, Pippo ! . . . . and yet . . . ." 

" You won't refuse me, Tina ! It is a matter of impor- 
tance to me," said he, supposing she was doubting whether 
she should consent or not. 

" Refuse, Pippo ! I ! Why, am I not your own, Pippo ? 
always your own Tina, to do what you will with *? No- 
thing can change that ! " 

** Well but, Tina, now ; let us talk reasonably. What 
I want of you is this : I have a comjnission for an impor- 
tant picture — a portrait of Santa Filomena. It must be 
completed by Easter, and there is no time to be lost. Now 
in all Florence there is nobody would be so good a model 
for a Santa Filomena as yourself. I am sure I shall make 
a good thing of it if you will help me." 

" When must I come to the studio, Pippo ? " 

**Well, I have been thinking about that, Tina, and I 
have considered that it will be much less trouble to you if 
I take the sittings here, .... that is, always, if La 
Signora Sappi will permit me to make use of her room." 

The widow Sappi's notions of morality were not of a 
delicate or exacting kind, but she did not just then feel 
kindly towards the painter. That such loves as those of 
poor Tina and Pippo Lonari should come to a conclusion at 
the pleasure and convenience of the stronger party, to the 
infinite ruin and heart-break of the weaker, was an inci- 
dent too much within her experience of the world and its 
ways, too much a matter of course, for her moral indigna- 
tion to be much moved by it. But she had been painfully 
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shocked by the violence of the contrast between the two 
hearts as exhibited in the scene which had been enacted 
before her. ** Men will be men to the end of the chapter/' 
as she expressed it to a gossip of hers afterwards; '* but I 
felt as if I could have scratched his handsome eyes out to 
see him take it so coolly, and she a-pouring out her heart's 
blood before his eyes for love of him ! " 

But she only said, in reply to Pippo's words, *' Any- 
thing, signer, for the convenience or pleasure of la poveretta. 
I am sure it 's little enough that she is able or fit to do, 
though it is not the will tiiat is wanting, poor dear ! " 

'* WeU, then, we'll arrange it so," returned Pippo. " I 
will send my easel and things here this evening, and to- 
morrow morning, Tina, we will have our first sitting. Of 
course," he added, after a little pause, '' I shall not let the 
time you give me be a loss to you, Tina. That would not 
be Mr to La Signora Sappi, you know. I shall make a 
point of paying your sittings at the usual price, you know." 

She raised her eyes to his with an expression of infinite 
suffering, while the hectic blush on her cheek spread itself 
over her pale brow. But not even this last blow could stir 
her to resentment. She only said — 

" Not that, Pippo ! that must not be. I have told you 
that I am all yours and only yours. You cannot pay me 
for my sittings." 

He had been almost ashamed to make the proposal, and 
had done so rather to propitiate the widow than for any 
other reason. 

" Well," said he, ** I only spoke for the sake of La Sappi. 
If you are sitting to me you cannot be making fiowers for 
her, you know. I only want to do what is right. That 
ought to be the rule for all of us, Tina," he added, with 
the sententious superiority of an intensely self-conscious 
morality. 

*• Well, then," said the widow, with that ready eye to 
the main chance which makes so prominent a feature in 
tiie Tuscan character, and by no means desirous of sparing 
Signer Lonari's pocket, *' if that is it, you shall pay me 
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for the use of my room. That will be no more than what 
is right. Though it was not likely that that poor little 
thing was going to take your money, as 1 should have 
thought your honour must have known." 

** Very well, then, so be it. I suppose it comes much to 
the same thing," said Pippo, not with a very good grace. 
And with that he took himself off. 
In the evening, after dusk, Pippo' s painting-tools were 
brought to the widow's room. And the following morning 
with the earliest light he was there to begin his work. 

They were strangely-passed hours, those sittings in the 
little flower manufactory, with the easel and the model in 
front of one little window, and the widow with her gay 
bits of coloured stuff, her tools and her flowers, at the 
other. Very few words were spoken. Pippo' s heart waa 
wholly in his work. Never had he begun a sketch froxa, 
La Beata which seemed to promise so well, and in which 
she appeared to him to hit off more perfectly, or to embody 
more successfully, the required conception. The satisfactory 
progress of the work beneath his hand, and the anticipation 
of success, kept him in high spirits and excellent good 
humour. 

Tina would have found it difficult to say whether the 
hours thus passed were more a source of gratification or of 
pain. It was certain that on those few days when Pippo 
did not come to his work, the blank was a disappointment 
to her. The consciousness that she was contributing to his 
success was very gratifying to her. The sitting — or stand- 
ing rather, for the latter was the attitude chosen for the 
picture — ^was extremely fatiguing ; and it was soothing to 
her to feel that she was exerting her last remaining strength 
and energies in his service. She had a melancholy pleasure, 
too, in finding herself once again engaged in her old office, 
and standing, so far at least, in the same relation towards 
him which she had occupied in happier days. There was 
a pleasure in this, but it was a very sad one ; and many a 
long hour of the night was passed by her in weeping over 
every little point of contrast with the days gone by, sug- 
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gested to her imagination by each turn of his voice and 
shade of his manner during the day's work. 

For Pippo prescribed to himself, and admirably observed, 
a line of conduct of the strictest consistency. To most 
men, even of those capable of making for themselves such 
a conjuncture of circumstances, it would have been impos- 
sible to avoid the touch of some small heart-probing 
memory, some suggestive association, impelling them to 
yield at least momentarily to the sway of former feelings. 
Not so Pippo. He was too completely self-sustained to be 
guilty of such weakness. Any exclusive and thoroughly 
monopolising passion is a source of power. And this 
power was supplied to him by the intensity of his selfish- 
ness. He saw clearly, as he fancied, what his interests and 
fortunes required in the matter ; and he ruled his conduct 
accordingly with the undivided enthusiasm of a fanatic. 

And so the picture of Santa Filomena was painted. 

The select few who were permitted to see it on the easel 
were loud in praise of the admirable conception and execu- 
tion of the work. His reverence Canon Capucci had seen 
it two or three times while it was in progress ; for cautious 
Pippo, remembering the word the priest had let drop as to 
the possibility of his visiting the studio, and fearing that 
he might do so, perhaps repeatedly, and find him always 
absent, had taken the precaution of calling on him, and 
requesting that he would afford the work the great advan- 
tage of his judgment and criticism, and visit it for that 
purpose on a day when the artist should let him know that 
the picture was at a point to make his observations the 
most valuable. He had accordingly carried the picture to 
his studio two or three times, on each of which occasions 
the priest had been invited to visit it. And every time he 
had cordially expressed his admiration and approval. 

In fact, it was a striking picture ; — somewhat hastily 
painted and dashed in aUa brava, as was inevitable &om 
the shortness of time allowed for the work, though Pippo, 
to do him justice, had laboured with constancy from morn- 
ing to night upon it ; — but full of spirit, admirably expres- 
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sivG, and well calculated for the purpose for wliicli it was 
intended. The attitude chosen was very like that of the 
Saint Cecilia in Raffaers celebrated picture at Bologna. 
But the hands were clasped in front of the body ; and the 
long and abundant hair, — that beautiful wavy hair of 
Tina's, which had alone retained all its beauty unimpaired, 
— flowed unconfined over the shoulders. Pippo's directions 
to his model had been to assume an expression of prayer 
and intercession. It had been of late the most familiar of 
aU expressions to her features. And as she stood there 
before him, with the thoughts we wot of passing through 
her heart and brain, it is probable that she had not much 
need to simulate the expression required. 

It was about ten days before Easter when Pippo 
announced that he should need no further sittings, and ^at 
he should that evening send for his picture and easel, to 
complete the work at his studio. The sudden announce- 
ment, which he had purposely made as sudden as might be, 
"to avoid what might be disagreeable to bolii parties," 
was a shock to La Beata. Sad as were all the suggestions 
and surroimding circumstances of her daily task for some 
weeks past, she had come to look for it, and would have 
preferred that it should be continued. She no longer flat- 
tered herself that it was at aU likely she should see Pippo 
again unless some new need brought him to her. And it 
seemed to her little likely that this should occur before the 
hour of her own release should arrive. And the thought 
that she might perhaps never see his face again was heavy 
upon her as he stood on the point of leaving the widow's 
room. 

" I shall see you again once more before I die, Pippo ? " 
she said, as he took her passive hand in his to wish her 
good-bye ; " will you promise me that, Pippo ? " 

*^Pooh! pooh! what reason have you to talk about 
dying ? Of course, we shall see each oilier often and often 
again. I am sure I hope so ! " said he. 

*' But promise me for Hie once ! " she insisted, speaking 
with solemnity, and looking with those sad large eyes into 
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his, with, an expression that almost awed him ; — *' promise 
me that if I send to you, and tell you it is for the last time> 
you wiU come to me ! " 

" Of course ! of course, I shall come to you if you ask 
me to do so, last time or not, Tina. I wish you would not 
talk in such a ridiculous manner.'' 

** At all events, I have your promise, Pippo ! I hardly 
(ihink I could rest quietly in my grave if you were not to 
keep it,'' she rejoined with sad earnestness. 

And so they parted. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PEOCKSSION AND THE TRIUMPH. 

PiFFO did not feel altogether comfortable as he walked 
home from the Via del Corso to his studio. Everything 
was going weU with him. He was contented with his 
picture ; his patrons, and all who had seen it, praised it ; 
and he anticipated no small triumph from the public exhi- 
bition of it. Old Laudadio grew more cordial in his 
manner from day to day ; Beppina was more than gracious, 
and always scolded him if he omitted his all but nightly 
visit to the cereria. He could hardly doubt that all his 
great hopes were about to be realised, and that a career 
more prosperous than he had ever dreamed of a few months 
ago was before him. Yet he could not prevent his mind's 
eye from resting on La Beata and her history, as on a dark 
spot in the bright landscape. 

Those last words of hers, and her manner of saying 
them, would recur to his imagination and irked him. He 
had acted in strict accordance with prudence and duty in 
the matter, as he repeated to himself over and over again. 
And what stuff had she got in her head about dying! 
She did not look at all like dying ! — looked better, indeed, 
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mucli better than when she was with him in the Via deW 
Amore, — had got a colour in her cheeks now, which was 
more than she ever used to have. See him once again ! 
A parcel of romantic girlish nonsense ! No doubt, he 
should see her again, the wife of some honest tradesman 
or other, and then he would paint her picture for her, — a 
family group with three or four lumping brats around her. 

But still it would not do ! The deep, solemn look of 
those melancholy far-away looking eyes would haunt him j 
— ^tormented him, tiU the expression of them, and the 
words which had accompanied it, became fixed in his mind ; 
and the simple promise, exacted by poor Tina's clinging 
love, seemed to take the form of a menace. There was 
something too in those sunken cheeks, and in that dreary 
lassitude of manner which, talk to himself as he might 
about girlish nonsense, made this menace of one more 
meeting on this side of the grave a subject of imeasiness 
and almost of fear to him. 

The best remedy in the world, however, for unpleasant 
thoughts was ready for him, when he reached his studio, in 
the shape of hard work. The completion of his picture 
by the last day in Lent, according to the terms he had 
agreed to, would require the most assiduous labour during 
the ten days which remained to him. And in fact, during 
that time he did work from the earliest to the latest light, 
and only left his studio to eat a hurried bit of dinner in 
the evening, before going to labour at that other great 
work he had in hand at the cereria, the winning of the 
heiress of it. 

At last the final touches had been put to Santa Filomena, 
and with the exception of the varnishing, which it had been 
decided should be done after the procession, the picture was 
finished, and on the last day of Lent carried, by direction 
of Canon Capucci, to the sacristy of a small church on the 
further, or Pitti, side of the Amo, where at an hour named 
his rev^ence, with three or four other persons, were 
waiting to receive it. The artist was welcomed with many 
compliments, and the picture was much admired by the 
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small company in the sacristy. The Canon had little or no 
doubt, he said, that the exalted personage for whom the 
work had been executed, would be perfectly well satisfied 
with it ; and that if Signor Lonari would call on him at 
San Lorenzo that evening at eight, he hoped to be able then 
to signify to him the approval of his employer, and would, 
at the same time, pay him for his work. 

Pippo was, as may be supposed, punctual to his appoint- 
ment. Even a Tuscan can contrive to be so when he has 
to receive money. 

The Canon was more gracious than ever. The exalted 
lady had been pleased to express her entire approval, and 
admiration of the picture. She had even gone the length 
of saying that it satisfactorily embodied her own conception 
of the Saint's features and character — which, under the 
circumstances, was remarkable — and she had much pleasure 
in forwarding by his, the Canon's, hands a sum in payment 
which it waa hoped would be satisfactory. 

The sum therewith handed to him by his reverence was 
ridiculously inadequate to the payment of his work, even 
at journeyman's wages for the days he had laboured. 
Pippo, however, transferred it to his pocket witii a low bow, 
and many thanks for the liberality with which he had been 
treated, and proceeded at once to write an acknowledgment 
of payment in full. " Right-thinking " people have no 
difficulty in understanding each other. And when about 
ten days afterwards Pippo received an intimation that one 
of the several studios in a building belonging to the State, 
which had formerly been a convent, but was now divided 
into a number of excellent studios for such right-thinking 
sculptors and painters as seemed worthy of so much favour, 
was placed at his disposition, he understood perfectly well 
that the money he had received from Canon Capucci was 
the smallest part of the payment for his picture. And 
when, a little while afterwards, he received a summons to 
the palace of one of the wealthiest and most orthodox 
nobles in Florence, and was honoured by a very liberal 
commission to paint a portrait of the daughter of the house, 
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who was about to be married, he had no doubt as. to the 
chaimel by which he had been recommended for the purpose, 
and felt how perfectly right he had been in maiing no 
difficulty about the remuneration for the Santa Filomena. 

Of course, immediately after leaving his reverence Canon 
Capucci, Pippo hurried to the cereria, where he found his 
friends eagerly awaiting the result. 

** Well, my boy, has it pleased ? Has it given satisfac- 
tion in high quarters ? Was his reverence content?" asked 
Signer Laudadio. 

And when Pippo was able to answer all these questions 
satisfactorily, 

** Ah ! " said he, "I had no doubt about it, since I saw 
the picture. I knew the effect it would produce ! I con- 
gratulate you with all my heart, my dear boy. And you 
won't feel proud to-morrow, when all Florence is admiring 
your work ! Oh, no ! not at all ! This is better than 
making copies for Englishmen, eh ! " 

" You don't know how curious I am to see the picture, 
*gnor Pippo,*' said Beppina. ** You know I am to walk 
in the procession with twenty other girls — ^that is with 
nineteen others, for there are to be twenty of us in all — 
and I shall see nothing but the back of the picture all the 
way. Then after us will follow the singers, and then the 
priests with the santissimo ; and after them all the members 
of the new confraternity, and Papa among them. So that 
there's only Aunt Assunta who wiU see the procession ; we 
shall have to make it. What a grand day it will be ! I 
have got my white dress all ready, and my wreath of white 
roses came home just now. I have not tried it on yet. 
I'U run and get it, and you shall teU me how to put it 
on." 

*' A pretiy fatiguing job it will be for me with my poor 
leg, I doubt," said old Laudadio, " all across the bridge, 
and through the Piazza, and half way up the Via CaU 
zaixwli, then all along the Corso, and so by the Via dei 
Proconsolo, and the Duomo, and the Via dei Servi, to the 
Santissima Annunziata. There is to be a short service at 
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Or' 8an Michele and at the Duomo ; and that will give one 
time to rest a few minutes. But I don't mind owning to 
you, Mend Pippo, that I shall be glad when it*s over." 

Here pretty Beppina came tripping in with her white 
moss-rose wreath ; and then there was a long coquetting 
consultation about how it should be worn, whether a little 
backwarder or a little forwarder, and how the magnificent 
abimdance of black hair should be worn under it. And 
Pippo, as he gave his artistic advice on these points, could 
not help feeling that Beppa Benincasa would be an ex- 
tremely attractive girl, even had she not been heiress to 
the cereria, and all the savings that had been accumulated 
from it. 

"I know what you will be thinking of at the procession 
to-morrow, Signer Pippo," said she; "you will be thinking 
of the day when Giotto's Madonna was carried through 
Borg' AUegri, and saying in your heart that some one of 
the streets we pass through, at least, ought henceforward 
to be called Via di Santa Filomena, when you see all the 
town delighted with your picture." 

" I am afraid," returned he, " that all the town will find 
something in the procession much more worth looking at 
than my picture ; and at all events I am quite sure," he 
added, as he stood close behind her looking over her 
shoulder at her face in the great glass on the console, 
before which she was trjring her wreath, ** I am quite sure 
that I shall be thinking of somebody else than Giotto or 
the Madonna either." 

" Fie ! " said Beppina in a state of great delight j "I am 
sure I shall be thinking only of my prayers, imless it may 
be a little now and then of keeping the wax of the tapers 
from falling on my new white dress." 

" And now that the picture is painted and done," said 
Aunt Assunta, ** I suppose you know what you are to get 
for it ? How much is it. Signer Pippo ? " 

" Oh ! I was paid at once in the most liberal manner," 
returned he ; " but I took little heed of the amount. One 
does not think so much of that part of the matter when 
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one works for the churcli and the advancement of religion, 
Signora Assnnta." 

" That's right, my dear boy! " cried the old wax-chandler; 
** those are the right sentiments ; and nothing is ever lost 
by them in the long run ; trust an old man ! " 

** I felt sure, my dear sir, that you would approve of my 
looking at the matter in that light," said Pippo, affecting 
to put himself in the relationship of a dutiful and respect- 
ful son towards the old man. 

"And you were quite right. And I say, Pippo, you 
will eat a bit of dinner here with us after the ceremony to- 
morrow. Per Baccoy I shall want my dinner by that time: 
and then in the evening, if you can get Beppina to give 
you leave, we will go into my counting-house together and 
have a little talk." 

Pippo seemed to walk on air as he returned to his studio 
that night. He was quite sure what the little talk was to 
be about. '* It*s all right, and no mistake about it," said 
he to himself; " the cautious old fellow has been waiting 
to see the success of the picture. I thought as much. 
Beppina is ready enough ; no fear of her ! " And with 
these exulting thoughts in his head, he went to bed ; and 
dreaming that he was looking over Beppina's shoulder at 
her rose-crowned head in the glass, the figure gradually 
changed to that of La Beata, with wan face and strange- 
looking, large eyes beckoning him to her death-bed. 

But the dark hours and the dark thoughts passed away 
together; and the morning of Easter Sunday, the great 
day of triumph for Pippo and Santa Filomena, was 
ushered in by as bright a sun as the most eager devotee of 
the newly-promoted saint could desire, f 

The procession was to take place in the afternoon ; and 
it had been arranged that Pippo should escort Aunt 
Assunta and Beppina to the grand ceremonial service at 
the Duomo in the morning; Signer Laudadio declaring 
that he should content himself with hearing a low mass 
before breakfast, and should then keep quiet to prepare 
himseK for the extraordinary exertions of tiie afternoon. 
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In general the grand ecclesiastical ceremonies of Roman 
Catholic countries are apt to appear to a sober Protestant 
Englishman utterly unlike anything answering to his idea of 
the duty and advantage of going to church. But the 
grand Easter service at the cathedral of Florence cannot 
seem, one would think, to any human being of any com- 
munion to have aught in common with a meeting for the 
purpose of worship. A great number of the peasantry 
from the neighbouring country are wont to flock into the 
city on the occasion, not so much for the sake of being 
present at the mass, as to witness a very singular ceremony 
peculiar to Florence, which has been practised there from 
a very remote antiquity, on the day before Easter Sunday. 

The mass itself is also, of course, an attraction. The 
music is naught. And it is a curious fact that among 
a people so musical church music should stand at a 
lower ebb than in any other country in Europe. The 
frequenters of Italian churches prefer that all the money 
which can be afforded for the splendour of the church 
frinctions should be expended for the eye rather than for 
the ear ; and of course the reverend personages who have 
to cater for their tastes in such matters understand and 
minister to their preference. Hence abimdance of uphol- 
stery, magnificent hangings, and splendid illuminations are 
to be seen in the churches ; but very little good music is 
ever to be heard. 

On the occasion in question, it is true there would be 
little possibility of hearing it, be it what it might. A line 
from the west door to the altar is kept by troops for the 
passage of the court and the courtiers, all in their best 
gilt coats, and the archbishop and his court in their still 
more magnificent braveries. But the whole of the remain- 
ing space of the enormous church is filled with a mass of 
people packed as closely as they can stand. It is a wonder 
that there is never either disorder or noise on such occasions. 
But the never-failing gentleness, courtesy, and good 
humour of the Tuscan character are such as to induce 
every one, whether citizen or peasant, to bear his share in 
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the discomfort of the jam, cheerfully, and to inconyenience 
his neighbour as little as possible. Here and there in the 
close packed mass c^ human beings a voice may be heard 
in the midst of the service raised in anger ; but the words 
uttered are sure to be English from one or the other side 
of the Atlantic ; and perhaps a strange swaying movement 
may be observed in the crowd, like a circumscribed eddy in 
a large piece of water ; but this, too, will be found to be 
caused by the frantic efforts of some English or American 
cavaliers, who have been stupid enough to bring ladies into 
the crowd, and are exhibiting prowess " worthy of a better 
cause," in striving to keep them from contact with the 
commonalty, who look on with tolerant and amused, but 
utterly mystified wonderment. 

But the sight which has attracted most of the country 
folks to the city is the scoppio del carro, which takes 
place precisely at mid-day on the Saturday. The " blow- 
ing up of the car" is effected in this wise. A huge 
structure of timber some thirty or forty feet high is raised 
on wheels and drawn to the front of the great western door 
of the cathedral, in the space between it and the baptistry ; 
this is the '' carro." It is adorned with garlands and 
abundantly hung all over with crackers, and rockets, and 
detonating fireworks of all sorts ; and a long line, of which 
one end is fixed to the high altar, passes down the nave of 
the church and out through the wide open doors, and is at 
the other end attached to the carro. The ancient practice, 
continued till recently, was, at a certain point in the cele- 
bration of the mass to let loose a dove with a light 
affixed to its tail, attached in such a manner to the 
line which has been described that it could fiy in the 
direction of the carro, but in no other. The intention 
was, as will be understood, that the dove should cany 
the light to the gunpowder prepared for it, and sp 
fire all the pyrotechnic devices on the car. And upon the 
due success of this manoeuvre the peasants founded auguries 
as to the agricultural prosperity or the reverse of the 
coming summer — auguries which were so impKcitly aii4 
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extensively believed that it became a matter of serious con- 
sequence that the dove should not fail in his very undove- 
like mission. Yet, as may easily be imagined, failures 
often took place. Modem ingenuity, however, and the 
"march of mind" have remedied this, and found the 
means of compelling the augury to be favourable. A 
model of a dove, so contrived as to run along the cord and 
carry the match with certainty, is now substituted for the 
real bird ; and the " scoppio del carro " takes place with 
the utmost regularity, and prophesies admirable harvests 
every year, to fiie perfect contentment of the Tuscan agricul- 
tural mind. 

Pippo duly conducted home Beppina and her chaperon, 
both highly delighted with their morning's amusement, — 
the first naturally enough, as all lads and lasses will 
understand, and the second somewhat less intelligibly, with 
having been hustled by a metropolitan crowd, and become 
entitled to some infinitesimal share of an archiepiscopal 
blessing: — ^and leaving them to make their preparations 
for the ceremonial in the afternoon, in which at least 
Beppina was to be a more prominent actor, went off rather 
nervously to bethink him what he should do during the 
procession. 

Of course he was anxious to witness the impression he 
expected his picture would produce ; and, moreover, if he 
were to shut himself up the while, it was probable that his 
absence might be remarked, and would appear very 
strange. But he was by no means easy about the passing 
off of the ceremony as regarded himself. The natural 
thing would have been for one in his place to have made a 
party with three or four friends and comrades of the brush, 
and so mix with the crowd at different points in the 
procession. On such occasions one wants the support and 
countenance of Mends. But Pippo had no friends among 
his old comrades. He was not only isolated but regarded, 
as he was well aware, with hostility and contempt by most 
of them. He was perfectly weU aware that the story of his 
desertion of La Beata, and the motive for that desertion^ 
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was wen known to the wliole oonfratemity of artists. And 
he was especially afraid of the comments and questions that 
were likely to be caused when it should be obsenred, as it 
infallibly would by those who had most of them known her 
features so well, who it was that had served him as a 
model for the new picture. He did not very cleazfy 
account for the feeling to himself; but he was exceedingly 
unwilling to hear any remarks or be called on to answer 
any questions on that subject. 

Though he did not think it prudent to take the strong 
step of altogether disguising himself, he put on a hat as 
unlike that he usually wore as possible, and a doak which 
he was not in the habit of using ; and hoping thus to escape 
notice, saUied forth about the time the procession was to 
start, and posted himself near the comer of the Piazza, 
trying hard to assume the air of not being there in waiting 
for anything in particular. But he had to wait so long 
that he began to think that something had occurred to pot 
off the ^^eremony . 

At last, howerer, as he was on ihe point of going 
towards the bridge to see if such were indeed the case, the 
droning Toices of a dozen or so of men chanting the 
litanies which had been prepared for the occasion, were 
heard approaching from the Via Vaechereeeia / and in a 
minute or two afterwards the procession began to defile 
into the great Piazza. There were first a score or so of 
men in shabby white gowns orer their coats, with Signer 
Laudadio limping along at the head of them, each haying 
a huge wax taper in his hand, andyodferating with all the 
power of his hings. Then came The Pictitke, borne aloft 
by two porters, also in dirty white gowns, and kept stea^ 
by others holding cords fixed to the top of it. Then came 
the clergy and the host, and after them the company of 
twenty young girls, all in white, and all with white wreaths 
on their heads, among whom our little friend Beppina yery 
coospicnousty bore the belL The procession was closed by a 
company of Capuchin friars, always had out to do duty on 
similar occaskms. *' AH Florence " following in the wake 
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of the procession, was represented by a few score of old 
men and women, chiefly the latter, of the poorest classes, 
who, having no amusement of any kind for their Sunday 
afternoon, thought they might as well as not earn a few 
days* indulgence, and take the chance of being favourably 
noticed by the clergy. The cortege was of course attended 
by the usual number of ragged urchins from ten to fifteen 
years old. But these were as usual engaged in assiduously 
collecting the droppings from the great wax candles, each 
person in the procession being flanked by one of these atten- 
dants, holding a funnel-shaped piece of dirty paper under his 
candle. The eccentric motion imparted to old Laudadio's 
candle by his lameness made the task of gathering his 
spoils a lucrative but proportionately an arduous one. 

Pippo hardly knew whether to be more disappointed at 
the small interest the whole aflair seemed to excite, or glad 
of the absence of all those likely to know anything of him 
and his private affairs. He followed the procession as far 
as the comer of the Via del Corso ; but there stopped. She 
would be sure, he thought, to be looking out of the 
window as the procession passed by ; and he felt that he 
would rather just then avoid meeting that countenance. 

The Via Calzaiuoli is always full of people on a fine 
Sunday afternoon ; and Santa Filomena and her attendants 
had in that part of their progress, therefore, to make their 
way through almost a crowd. It was just where there were 
most people, about the cornier of the Corso, that Pippo, as 
he stood under a doorway while the procession passed on, 
suddenly heard his name, " Lonari," mentioned by an 
evidently foreign tongue. Turning quickly in the direction 
of tiie voice, and at the same time bringing the fold of his 
doak over the lower part of his face, he saw Mr. 
Patringham with his daughter on his arm, who was 
evidently pointing out to her father his picture. She 
had clearly recognised the features of " Signora Lonari," 
as she called her; and was urging her father to ascer- 
tain, if he could, whether the picture had in fact been 
painted from her. 
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'* What devil's luck brouglit those heretics here to look 
at the procession ? " thought Pippo to himself. But the 
worst was to come ; for the next moment he saw Mr. 
Patringham, leaving his daughter's arm for a moment, step 
up to an elderly man standing on a doorstep not three 
yards from him, and heard him say — 

** Pray, sir, can you teU me if it is known after what 
original that picture of the saint has been painted ? '' 

** It has been painted after a poor girl whom the artist 
seduced and then most infamously deserted. I suppose he 
will be made president of the Academy in consequence ! " 
said Signer Borsoli, the frondeur, as he turned on his heel 
and walked off; for the old gentleman to whom Mr. 
Patringham had addressed himself was, as it chanced, no 
other than our old acquaintance. 

'* I am afraid there is an ugly story here," said Mr. 
Patringham, returning to his daughter. " I will tell you 
another time. Signer Tanari ought not to have introduced 
me, as he did, to that man." 

All this passed within earshot of Pippo, and tended not 
a little to spoil the enjoyment of his day of triumph. 
Disagreeables, as he foresaw, would arise from this 
discovery. Was it on the cards that any such scandal 
attaching to his name should reach the ears of the old wax- 
chandler, as might interfere with his intentions regarding 
Beppina ? 

Pippo debated this question with himself anxiously, as 
he walked home to prepare for the important dinner, and 
evening at the cereria. But it appeared to him that there 
was very small probabiliiy that the talk of a social circle 
so widely divided from that of his proposed father-in-law 
should reach him, and if it should in some degree do so, it 
might easily be pooh-poohed as mere calumny bom of envy 
and jealousy. *' Only let me get on, till Beppina and I are 
one,'' thought he to himself, '* and I shall care Kttle what 
they say." 
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" And now Tanari, and Patringliani and the rest of tliem 
may quarrel it out as they like. I can afford to laugh at 
them all ! " said Pippo, as returning from the grand dinner 
at the cerenay he threw himself into an easy chair, and 
gave himself up to the pleasant occupation of castle- 
building on a very satisfactorily sound foimdation. 

For that evening all had been settled between him and 
Signor Benincasa and Beppina. And he had been 
presented to the party assembled, consisting of one or two 
of the priests who had officiated in the procession, Signof 
Marradi the fattorey and Aunt Assunta, together with two 
or three old friends of the family and their wives, as the 
son-in-law elect of the wealthy wax-chandler. 



CHAPTER XV. 

TINA'S LBTTEE. 



The marriage had been fixed for the twenty-fourth of 
June, — the nativity of St. John, — the great Florentine 
festival of the year. On the vigil of that day are cele- 
brated the games, — ^the races of chariots built in the form 
of the ancient biga, drawn by steeds caparisoned in 
accurately copied mediseval style — (and supplied for the 
occasion by the post-hoi*se office) — and driven by analo- 
gously costumed charioteers — (travestied post-boys of the 
same establishment). On the day itself take place the 
races of riderless horses, through the flag-paved and densely 
crowded streets of the town, according to the old intensely 
civic spirit, which insisted on having its amusements, as well 
as its more serious interests, inside the city walls; — the 
«ame spirit that was wont to celebrate ** wild beast himts " 
in the great square, and represent pirate ships on cruise in 
the streets. On tiie vigil there are the grand fireworks on the 
Carraia bridge, and the whole course of the Amo, and the 
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mighty dome of the cathedral, the matchless tower of 
Giotto, and the ancient palace of the republic are ablaze 
"with illuminations. 

Most of the throng of visitors of all nations who come 
to winter at Florence, have quitted it before the time comes 
round for this high Florentine festival. A few may have 
been induced to delay their departure for the baths and 
other summer resorts for the sake of witnessing the city of 
flowers at its mediseval masquerading. But the crowd has 
gone ; and the Florentines are left to live their own lives, 
and enjoy their summer holiday. 

Pippo was not made uneasy by this delay. When the 
ceremony of betrothal had taken place, he considered him- 
self safe. After that has occurred, there are fewer slips 
between cup and Hp in such matters in continental life 
than among ourselves. Ladies are not allowed the same 
latitude in the privilege of changing their minds. Those 
who are " fidanzati " are held to be, though not absolutely 
and irrevocably, yet moralfy and by social opinion bound 
to each other. And Pippo had no fear that either his 
eminently respectable father-in-law or his promised bride 
would think of breaking, imless on very serious grounds 
indeed, the pledge of betrothal. 

The intervening weeks passed pleasantly enough in 
installing himself in the new studio gratuitously placed at 
his disposition by the government, — ^in executing one or two 
profltable commissions, which his new connection had 
already procured for him, — in nightly visits to the cereria, 
— and in dreaming very securely that his greatness was a- 
ripening. One or two Httle unpleasantnesses occurred; 
but he strove to make up his mind to care nothing about 
them. The copy he had made for Mr. Patringham in the 
Pitti gallery had long since been sent home and paid for. 
But the picture, which that gentleman had ordered, and 
which has been described in a former chapter, was stiE 
unfinished, when the order for the Saint Filomena had 
been given; and had been laid aside while that more 
important commission had been in progress. When it was 
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finished Pippo felt rather at a loss how to proceed in the 
matter. He was extremely unwilling, with the recollection 
of that little conversation, overheard at the comer of the 
Via del Corso on the day of the procession, in his mind, to 
present himself before Mr. Patringham, from whom since 
that day he had heard nothing. Nor could he make up 
his mind to send his picture to him, as a tailor might send 
home a coat, with his bill. After some meditation, there- 
fore, he determined to send the picture to Signer Tanari, 
with the request that he would be the medium of its 
transfer to Mr. Patringham, and mentioning that the price 
agreed upon was so much, and that as a matter of course 
Signer Tanari would deduct his commission upon the 
transaction. But the picture was brought back by the 
bearer with a verbal message to the effect that Mr. 
Patringham and his family had left Florence a fortnight 
ago, and a slip of paper, on which was written — 

** Signer Tanari dedines to concern himself with this 
or any other work of Signer Filippo Lonari." 

This was disagreeable enough. It was not that the 
little picture seemed to be thrown on his hands ; nor even 
that the refusal of the most accrMited picture-dealer in 
Florence to have any dealings with him was likely to 
affect perniciously his future career as an artist. He 
flattered himself that he should be in a position to care 
very little about any small addition to his means that 
might be derivable from such sources. But it was painful 
to feel himself thus outlawed, as it were, by the members of 
his craft. He could not doubt that Signer Tanari spoke 
only the general sentiment of the members of the profession 
towards him. Indeed, they had most of them found means 
in one way or another to show him the cold shoulder. It 
would not do to repeat to himself that his friendships would 
henceforward be formed in quite a different sphere and 
circle of society; and that his position would shortly be 
one which the most prosperous of his quondam comrades, 
or even Signer Tanari himself, might, and would, envy. 
The world to whose opinions and judgments a man feels 
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himself compelled to owe homage and allegianoe, is the 
world in which he has liyed his past, rather than that 
in which he hopes to live his future life. And struggle 
against it as he would, Pippo could not help feeling 
severely the very vigoroas slap on the fEkoe which had 
been administeied to him by the influential picture- 
dealer. 

It was not long after this incident that another occurred, 
which still more strongly, — though, as it seemed to 
himself, far more unreasonably and absurdly, — disturbed 
the happiness of these months of triumph. 

It was the morning of the festival of the Ascension, and 
about the middle of May. Now on that day, according to 
immemorial custom, "all Florence" goes forth to the 
beautiful woods and lawns of the " Casdne," just outside 
the city gate, there to spend a happy day in pic-nic 
festivities ; — all that part of Florence, that is to say, which 
is not too fine to share in popular amusement, or too poor 
to afford the means of even ^e most frugal banquet, — or, 
lastly, too heart-diy and world- worn to be capable of any 
amusement 9t ^H 

Old Laudftik) Benincasa would probably have fallen 
into this latter eategory if Beppina had not very vigorously 
insisted on his accompanying her and Aunt Assunta to the 
Cascine on tiiis occasion. Uncle Marradi also had pro- 
mised to be in Florence for the festival. It would be so 
delightful! It was all settled, and he must go. Pippo 
was of course of the party. Ca va sans mot dire. It did 
not occur to Beppina, when urging her father to consent, 
and marvelling at his insensibility to the delights of the 
excursion, that he would have no lover there to make 
every moment exquisite. But, failing that, he insisted 
that he would have an arm-chair carried out for his use. 
They might squat on the ground like dogs and cats, if 
they liked, but he, Laudadio, had no notion of exhibiting 
himself to the world under any such undignified circum- 
stances. So it was settled that his own arm-chair should 
go in the cart that was to cany the vivres ; and on this 
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eondition the old man cofwented ta undfertake the unwonted 
lahour of a day^s pJeasoriiig. 

Bat in tzmh to ainrooe with an ere £or die picturesque 
wad the beamtifal, and a faaper ready to ^lare in the enjoy- 
ment of a whde popnlatioa of happy hcdiday makers, an 
AawmnKHi-day Tisit to the Caadne does not abecdutely need 
one'a twoitiethyear, and the pzeaoioe of an affianced lorer, to 
make it Tery pleasant,. It is difficult to imagine a lordier 
ipol fat hAl i<^*»y- ^"*^''"»g of the kind. Tlieie are sunny 
neadows and tSbady copses, Tiolet^iiown banks and marble 
benrfwy, crowded promenades and sequestered s^lran alleys; 
and the whc^ is diut in and badked by the range of the 
lower Apomines, growing witli such purple bloom in the 
sunlight, as might make the disoorerer of the Solferino-dye 
despair, and dotted all orer wiili those innumerable TiQas 
which made the poet declare that if they were gathered 
within a wall, thiqr would make Florence equal to two 
Bomes. Add to the permanent beauty of the spot, the 
varied and picturesque groiqis of intensely merry but 
alwi^ perfectly sober reyeUers of all ages, both sexes, and 
Tarious classes, and it is easy to tmderstand that the scene 
must be a more than ordinarily attractive one. 

Many parties leave the city at break of day to begin 
tiieir holiday wiib a breakfast al fresco. But our friends 
from the eereria had settled to start at noon; and Pippo 
was to join them there a little before that time. He had 
just completed a careful toilette, and was on the point of 
starting for the eereria, when a letter was given to him 
by a boy who said he had been told to deliver it into his 
own hands. The address was written in a hand quite 
new to him. He opened the paper hurriedly and with 
some irritation at being thus delayed at the moment of 
setting forth to keep his appointment, and read as 
joUows : — 

"My owk Beix)ved! 

" They teU me that I ought not to address you 
with such words, that you no longer care for me, and that 
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I OTiglit similarly to think no more of you. But tliis does 
not seem right to my mind ; and even if it did seem right, 
it is impossible to me. In the first place I am not sure, 
Pippo, that you have no love for me any more ; for it may 
be that it is necessary for you, for many reasons which I 
cannot imderstand, to leave me. But even if I were sure 
of it I could not address you otherwise than I have 
written at the beginning of this letter. For whether you 
love me or not I cannot help loving you the same as ever. 
I cannot; and I have no wish to do 60. For though I 
have prayed very much for some things, I have never 
prayed that my love should cease. But I have prayed 
that I might be taken out of this world, which seems to 
me so wearisome and dreary. I have prayed for this, and 
I am sure that the blessed Virgin has heard my prayer, and 
that it will soon be granted. And I write now, therefore, 
to remind you of your promise that you would let me see 
you once more before I die ; and to tell you that the time is 
come for fulfilling it. I am going to die. But you must 
not suppose, my dear love, that you have caused my 
death by leaving me. When the people here have told 
me so, I have answered how wrong it is to say so. For I 
have prayed to die-; and my death, therefore, is my own 
doing. And when I have seen you once again I think that 
I can die content. If you can tell me, Pippo, when you 
come, that you do still love your poor Tina, and that we 
are parted only by necessities, which I do not understand, 
and not because you have ceased to care for me, then I am 
sure I shall die happy. But I know that you will not tell 
me so if it is not true. And see now, Pippo dear, you 
must come to the address written below. Things have 
been going ill with us, — La Sappi and me ; — and we have 
been forced to leave the old rooms in the Corso and come 
here. We could not earn enough to pay the rent ; and so we 
came to live here in the same house with La Sappi's sister, 
where the rent is much less. They are very good to me, — 
La Sappi and her sister, and brother-in-law, and let me 
want for nothing. 
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"Come quick, Pippo, my own love! I know that I 
shall see you again before I die. 

" Always your own Tina." 

All this was written in a clear and clerkly hand, very 
unlike anything which poor little Tina could have accom- 
plished. For the professional letter writer, whom we read 
of as such a prominent personage in the East, is stiU 
extant in Italy; and the people have recourse to his 
services without any repugnance, in matters which the 
more reserved natures of our own countrymen, of whatso- 
ever class, would hardly like to confide to a third person. 

At the foot of the letter was written very legibly the 
address to which he was to go. But Pippo never looked 
at it. By the time he had read to the end of the letter he 
was quite angry with the writer. The few words which 
spoke of the change of residence and its cause did occasion 
him a twinge of conscience. But he readily made it all 
right with himself by determining that he would behave 
very liberally to the poor girl as soon as he should be 
master of Beppina's fortune. As for the rest it really was 
too bad, this persistence in hunting him down and claiming 
him, when she must have perceived clearly enough that all 
was necessarily over between them. And then all that 
stuff and nonsense about dying ! As if people knew when 
they were going to die ! And as if all girls in the same 
circumstances did not say the same thing ! He flattered 
himself he was far too old a bird to be caught by such 
chaff as that ! And as for his going to hunt through the 
town for her just at that time in the present position 
of his affairs, — ^that was a very likely thing! A pretty 
business it might be if his enemies should be able to make 
it appear to old Laudadio that he was stUl secretly keeping 
up his connection with her I She changes her residence, 
and he, evidently well acquainted with all her movements, 
forthwith visits her in her new abode ! Why, such a step, 
if known, as two to one it would be, might ruiu every- 
thing. Known! why, was it not likely enough that she 
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would take very good care that it should be known ? And 
was it not very possible that this visit was so strongly 
urged with the express view of making it the means of 
throwing difficulties in the way of his marriage, and 
perhaps breaking it off altogether ? No ! no ! If they 
were to meet again it should at least be after all had been 
made safe with Beppina. 

It is strange how men will strive to impose on them- 
selves by falsehoods exactly similar to those they would 
make use of for the sake of deceiving others ; — ^how they will 
say to themselves in their own solitary meditations things 
which their own hearts know to be untrue at the moment 
the mind coins them, with the expectation that in some 
way or other they will before some tribunal or other justify 
acts which the will has determined on, but which the con- 
science condemns. Pippo knew in his very inmost heart 
that no such thought as that which he had attributed to 
her had ever passed through Tina's mind, — ^knew it as 
certainly as if he could have read her heart far more clearly 
than he could read his own. Nevertheless he felt as if he 
was somehow justifying himself by pretending to himself 
to believe the imworthy suspicion which his mind had 
suggested. 

But some men have the gift of duping their consciences 
more completely,' than others. And in this case, at least, 
Pippo' s sophistry was but very imperfectly successful. He 
remained, despite all he could say to himself, uneasy on the 
subject. He could not get rid of the image of that wan, 
shrunken figure, with the solemn, melancholy, far-off-look- 
ing eyes, which g^ed at him as he stood about to leave her 
in the room in the Corso ; and as the haimting remembrance 
pursued him, his imeasiness took almost the hue of fear. 
What did she mean by that last sentence in her letter, '* I 
know that I shall see you again before I die ? " If she were 
so near death how could she know any such thing ? At all 
events he was not going to seek her out in the new lodging 
to which she had chosen to take herself — ^he could tell her 
that — at least not till after his marriage. Then, perhaps, 

2 
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he might see about it; and if she seemed disposed to 
behave reasonably, and not give him further annoyance, 
why he should be willing on his part to act liberally 
towards her. But as for dying and seeing him on her 
death-bed! . . Bah! he had no patience with such 
trash! 

So Tina's letter was thrown aside ; and he prepared to 
join his friends at the cereria, to go with them on their 
day's pleasuring to the Cascine. 

And the sun shone brightly, and the birds in the woods 
were singing, and Beppina was in high glee ; and the cold 
roast quarter of lamb and salad was excellent; and the 
champagne was first-rate — ^for Signer Laudadio was deter- 
mined if he did dissipate to dissipate splendidly ; though 
for his own part he preferred a good flask of Chianti to all 
the champagne in France — and the old folks took their 
siesta after their repast, as old folks should, both for their 
own and others' comfort and convenience; and a more 
delightful opportunity for making love was never offered 
if only a man had any love in his heart to make, instead of 
having a skeleton shufc up in the cupboard of it. 

Now, though Pippo was not insensible to the fact, that 
Beppina Benincasa was in truth a very pretty and attractive 
littie personage, yet his love was for the wax-chandling 
savings and profits attached to her; and he "made it" 
appropriately, rather to her father than to herself, by such 
delicate attentions as enrolling himself among the brethren 
of the Misericordia, and other evidences of " right-think- 
ing " tendencies. And then, on the other hand, the 
remembrance of La Beata's look, and of her letter, played 
the part of a skeleton quite sufficiently developed to destroy 
any pleasure he might have foimd in the little festival, had 
he been in a more joyous state of mind. As it was, poor 
litde Beppina could not help finding him a provokingly 
dull and backward lover ; and the day which had been des- 
tined with so much premeditation to especial enjoyment 
was felt, at least by her, to have turned out a failure. 

But even holidays come to an end ; and when on parting 
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at the door gf the eereria, to which Pippo had escorted his 
fiancee, she whispered, " Come to-morrow evening ; and 
do come in better humour, Caro, than you have been to- 
day," he was fain to plead the standing excuse of a bad 
headache. 

" I tried hard to conceal it from you, dearest,*' he said, 
*' but it is difficult to deceive the observation of loving eyes. 
I shall be better, I have no doubt, to-morrow." 

So kind-hearted little Beppina said to herself as she 
undreased : " Poor dear Pippo ! what a shame of me to 
think that he was cross, and he suffering, and trying to hide 
it all the time. I must make it up to him, dear fellow, 
to-morrow night." 

And Pippo as he went to bed, after smoking a solitary 
cigar at an unfrequented caf)§, where he was sure of 
meeting nobody who knew him, said to himself— 

** She saw ^at I was out of sorts plain enough ! And 
all about that confounded letter ! I have not been able to 
get it out of my head all day. But it will never do to go on 
so ! It is all a parcel of trash and humbug ; and I shall 
not give it another thought." 

So he went to sleep, and dreamed that he was called 
away from the altar, as he was being married, to the 
death-bed of La Beata, who laughed, as he looked down on 
her death-stricken face, and repeated, ^* I knew that I 
should see you again before I died." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THB CALL OF THE BELL. 



Pippo was no further tormented by any tidings from La 
Beata, and gradually got rid of the impression her letter 
had made on his mind, despite his efforts to escape from it. 
And the time went on, and spring grew into summer, and 
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fihe great day — great to ail Florence as the highest holiday 
of the year, but to Pippo as the goal of all his hopes and 
ambitions — the great day of St. Giovanni drew near. 

The eve of the festival is, perhaps, even gp-eater than the 
sainf s day itself. On the latter take place the ecclesias- 
tical celebrations ; but on the former are performed those 
marvellously travestied mediaeval chariot races, and the 
truly superb and beautiful illuminations and fireworks. Of 
course Pippo accompanied Beppina and her aunt to the 
Piazza of Santa Maria Novella to see the races, and to see 
the grand duke and his family and household seeing them. 
For it was an essential part of the duty of that paternal sove- 
reign towards his people that he should be present annually 
on this occasion. The Piazza is encircled for the festa, 
with four or five ranges of seats, rising in amphitheatre 
flEishion one above the other, and these were closely packed 
for a long time before the commencement of the sport by a 
multitude, contented to wait with the utmost good humour 
an hour for an entertainment of some ten minutes' duration. 
But the interval could be agreeably occupied by chat, and 
when did a Tuscan ever find too long an hour so employed ? 
When at length the Piazza was cleared, the dense crowd 
which filled it disappearing by some mysterious process 
before a line of mounted gendarmes, like an ebbing tide, 
the well-remembered old chariots entered, with their sorry 
steeds and togaed post-boys ; and the people cheered and 
made their bets on one or the other of the five equipages, 
quite as satisfactorily as if those pacific and unambitious 
functionaries had not previously settled, by private arrange- 
ment among themselves, which was to be the victor in 
these more or less Olympic games. 

And then the unwieldy machines performed their cow- 
like gallop, one at the tail of the other, thrice round the 
Piazza; the dust flew, the people shouted, and the show 
was over. 

In the evening the lovers were again together ; and this 
time Signer Laudadio was of the party. The Italians are 
generally great in fireworks, and on the occasion in 
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question all the resources of the art are put in requisition. 
They take place always oii the Carraia bridge, facing 
upwards towards the other bridges ; and may therefore be 
seen to advantage either from any of the windows, 
balconies, or housetops of the houses on the Lungamo, or 
from the street itself on either side the river, or from 
either of the upper bridges. The selecter portion of the 
Florentines of course occupy, for the most part, the former, 
and the mobility the latter of these positions. But there is 
a third mode of seeing the fireworks, more enjoyable than 
either of these, which has also the advantage of rendering 
those who adopt it a very picturesque part of the general 
scene. This is to hire a boat, deck it gaily with awnings 
and coloured lamps, add perhaps a bugle and comet-a- 
piston or two, and so, flitting about far down between the 
high quays, and momentarily lighting up the darkness of 
the gulf between them, look up from the surface of the 
dark water at the brilliancy above, unannoyed by the 
throng of the streets or the heat of crowded rooms. 

It was this latter plan that the party from the cereria 
adopted on the occasion in question. It was a great and 
extraordinary luxury and expense for the old wax- chandler 
to indulge in ; although he might very well have hired a 
boat every night in the year, if he had wished it, without 
being guilty of any financial imprudence. But old Lau- 
dadio walked in the frugal and thrifty ways of his Floren- 
tine trading forefathers, and eschewed unnecessary, and 
above all unusual expenses. 

On the present great occasion, however, Beppina had 
with little difficulty persuaded her father to grant her this 
indulgence. The party consisted of the three old folks — 
Signer Marradi, Aunt Assunta, and Laudadio himself — 
and the young couple, Pippp and Beppina. A prettier 
scene, or a more admirable opportunity for that love-talk 
by tongue, eye, and hand, which should m^^k the eve of a 
bridal day with a stone so white as to shine out ever visible 
to memory through the long track of dim after-years, 
can hardly be imagined. And it is provoking to think 
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that it should have been thrown away on a lover so little 
worthy of it. Pippo was more expansive, indeed, than he 
had been on that Ascension-day, in the Cascine, now more 
than a month ago ; for nothing had occurred to ruffle him 
or damp the exulting triumph with which he looked for- 
ward to the consummation of all his hopes on the morrow. 
He did sit with her hand in his, and he did talk to her 
during most of the evening in tones meant for her ear 
alone. But the topics of his talk were of a more practical 
and prosaic nature than that which poor little Beppina 
would have liked to hear — ^plans for the furnishing of the 
first floor over the cereria, as soon as the banking firm, who 
rented it, should be turned out; discussions as to the 
chamber best adapted for a painting-room; speculations 
as to the value of the business, &c., &c., instead of ... . 
Beppina would have been quite at a loss to explain exactly 
what it was, which she would have preferred to hear rather 
than all this. But she felt that there was a kind of talk 
which would have been more to the purpose, quite as sen- 
sibly as might the most completely poesy-fed damsel under 
similar circumstances. Beppina, however, was not the girl 
to let any such falling off from the perfection of her beau- 
ideal make her unhappy. Pippo looked exceedingly hand- 
some ; and one cannot have everything ! 

When the fireworks were over, they left their boat to 
take a stroU through the city, and enjoy the fairy-land 
beauty of the illuminations. There is no city in the world 
which repays the cost of illuminating it so abundantly as 
fair Florence. There is something in the forms or in the 
colouring of the marble and stone of her churches and 
palaces, and *'loggie," and statues, or in the quality of 
the atmosphere, or perhaps even in that of the pure olive- 
oil used for the purpose, which produces a beauty magical 
beyond that of other places on like occasions. The moral 
atmosphere, also, of Florence, is not a little favourable to 
the enjoyment of such festivities. Everybody is in good 
humour, everybody is courteous, everybody is patient and 
forbearing. Nobody quarrels, nobody pushes, nobody 
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fights, nobody picks pockets, nobody gets drunk. So that 
an hour's lounge among the piazzas and loggias of Florence, 
on a gala night at midsummer, stopping to hear, under 
the shadow of a grand old palace, here a strain of Bellini, 
and there again, in the full blaze of an open piazza, a 
brilliant morsel of Verdi, admirably executed by the bands 
stationed at different points, is as pleasant a pastime as one 
often meets with. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock before the party returned 
from their stroll through the city to the cereria. As they 
entered the nest of little quiet streets in the midst of 
which it was situated, the lights, the hum of voices and 
laughter, and the music died away behind them, and 
the grim old palace belonging to the wax-chandler stood 
silent in its retirement, as if scorning to countenance the 
degenerate revelries of these latter days. 

Old Laudadio had returned home before the rest of the 
party, having, very soon after leaving the boat, become 
tired of walking about, and saying that he would go and 
superintend the preparations for the supper in the garden 
behind the cereria, which was to conclude the day's festi- 
vities. 

It was a pleasant spot that little garden in the heart of 
the city ; — ^more so than the inhabitants of coal-consuming 
cities would be likely to imagine, judging from their own 
experience of city gardens. The southern wall was covered 
thickly by the dark-green foliage of three or four very old 
orange-trees of the bitter orange kind. It is a more 
hardy plant than the other, which wiU not live in the 
open air through a Florence winter. The other walls were 
hung with a luxuriant growth of Virginian creeper and 
Banksian rose. Then a number of beds raised a little 
mthin cut stone enclosures, and fiUed with the rich, brown 
soil gathered under the chestnut forests of the Vallombrosa 
mountains, which consists entirely of decayed chestnut- 
wood and leaves, were all a-bloom with camellias, rhodo- 
dendrons, and azaleas. The peculiar soil above mentioned, 
which the bog-earth used by English gardeners for the 
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same purpose replaces in our gardens less advantageouslj, 
admirably suits all that class of plants, and contributes 
much to earn for Florence its title of the City of Flowers. 
In the two comers nearest the house, immediately in front 
of the wide flagged terrace on which the windows opened, 
were two large plants of Olea fragrant ^ which perfumed the 
whole place. At the further end, — one on either side of 
an old fountain in shell-work, long since waterless, — were 
two very lofty and admirably tapering cypress-trees ; be- 
tween which, framed in by their black-green spires, was 
seen the towering cupola of the cathedral — always a 
striking feature in the little landscape of Signor Laudadio's 
garden ; but on the night in question all a-blaze with 
lamps from the drum to the cross, the powerful glare of 
which threw a strange and theatre-like light on the 
C3rpresses and between them athwart the garden below. 
It fell strongly on a large, oval basin of white marble, 
which formed the centre x>iece of the little garden, and on 
a pair of statues of the same material, which stood at the 
sides of the centre window of the terrace, against a back- 
ground formed on either side of the window by huge, tall 
plants of crimson-flowered geranium. One thing an 
English eye would have missed in this little Florentine 
paradise, — a flooring of soft, green turf. This is unattain- 
able in any perfection in Tuscany ; and Tuscan gardeners 
wisely do not attempt it. All the space unoccupied by the 
objects which have been described, was gravel diversified 
by groups of flowering plants in pots of all sizes, from 
such as are ordinarily seen in our gardens to huge terra- 
cotta vasea three or four feet high, and of proportional 
diameter. 

The eye imaccustomed to Italian gardens at first finds 
it difficult to pardon the entire absence of our own beau- 
tiful green sward ; but the most passionate lover of greenery 
would hardly have failed to admit that the little city garden 
behind the cereria was a very charming spot. 

Especially he would have been disposed to find it such 
had he entered it after some four hours of sight-seeing 
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and rambling, and found, as was the case on the night in 
question, a table spread with very appetising-looking pre- 
parations for supper on the flag-stone terrace in front of 
the sitting-room windows. 

Old Laudadio came limping along the terrace from the 
further end of it as the sight-seers entered through the 
window, bearing in either hand a dusty flask of right 
Montepulciano, each holding a good three bottles, such as 
bottles are in these days; — Montepulciano, — Redi*s **king 
of all wines,*' — grown before the hateful vine-disease was 
dreamed of; wine which a genuine Tuscan still considers 
such ; and which any one whose tongue is not too delicate 
to pardon a little roughness, and who likes his juice of 
the grape unmixed, undoctored, unbrandied, yet of gene- 
rous quality and full flavour, may weU prefer to many a 
vaunted growth of France. Having carefully wiped these 
delicately fragile glass bulbs, the old man proceeded know- 
ingly to uncork them — if the metaphor may be used — by 
jerking out with a twist of the wrist the small quantity of 
olive-oil which, reposing on the top of the wine in the 
slender neck of the flask, closes it more hermetically than 
any cork could do, and placed one at either end of the 
table. I 

Signer Laudadio sat at one end, and Fattore Marradi, his 
brother-in-law, opposite to him. Beppina and Pippo sat 
on the side next the house, facing the cypress-trees and the 
illuminated dome beyond them, and Aunt Assunta opposite 
to them. And whatever may have been the case as to 
the previous amusement of the day, the supper was tho- 
roughly appreciated and enjoyed by all of them. For 
supping is an amusement adapted, when not spoiled by 
dinner, to all capacities and all ages. And as the good 
wine did its office, talk flowed apace ; and even Pippo was 
warmed into playing his part with a somewhat more suc- 
cessful imitation of those duties of his position, which 
poor little Beppina had sighed for as they sat together in 
the boat. 

When they had flnished supper, the two seniors drew 
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together at one end of the table with a flask between them, 
and lighted their cigars, while the young ones went to the 
piano, which stood just inside the open window ; and Aunt 
Assunta betook herself to the sofa, where she soon fell, as 
well she might, fast asleep. 

" Now, Signore mio,^^ said Beppina, as she placed herself 
at the piano, " what will you have ? Shall it be ' Casta 
Diva,* or one of the Stomelli Aunt Assunta is so fond 
of?" 

'* I can't say I think * Casta Diva * would be in keeping 
with the glare of lamplight streaming down into the garden 
there," said Pippo. 

" And besides," added Beppina, with a mock sigh, ** it 
would be easier to find in the Stomelli something adapted 
to my own position. For instance, 

* Flower of the rue ! 
A jealous doubt weighs on my heart like lead ; 
Come death to cure me, if my love's not true.' 

Must the flower of the rue be my flower, eh, caro mio ? " she 
added. 

'*Nay!" said he; "we'll have no such flower in our 
garden either now or ever, Beppina mia. I think, if it 
must needs be something de circonstancey that you might 
find a song to suit our case better than that." 

"Is this more like it then, ^Lustrissimo Signore mio ? " 
she returned, looking up into his face with a gaze half 
tender, half arch, as she sang again : — 

" Flower of the pine ! 
A dreamer seeks his number on the page * 
As I my answer in those looks of thine." 

"Not a bit of it, amor mio!** replied he; "you must 
try again ; the answer you profess to look for has been 
given so often that I do not believe a word of any anxiety 
about the oracle. Try again." 

* An allusion to the dream-books popular in Tuscany, which profess 
to expound the hidden signification of all dreams. 
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" Well then ! here is one that I vow would have fitted 
you well enough as you sat in the boat just now, Pippo 
wio," said she, pretending to pout. 

** * Flower of the may ! 
rhe swallows talk of love beneath your eaves, 
Yet, hard of heart, you heed not what they say.* 

There was I, like one of those same swallows chattering 
away all my little endearments ; but you had not a word to 
say, or else nothing but talk about houses, and doors, and 
windows, and such -like stupid matters ! " 

"Why! cara mia, I thought they were matters that 
interested you as much as me. Such things have to be 
talked about some time or other, have they not ? " returned 
he, stupidly taking her laughing reproach much more 
seriously than she had dreamed of meaning it. 

**Yes, I suppose so," she replied; "at some time, hut 
not just such a time. Here is another : — 

* Flower of the balm ! 
rhe nightingale sings loud, the fireflies glow ; 
But thou liest sleeping, for thy heart is calm.' 

Or suppose we were to rhyme in this way," she continued, 
three parts jestingly, with just a point of pique : — 

** * Flower of the marigold ! 
The nightingale sings loud, the fireflies glow ; 
But thou sitt'st silent, for thy heart is cold.' 

Is that the right reading, Pippo mio, eh ? " 

" Now, Beppina, that is too bad ! You know well, how 
far it is from being the right reading. Cold, indeed! 
Ah ! anima mia, I think you know better than that ! I 
don't like your collection of StomeUi at all." 

"Well then, shall we try somq lUspeUif* What do 
you say to this now? 

* Another form of popular rhyme and song so called by the people, 
probably from being mtended to convey the homage, '* respect '* of a 
lover to the object of his passion. 
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Oh, blessed days with all your joy and pain, 
Can ye not come again ? 
Never more, back again ! ** 

" Why, Beppina ! aniina mia ! " cried Pippo ; " I do 
think that you have the moumfullest and most uncomfort- 
able set of ditties that ever filled the head of a willow- 
wearing damsel ! — you of all the girls in the world the 
sunniest-hearted, happiest, brightest creature that ever 
made sunshine in a man's heart by smiling on him. 
Come now ! do sing something a little less melancholy. 
Trust me, my own precious sunbeam, laughing and not 
crying is your proper element." 

" You are hard to please to-night, Siffnore mioj** said 
Beppina, with a profound mock sigh ; " but one must strive 
to content you, I suppose." 

** Here's a very pretty ditty ; and you may take the 
warning to yourself, 'gnor Pippo. That time that you say 
was so miserable, — if all tales are true you were not 
thinking of poor Beppina the whole time. Perhaps your 
sighing is not all for her now. What do you say to 
this?— 

* Beware of red lips that deceive thee 

With honey-sweet tone, 
And vow to love ever ; then leave thee, 
Poor victim ! alone. 
'Tis dull work sighing 

For sands that are run ; — 
Sighing and dying 
Like meadow-grass drying 
Away in the sun. 
For the gi-ass it fades, be it never so fair ; 
Beware ! * 

Ah, yes ! poor victim ! I'll have no sighing for sands that 
are run ! Eh, Pippo ? " 

There was something in the idea suggested of dying like 
the grass of the field, dried up by the sun, for the saie of 
*' SEinds that are run," that produced a painful image in 
Pippo' 8 mind, shaping itself there to an application exactly 
the reverse of that intended by the song. He did not like 
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the chance, which had led Beppina so vaguely and inno- 
cently to touch a chord that vibrated so disagreeably in his 
memory. 

**B£di!" he cried; "who dies now-a-days for thinVing 
on sands that are run! But you are not just to me, 
Beppina. Let by-gones be by-gones. As for me, I am 
sure I am the last man in the world to wish to look back 
from a happy present to a miserable past. If we must be 
troubling ourselves ii(^ith old accounts, that are settled and 
done with, I dare say your biography during those years 
would not be all a blank." 

Beppina, who had been chattering her nonsense in mere 
wantonness, as her scraps of old songs suggested to her, 
without the slightest meaning or intention of any sort, 
beyond getting a laugh out of them at worst, and at best 
provoking some little tender demonstration from her lover, 
could not understand his half-in-eamest crossness. Strong, 
however, in her own happy good humour, and not choosing, 
if other loves were to be alluded to, to plead guilty to a too 
disconsolate wearing of the willow during the period of 
Pippo^s separation from her, she replied to his last insinua- 
tion by saying : 

'* Oh ! my biography, Eccellenza ! If you want a rhyme 
to sum up that, here is one for you : — 

* Mother ! I'm weary of waiting ! * 

Ah, my poor mother, Heaven rest her blessed soul 1 died 
long before I was old enough to have any recollection of 
her. But that makes no difference in the song. In my 
case it was * Aunt ; ' that's all the difference, — Aunt 
Assunta, you know. The song goes this way : — 

* Mother ! I'm weary of waiting, 

I've made up my mind ! 
Three suitors are dying to have me ! 

Now, pray be so kind 
As to choose me the best of the three ; 

Come, mother, and see, 

Which shall it be ? 

Which of the three? 
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Daughter ! pray who are your sweethearts ? 

The horse-doctor's one, 
Then the fat druggist ; and lastly 

The notary's son.' 

But I was destined to a different fate, it seems. My young 
hopes were crushed in the bud. For this is what Aunt 
Assunta answered : — 

* Daughter, they're rogues all three ! 

The horse-doctor's one ; 
The druggist is worse than he ; 

Worst of all is the notary's son ! 
Daughter, be guided by me ; 

These rogues all three 
Are but laugMng at thee ! * 

So you see, Pippo, my loves came to nothing. Three 
disappointments, all in one bunch, was hard for a poor 
girl to bear, wasn't it? You saw what a skeleton the 
pining over my soirows had reduced me to, when you 
deigned to come back to us. I hope I shan't have a fourth, 
eh, Pippo?" 

" Which would affect you quite as profoundly as those 
others you sing of did, eh, Beppina mia t " said Pippo, 
recovering the tone of good humour, which the unlucky 
allusion of Beppina's previous song had made him lose for 
a moment. " No, my own love ! " he continued, dreadfully 
tired of his evening's love-making, and stifling a yawn ; 
**no; please heaven, a few more hours will put us both 
beyond the reach of disappointments." 

'^ A few hours, indeed ; it must be shockingly late ; and 
I vow, Pippo, you are yawning! " pouted Beppina j "and 
I never was less sleepy in my life. But just hear this 
pretty song before you go. It is a favourite of mine. 
Listen to it, sir, and feel ashamed of yourself : — 

* A dazzling mist comes o'er my sight, 

A yawning, weary, drowsy weight ! 
Why are these idlers here to-night ? 

And why, oh why comes He so late ? 
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If that bright face were smiling by me 

No sleep, I'll swear, would e'er come nigh me ! 

Cou]d I but see that pleasant face 

Little I'd feel of drowsiness. 

* The old clerk hobbled in just now 

And straight the cards began to shuffle 

While he and mother whispered low ; 

Lord ! how 1 yawned to hear him snuffle ! 

But if tJiat face were smiling by me 

No sleep, I'll swear, would e'er come nigh me ! 
Could I but see that pleasant face, 
There'd be no yawning in the case.' 

But as that is not the case with you, I'll send you home to 
bed now. But you wanted a merry song? Well, you 
shall have one for the last, before you go. Yes ! as you 
eay, I'm more given to laughing than crying. And this is 
the tune I like to laugh to ; I trust it may please your 
Excellencj. 

* If thou hast left me 

Heartsore ; what then ? 
If damsels be plenty. 

There's no lack of men ! 
And though there were none — 
When all's said and done 
Are they worth such a coil made about them ? 
No, no ! 
Let them go ! 
Believe me, I can do without them ! 
Oh yes, sir ! we can do without them !" ' 

Just as Beppina was rattling off the above saucy refrain^ 
and ending it in a merry laugh, which seemed fully to justify 
Kppo's declaration that laughing rather than weeping was 
her forte, they were interrupted by the sudden solitary 
etroke of a very powerful bell, which sounded as if it were 
dose over iJieir heads. 

*' The Miser icordia beU ! '* cried Beppina, suddenly 

eeasiii^ firoia her laugh, and rapidly crossing herself, as the 

so well kiioi!\Ti to every Florentine died away after 

sing out one heavy stroke. "Oh! this night too, of 

, the year ! One toU of the bell ! It is some 
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sick person. But it must be a case of great urgency to 
send for the Misericordia to a sick person at this hour. 
Why, I declare it is near one o'clock ! " 

'* The worst is that it is my week of service," said Pippo. 
*' I must go. Good night ! Good-bye for a few hours, — 
only a few hours, my own love. Ah ! you won't sing that 
last song of yours to-morrow." 

** Perhaps no, perhaps yes ; who knows ? " laughed 
Beppina, as she allowed him to take a kiss on her cheek. 
" Good night ; God bless thee, my dear love ! " 

Old Laudadio and Signor Marradi had been startled out 
of their chat by the bell which, flinging its ominous 
summons very audibly over the entire city, was startlingly 
loud at the very short distance which separated Laudadio's 
garden from the Duomo. They both came in through the 
window, as Pippo was saying his good night. 

"I wonder what it can be at ^s time of night! " said 
Signor Laudadio. 

** I can tell you to-morrow, sir," answered Pippo, ** for 
I am on service and must run off. Good night ! Good 
night ! A rivederla dimani mattina ! " 

And so saying he hurried off to the neighbouring oratory 
of the brotherhood to do his work of mercy, whatever it 
might be. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

THE MISEBICOKDIA. 



The city, which an hour previously had been so full of 
light and life and bustle and music, was as profoundly quiet 
as on ordinary occasions, when Pippo hastened into the 
Piazza del Dnomo, and presented himself at the oratory of 
the Misericordia ; for Florence is orderly even in her re- 
joicing and merriment. Soon after midnight the fun is 

p2 
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over, the lamps die out, and the revellers, one and all, go 
quietly home to their beds. 

The night was not dark ; for though the moon had for- 
tunately not risen early enough to injure the effect of the 
illuminations, she was now sailing aloft through the pure 
purple of the cloudless summer sky ; and the towers and 
domes, so lately flaunting in the garish bravery of their 
holiday trim, were looking pale, melancholy, and repentant 
in the ghostly white light. 

It was but a step from the little street in which the 
cereria was situated to the Piazza del Duomo, and Pippo 
was among the two or three first to arrive in obedience to 
the summons. They had to wait some little time before a 
sufficient number were assembled for the duty in hand — 
the removal to the hospital of a sick woman, who, it was 
feared, would not last out till morning, her malady having, 
it was stated, suddenly assumed an alarming character. 
The dwelling to which the Brethren had been summoned 
was in one of the most distant parts of the town, near the 
St. Nicholas Gate. 

It was not very long before a sufficient number of the 
Brethren had assembled. But the attendance on that 
festival night was perhaps somewhat more slack than 
ordinary ; and it so happened that no member of superior 
rank to that of Pippo in the hierarchy of the Order was 
among those who answered the call. It became necessary, 
therefore, that he should act as Captain of the party about 
to start for the Porta di San Niccolo, 

It is the duty of the Captain on these occasions to wall: 
at the head of the procession ; to direct all its operations ; 
to exercise his discretion in leaving with the friends and 
relatives of the sick person to be removed, a small alms on 
behalf of the brotherhood, if such assistance shall appear 
to him to be needed ; and to superintend the changes of the 
bearers who carry the litter. It is also his duty to take 
care that there shall be in due readiness, in case of need, 
all the apparatus required for the last hurried shrift of a 
person in extremis — the crucifix, the candle, the breviary. 
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the holy oil, &c. All these tools for the due passing of a 
soul, according to the forms of the Romish faith, are de- 
posited in a Httle box attached to the under part of the 
litter in front. One at least of the procession engaged on 
the errand of mercy is a priest, and he is ready to do his 
function in case of need. Furthermore, it is the duty of 
the Captain to see that the regulations of the brotherhood 
are strictly observed in regard to the dress and bearing of 
the party under his direction, and more especially in respect 
to their communications with the house to which their duty 
takes them. Their rule requires that a glass of cold water 
should be the utmost refreshment of any kind which any 
member may accept in the house or from the inmates of it j 
and still less, of course, may any other reward or remunera- 
tion be received. From persons in easy circumstances, 
indeed, when, as not imfrequently occurs, the services of 
the Misericordia are requested to remove an invalid, a re- 
muneration is expected. But this must be made to the 
proper treasurer of the funds of the charity. The Brethren 
on sei-vice are prohibited from touching more than a glass 
of water, as much in a palace as in a hovel. 

Fourteen of the Brethren had assembled, and one by one, 
as he arrived, had passed into the robing-rpom, and come 
out from it ii^to the chapel enveloped in the long black 
gown reaching to the feet, and the peaked hood over the 
head, entirely concealing every feature save the eyes, which 
might be seen strangely gleaming through the holes cut for 
them in the cowl. Every man also had an immensely large 
broad-leafed hat hanging from his neck at the back of his 
shoulders. Thus enveloped and disguised, so as not to be 
recognisable by the most intimate friend, the band issued 
from the chapel after a short interval of devotion ; and six 
of them, silently pairing themselves with reference to simi^ 
laxity of stature, raised to their shoulders one of the black 
covered litters belonging to the brotherhood, while the 
Captain, having looked to the shriving apparatus in the 
receptacle which has been described, placed himself at their 
head, and the rest disposed themselves two and two behjllid 
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the litter. And in this order, and in total silence, they 
started on their mission with that steady and uniform, but 
by no means slow step, which practice has made peculiar to 
the members of the Misericordia. 

Of all the sights peculiar to the street life of Florence, 
there is perhaps none which strikes a stranger more forcibly 
than the passage of one of these convoys of the Brother- 
hood of Mercy. The whole thing is a bit of the life of the 
middle ages, cut out bodily from its original surroundings 
and transported into our own so wholly dissimilar times. 
The idea on which the institution reposes, the mode in 
which it is carried out, and the material and visible pre- 
sentation of it, as seen in operation, are all strictly and 
essentially mediseval. Mercy and its works are, God bo 
thanked ! the monopoly of no age nor church, nor clime. 
It may, indeed, be permitted to us to hope, that the genuine 
feeling of the good Samaritan, consideration on the part of 
the strong and prosperous for their weaker and less fortunate 
brethren, and recognition of the duty of helpfulness, was at 
no period of the world's history more general than in our 
own. But we do our ** works of mercy " in a different way, 
if not in a different spirit. The principle of the division of 
labour, increased activity, and schemes for the economising 
of time consequent upon this, have had their influence on 
our benevolence and our charity, as on every other depart- 
ment of social life. And like every other human product 
or arrangement these tendencies are not wholly beneficial. 
Instead of leaving our occupations or our families to don a 
black disguisement, and put our own hands to the work of 
mercy, we pay our quarterly subscription to a hospital ; and 
an immeasurably greater amount of good accomplished by 
a similar quantum of self-sacrifice is the result. Works of 
mercy, no less than all other works, can be most efficiently 
and beneficially done by professional heads and hands 
specially trained to the purpose. The recipients of the 
mercy, it may safely be concluded, are entirely and largely 
benefited by the change in the modem practice. But the 
advantage of the other party — ^the doers of mercy — ^remains 
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to be considered. It may be open to a doubt — the admirers 
of the " ages of faith " would say that it admits of none— 
whether the good Samaritan would have been equally bene- 
fited in his own moral nature, if, instead of personally 
tending the waylaid stranger, he had simply paid his 
surgeon's bill, without ever seeing him. But it must be 
remembered that this mode of looking at the matter does 
not include a view of all the circumstances of the case in 
question. There was a melo-dramatic element in those 
old world manifestations of sentiment, which did not take 
its rise jfrom an altogether pure source, and did not fail in 
some degree to affect injuriously both those good works and 
the workers of them, to which it attached itself. To this 
has to be added the important difference between sponta- 
neous self-originating compassion for an individual case, and 
mere membership, however voluntary and conscientiously 
assumed, of an established institution. And putting aside, 
as belonging to a much larger question, the radical and 
fatal taint inherent in a system of conduct based on the 
theory of a quid-pro -quo purchase of so much available 
merit for so much "work of mercy," as per account; — 
there remains to be taken into consideration the inevitable 
tendency of such institutions as that in question to de- 
generate into routine, officialism, and formalism. 

The old Florentine Misericordia, in the absence of more 
modem and more efficient means for performing the same 
services, does imquestionably a great amount of good. It 
is an overt and standing recognition of the worth, duty, 
and excellence of merciful helpfulness. The black gown 
and hood are a very striking and loud enforcement of the 
golden rule, not to let the one hand know what the other 
is doing, — ^not to be " seen of men." BiU .... it is a 
very respectable thing in Florence to belong to the Miseri- 
cordia. 

At all events, whatever else it may be or may not be, 
the Misericordia is an exceedingly picturesque institution. 
Nothing indeed can, merely in itself, if robbed of all its 
associations, be more unpleasing to the outward eye than 
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one of those black, ominous-looking litters attended by its 
cortege of black-masked figures in their hideous peaked 
cowls. But, looked at sympathisingly, with all the associa- 
tions, local and historical, belonging to it, one of those 
strange processions, seen in its due setting of antique streets 
and storied walls, defiling from the Via delta Morta* in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the brotherhood's oratory, or 
passiog with its solemnly-swinging tramp across the piazza 
under the shadow of tie tower of the old republic, has 
a sing^ar power of transporting the imagination back to 
the days when such sights and institutions were a homo- 
geneous part and parcel of the social life around them. 

Especially is .one of the Misericordia processions a 
striking object when encountered by a belated straggler 
returning from some ball or revel through the solitary and 
silent streets on a moonlight night. He is crossing, we 
will suppose, the wide open space between the west front 
of the cathedral and the baptistry, with the lilt of the last 
polka or the motivo of a favourite melody of Verdi running 
through his brain as he strolls homewards enjoying the 
delicious temperature of a southern summer night and the 
fantastically-beautiful effects of the moonlight on the marble 
columns, arches, and mouldings of the great church and 
the fairy-like Campanile. Suddenly from out the deep 
shadow cast by the huge flank of the cathedral emerges 
with swift and steady but silent step the all-black litter, 
with its all-black bearers and all-black followers. It comes 
out into the broad moonlight, a huge blot on the white 
pavement, ominous of suffering and sorrow; cuts across 
the mind of him who meets it under such circimistancea 
with as sharp and incisive a contrast as that with which 
its dismal train blurrs the fair pale face of the night, and 
passes on towards the hospital or the deadhouse, according 
to the need of its burthen. 



' * The street of the dead woman. It is so called in commemoration 
of the well-known romantic story of Ginevra degli Almieri, who passed 
along it in her shroud, when escaping from her premature tomb. 
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Pippo, leading his silent party in accordance with the 
instructions he had received at stcuHdng from the permanent 
official of the brotherhood, pursued his way towards the 
neighbourhood of Santa Croce, and thence, crossing the 
Arno by the Ponte alls Grazie, the first of the four bridges 
under which the river flows within the walls of the city, 
down the broad Via de* Benai, and so past the San Miniato 
gate, into the street leading to the Porta San Niccolo, 

The region lying immediately beneath the shadow of 
the black and grim old tower which surmounts the St. 
Nicholas gate is the most squalid and unsightly of all 
Florence, and the inhabitants belong evidently and exclu- 
sively to the poorest class. The Brethren of the Miseri- 
cordia are well acquainted with the district, for their visits 
in the wake of those of disease and death are frequent in 
proportion to the poverty of the district. The aspect of 
the Borgo San Niccolo, however, must not be imagined as 
at all resembling in excess of destitution the worst portions 
of our own great cities. No such extremity of misery 
and desolation exists in Florence as may be witnessed in 
London, Manchester, or Liverpool ; still less is it marked 
by any of those features of lawlessness which characterise 
some of the districts inhabited by the ** dangerous classes" 
of our towns. There are isolated criminals, but there are 
no dangerous classes at Florence. And the Borgo di San 
Niccolo, as well as any other of the poorest quarters of the 
city, may be traversed by anybody at any hour in perfect 
S6ifety. 

All was perfectly still as the Brethren passed down the 
street. Here and there a feeble glimmer of light in a 
chamber window marked a house, at the door of which 
the Misericordia might very probably have to set down 
their litter ere many days were over. But the procession 
now passed on without encoimtering a single soul, till it 
came very near the black old tower of the gateway. 
There, at the small narrow door of a three-storied house, 
stood an elderly woman, evidently on the look-out for the 
arrival of the brotherhood. A small lamp stood on the 
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ground in the narrow passage behind her, and showed the 
first step or two of a steep stair at the further end of ii 
On the window-sills of the third floor, and on a littJd 
shelf suspended below them, were several small plaster of 
Paris models placed to dry, which indicated that the tenant 
of that floor — or at least of that room — ^was a modeller. 

The woman crossed herself, muttered a short prajer, 
and made a deep reverence as the train stopped and 
placed the litter on the ground before the door. 

'* What floor ? " asked the Captain, in a low voice. 

"Third floor; the bottom of the passage looking into 
the courtyard," replied the woman, in the same low tone. 

" The passage is narrow probably ? " asked again the 
black-masked figure. 

** It is something narrow, and the doorway is vefj 
narrow,*' returned the woman. 

The Captain turned to one of the bearers nearest him, 
and whispered a few words. The man addressed lifted 
the cover of the litter, and taking from it a pair of large 
and perfectly clean, but coarse and strong coverlets or 
counterpanes, proceeded to carry them up the staircase, 
followed by five of his companions. The Captain and the 
other members of the band remained below with the litter 
before the door. Of the six who had glided noiselessly 
up the narrow stair one after the other, two entered the 
chamber indicated to them, while the others stood in a line 
along the narrow passage outside the door. One black 
figure of those who had entered stepped up on either side 
to the head of the poor pallet bed on which the sick 
person was lying : a young girl, evidently in the last stage 
of consumption — a very common case ! — more so, probably 
than is supposed by many, who hold the common but very 
erroneous opinion that pulmonary consumption is, if not 
peculiar, at least especially predominant in our own race 
and in our own latitudes. 

The two mute figures exchanged a glance through the 
eye-holes in their black hoods, and one of them stooping 
over the sick girl, said in a low voice — 
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" Are you able to raise yourself, sister ? " 

"Hardly, I fear. I have become very mucb weaker 
latterly," replied a voice, barely audible to the man whose 
head hung over her. 

"And perhaps moving makes you cough? Don't 
attempt it. We shall manage without any exertion on 
your part. Shall the good woman there come to arrange 
your dress before we move you ? " 

" That has been done in readiness. We have made the 
best preparation we could," replied the low hollow 
whisper, while the large and sunken, but still bright eyes 
cast a wistful and piteous glance at the hideously masked 
figure hanging over her. 

Not a glance of terror, such as in any other country a 
poor sick girl might well have felt at the approach of two 
such ministers to her sick bed ; for the aspect of the 
Brethren of the Misericordia is too familiar to every 
Florentine jfrom his earliest years ; the respect in which 
they are held and the confidence folt in their skilful 
kindness is too general, and among the poorer classes 
the idea that one day, sooner or later, it will probably 
fall to the lot of any one of them to be carried to the 
hospital in one of those well-known litters, is too much 
part and parcel of their minds for the dismal masque- 
rading under which the brotherhood does its ministering 
to affect the imagination as it would elsewhere. 

"Lie still, then, and make no exertion, and leave 
us to move you," replied the mask, in very gentle tones. 

And then, with all the delicacy and gentleness of 
women, but with the strength and firmness of movement 
of nien, the two proceeded with wonderful dexterity and 
adroitness to pass one of the coverlets beneath the light 
and emaciated figure of the sick girl, in which she was 
entirely wrapped. The other was then similarly slipped 
under her, so as to serve as a kind of sling in which to 
carry her down stairs. Little, however, as the movement 
caused by these arrangements had been, it produced an 
access of coughing, which seemed to threaten the possi- 
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Whj ihiU it miglit diange die nature of the task to be 
petformed bj die Bredireii. He who had preriooslj 
•pdkeo Bov paQed a small cnuafix from his pocket, and 
p l^ipiTig it in her hsaui*^ stood aside to wait until tti** fit 
oi coughing should have passed. 

Fixed to ^be haie white waU at the head of the bed bj 
a small nail, there was a coloured print of the Mad<Hina 
of the Seren Sorrows ; and when the black figure placed 
the emei&x. in her hand, the si<k girl pointed to this 
soiled and worn bit of paper, and moaned that it should 
be given her. The man at once comprehended her wish, 
and unfixing the picture from the wall, handed it to her. 

Gradually the cough subsided, and then the four men 
outside were called into the room, and while each one took 
a comer of the counterpane, the other two placed them- 
selres, one at the head the other at the feet, ready to give 
any assistance th^ might be needed in conveying the light 
burthen down the narrow stair. 

It is a special rule of the Misericordia that the Brethren 
in attendance on a litter should so dispose themselves and 
should lift the large cover of the litter in such a manner 
as to shield the sick person about to be placed in it as 
much as possible from the curious gaze of the neighbours 
or of' chance passengers in the street. And although at 
that hour of night there were no prying eyes, abroad from 
which to guard their charge, the Brethren, as is usually 
the case with men acting in conformity to a prescribed 
form of routine in which the minutest details are provided 
for by unvarying rules, proceeded in exact accordance with 
their prescriptive usages. 

In this manner the patient was laid softly and carefully 
in the litter by those who had brought her down, the large 
arched lid was closed over her, and the entire party pre- 
pared to start on their way to the great *' Arch-hospital '* 
of Santa Maria. As those of the Brethren who had 
remained below proceeded to lift the long poles on which 
the litter is carried to their shoulders, and the others in 
their turn formed themselves two and two behind it, one o| 
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the latter whispered a few words to the Captain, who there- 
upon placed one of the number immediatelj in front of the 
litter. It was the duty of the brother so placed to keep a 
vigilant watch on the sick person in the litter, during the 
time of their passage through the city by lifting from time 
to time the front part of the covering. This precaution i& 
taken when there is reason to fear that the object of their 
work of mercy may expire before the hospital is reached ; 
and the object is to obviate the possibility of a death with- 
out the performance of the last rites in however hurried a 
manner. The person charged with this duty strikes three 
little blows on one of the poles of the litter if he sees any 
immediately alarming symptoms, and that is a signal to the 
bearers immediately to set down the litter on the ground. 

In this order the procession commenced its return 
journey. 

They passed up the Via de* Benai, recrossed the bridge, 
traversed for a short space the Lung' Amo, and thence 
reached the Piazza by the small street which runs at the 
back of the Uffizi. There they emerged once more into 
the full broad moonlight, which was casting a weird but 
yet beautiful light on the David of Michael Angelo and 
on the statues imder the arches of the mighty Loggia di 
Orgagna. They were just passing the steps of the Palace 
of the Republic at the ^t of the David, when the three 
ominous taps on the pole of the litter from the hand of 
the watcher in front caused the party suddenly to halt and 
gently place their burthen on the moonlit pavement. 

Two of the bearers raised the cover of it, while the 
Captain, little doubting the cause of the halt, stooped down 
in front to take the articles needed for Roman Catholic 
ministration in artictdo mortis from their receptacle. When 
the great black cover was laid aside the cause which had 
led ^e brother on the watch to stop the litter was but too 
apparent. 

There lay all white in the black framework of the 
litter, the slender figure of a young girl of from twenty 
to five-and-twenty years of age. The head was a little 
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isiaed oa a auH piQiyv. s> tiiat die mocnbemMMiB pcMned 
dovmoQ die w«a aad kofiow b«t sdE besotifiil featores. 
Hie remazUUr abaadaos Mmbrnm. hair Isf on eidier aide 
of die fiKe^ alBoat c t>f€Ki^ die Hide piDow widi. its 
tibick wsTT treaKS. aad fdib^ trwer die Inist down to die 
wsdA. B^ m tbe audsK between dieae nrezs of hair, 
oier die wliite dieja and die eoveilet, diere ran a bi%ht 
led fltieam, weOi^ oat widi each pvdaatioiL from did 
hearty and draining awar r^id^ die ebbing life. 

She had broken a bkiod-Teasd, and tbe Inrodier on 
watch at the head of the Htter-bier had not stopped the 
progress of the cootoj a moment too soon. It was a 
psteous sight tbe high-sailing aezene moon and the meek 
stars looked down iqpon, as that pale slight figure, with 
npward-glanoing eje and mild long-suffering expression 
on its tranquil features, la j there <hi its black death-bed 
bier, widi those strange and dismal-looking fEiceless figures 
around her. The black ebonj crucifix lay between the 
passiTe fingers of the long white slender hands upon her 
bosom ; and but for the ghastly blood -riTer, that marred 
die white purity of the figure and its narrow bed en- 
framed in black, it would be difficult to imagine the 
picture of a more tranquil and peaceful adieu to earth 
and the blue overarching sky, to which her eyes were 
upturned, than that death-bed on the broad white pave- 
ment of the Piazza. 

There were no familiar voices around her to cause the 
last sounds which the dulling ear was capable of receiving 
to carry with them assurances of the affection for which 
that still pulsing heart had yearned so vainly during its 
pilgrimage ! There were no dear hands to press for the 
last time those which had longed, oh! so wearily, so 
patiently, for the grasp of a beloved one! Strange re- 
pulsive-looking figures were around her, kindly indeed in 
intention, but awful-looking, and to the imagination and 
the eye scarcely human in the faceless hideousness of 
their disguisement. But as in death, so it had been with 
the young heart then so near its rest in life. And the 
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goal she had at length reached she had been, as the 
reader knows, eagerly and long looking to. 

So lay La Beata under the strong, clear moonbeam, 
exactly in front of the Misericordia captain, when he 
raised his head from seeking the articles needed, according 
to Romish practice, for the passing of a soul. 

To her, Pippo in his disguisement was of course 
entirely undistinguishable from any other of the black 
figures arotmd her; but no second glance through the 
eye-holes of his cowl was needed to flash on his brain 
the entire facts of the sight before him. 

The Piazza had been, since the Misericordia procession 
entered it, as silent and deserted as if no life existed 
within miles of it. But just as Pippo raised his head 
and caught the sight of that form and face which stamped, 
itself indelibly on his brain for the rest of his mortal 
career, a couple of belated revellers crossed the far comer 
of the Piazza towards the Via Calzaiuoli, while one of 
them, — his ear full of the melody, though thinking little 
of the sense of the words, — carolled out, in a clear jocund 
voice, Verdi's celebrated 

** Dio I morir si giovane I " 

They passed, little heeding so ordinary a sight as the 
Misericordia pursuing their avocation at the other end of 
the Piazza, and the voice died away in the distance. It 
supplied a commentary on the scene that was passing 
beneath his eyes, hardly needed to bring home to him the 
whole significance of it. 

The things which he had taken from their box under 
the litter dropped from his hands on the pavement ; and 
with a sudden movement he dragged from his head the 
cowl which concealed his features. But stiU he stood, 
staring with dilated eyes at the pale unaccusing face before 
him. As soon as the cowl was removed, the recognition 
was as instantaneous on the part of the dying girl as on 
his own. But voice was already gone from her, and the 
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power of the mind or of the muBcles over her featmetf 
had so far perished that, whatever her inward feeling^ may 
have been, her face did not change from its expression ol 
calm tranqoillily. And the result under the circumstanoes 
was to malce it seem to his excited mind as if this meetings 
were expected bj her, and mysteriously foreknown to her. 
But the shock of it gave her the power to raise her head 
finward an inch or two from the pillow, and to stretch out 
her two transparent hands for an instant towards him. 

But he did not start forwards towards the head of the 
litter ; — ^he did not fling himself on his knees by the 8id« 
of her ; — ^he did not seize that poor still beseeching hand 
in his; — ^he did not attempt even now, in those last 
minutes of the eleventh hour, to utter that one word of 
love which the dying ears still yearned to hear. There 
was no other expression in his &ce than terror — extreme 
and abject terror. 

This, then, was the meeting of which she had been so 
certainly assured! Here, then, was the reading of the 
dream which had foreshown her to him, calling him from 
his marriage to her death-bed. And those fatal hands 
still beckoned him away ! Was she, then, the embodiment 
of the curse which rested on him for having put his hand 
to the plough and looked back ; — for having sacrilegiously 
deserted his ecclesiastical career ? Where — ^where should 
he escape from those pursuing eyes and fr^m those fatal 
arms that stretched themselves towards him even from a 
bier? 

Af!«r gazing thus horror-stricken and as it were he* 
numbed by superstitious terror, and cowering beneath the 
avenging spectre of his evil conscience for a few moments, 
which to him seemed many minutes, Pippo turned and fled 
across the deserted Piazza and through the silent streets, 
till, hardly knowing what he did, he foiuid himself in his 
own studio. 

She, when he thus turned and ran from, her, for a 
moment followed him by a slight movement of the arms 
and head. But the convulsive effort she had made to 
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raise herself under the strong excitement of that strange 
meeting had caused an increased hsemorrhage from the 
lungs, and had exhausted the last remnant of vitality in 
her frame ; and she fell back on the pillow, even as he 
rushed conscience driven across the Piazza, at peace and at 
rest at last. 



Few words were spoken among the brothers of the 
Misericordia who had witnessed this strange scene. Their 
duty was plain enough. The destination to which they 
were bound was changed ; — that was all ! So they pro- 
ceeded to do the work of mercy, required of them by the 
circumstance, in the silence enjoined by their regulations, 
leaving commentary and question on what they had wit- 
nessed to a fitter opportunity. 

Besides, strange as the circumstances were which had 
passed before them, they in a great degree told their own 
tale, intelligibly to most of those men wKo — ^like the 
widow Sappi — had the experience of some fifty years of 
life in the world. For it is an old story that has been told 
here ; — ^the old story, sir ! — ^truly the very oldest of old 
stories; — so that your man of the world, who has wit- 
nessed one scene thereof, has little difficulty in divining 
the antecedents and sequel of the tale. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



CAMALDOLI. 



High up among the beech and pine forests that still 
clothe that part of the Apennine which looks down on and 
encloses the Dante-sung valley of the Casentino is the cele- 
brated monastery of Camaldoli. A visit to it constitutes a 
frequent and favourite excu^'sion for strangers who prolong 
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their stay at Florence sufficiently far into the summer 
months^ to be sure that winter has departed at length from 
the mountain tops ; for the climate of Camaldoli is as 
rigorous as that of Switzerland. But in summer or autumn 
the spot is not only exceedingly beautiful, but exquisitely 
delicious from its temperature to those who come from the 
blaze of the lower valleys. 

As usual, the monks who selected this spot for their 
retirement chose admirably well. While the neighbouring 
districts of the Apennines are barren rock and arid sand 
for many a mile, the region around Camaldoli is a sylvan 
paradise of meadow, wood, and water. 

Admiring sons of Mother Church, her institutions, and 
her austerities, would have it believed that this and so many 
other similar sites were selected by the pious hermits, who, 
in most instances, were the first founders of such establish- 
ments, with no eye either to their picturesque beauty or to 
the more solid advantages they promised, but solely for 
the sake of their remoteness from the living world, its 
concerns, and its temptations, the rigour of their winter 
climate, and the profoundness of their solitude. But less 
docile minds are apt to imagine that, at least in these 
latter days, the communities located in these places both 
know well, and take good care to draw from them all the 
means of wealth and comfortable living which they are 
capable of supplying. 

Now the good fathers at Camaldoli, a branch of the 
great Carthusian Order, may be cited as an example in 
support of either of the above theories ; for their establish- 
ment and their community is divided into two parts, in 
one of which the former, while in the other the latter is 
very consistently carried out. 

The principal and lower monastery is a huge irregular 
pile of buildings situated at that point of the mountain's 
height where the upper pine forests cease, and the lower 
and more mildly beautiM beech woods begin. It is sur- 
rounded by the loveliest wood-encircled meadows, ranged 
over by abundant herds, well sheltered from the blasts 
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that even in summer vex the upper Apennine, and well 
supplied with every comfort necessary for a studious and 
healthful life. The inmates live there in community and 
in the enjoyment of such society as may be found in other 
monastic establishments. 

They are the lords of a very considerable and productive 
territory around, above, and beneath them. A productive 
and well-tilled garden lies close under the convent walls. 
A well- stocked dairy farm, lying in beautifully green slopes, 
such as the lower valleys could not show, fenced around 
and sheltered by thick masses of beech forest, forms a 
striking oasis of smiling fertility in the midst of the sur- 
rounding barrenness of the Apennine. But the appendage 
of which the good fathers are most proud, and which the 
worthy 'padre fores tieraio * — he to whom the duty of 
receiving strangers is assigned — used some years since to 
point out to visitors as a miracle of art and science, is a 
very simple saw-mill, worked by a little torrent streamlet, 
which comes tumbling down from the upper Apennine close 
to the convent wall. Nor is it without reason that the 
good fathers make a pet of their saw-mill, standing two or 
three of them together, as they will, watching its untiring 
operation with infinite zest and satisfaction ; for its gratui- 
tous labours add infinitely to the profits of their forest 
property on the mountain above them. Some of the finest 
pine timber in the world grows on the western Apennine 
slope above Camaldoli. Better means of transport axe 
needed to make these forests yet more valuable. But, even 
as matters are, or were rather, masts for the British navy 
have been furnished from the pine-woods of Camaldoli. 
Once on a time the monastery possessed far more extensive 
tracts of forest than it now owns, but some it lost at the 
time of the French invasion, and some have been since 
taken from the monks on the ground of mismanagement 
of property too large for them. Below, in the valley which 
runs down from the gorge, in which the convent is niched, 
into the rich and fertile Casentino, the disciples of St. 
Romuald possess more than one good farm, which supply 
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tlie fathers with com, and oil, and wine ; — the latter of 
very generous and excellent quality. Their lowland pos- 
sessions supply them also with an artide very useful for 
fast-days — a haricot bean of such specially excellent quality, 
that a yearly present of them is sent by the convent to the 
holy father at Rome ; as the ' padre forestieraio * does not 
fail to inform his guests. In short, the life at Camaldoli 
is not an intolerable one. 

At the otlier branch of the institution all is very different 
The Sagro Eremo* as it is called, is situated far up the 
mountain, very near the topmost crest of the Apennine, 
from which it is said both seas, the Adriatic and the Medi- 
terranean, are visible. The climate is most severe. The 
Eremo consists of a number of small isolated cottages, 
together with a church surrounded by an enclosing wall, 
outside which the wind howls almost ceaselessly through 
the surrounding pine forests. The life there is as different 
from that of the lower community as is the nature of the 
locality. The inmates are not coenobites, but essentially 
hermits. There is no common life, no common refectory, 
no society, no communication of one recluse with his bro- 
ther. All conversation is forbidden. The human voice is 
heard only in the constant services in the chapel. Even 
visitors are directed to speak below their breath while they 
remain within those dreary precincts. The wall in each 
isolated cell is furnished with a sort of trap-door; and 
through it is passed the inmate's daily ration of bread and 
vegetables, no animal food, except on one or two days in 
the year, forming any portion of their diet. Here, at least, 
if heaven can be won by voluntary abstinence from every 
material comfort, every social enjoyment, and every exercise 
of the affections, with which an all-boimtiful Creator has 
thought fit to endow his creatures, are men who are earnest 
in striving to merit it. 

It should be mentioned that within the enclosure there 
is a very considerable library well furnished with works of 

* Holy Hermitage. 
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liistorical as well as ascetic theology. The books may 
be freely taken by the inmates to their cells, each one of 
which contains, in addition to a sleeping-room, an oratory 
and a " study." But the fact is — and it supplies a remark- 
ably significant commentary on the results most likely to 
be produced on the human intellect by the life here led — 
that no use whatever is made of the volumes. 

The same curious and instructive moral may be read, 
perhaps even more remarkably set forth, in the state of 
the little garden attached to each of the isolated hermitages 
within the wall of the Sagro Eremo. Every one of these 
dreary, bleak-looking, stone-built dwellings has in front of 
it a small plot of ground enclosed within a low stone wall, 
which is entirely at the disposition of the inmate. There 
in solitude, but in the complete exercise of the right of 
uncontrolled ownership, the hermit is at liberty to indulge 
in the primeval pleasure of creating and embellishing a 
garden. Horticulture, it must be admitted, is carried on 
somewhat at a disadvantage at this altititude among the 
howling blasts that almost continually sweep the pine 
forests in their passage across the Apennine from one to 
the other sea. Still human care and labour have embel- 
lished yet more unpromising localities. A morsel of well- 
tended turf and a few such hardy flowers as could brave 
the climate would gladden the eye, would impart a certain 
charm of home-like feeling to the cheerless dwelling, and, 
above all, would supply the altogether invaluable boon of 
occupation to the recluse. It is the one solitary concession 
to the imperious needs of one important constituent part 
of human nature, made by the rules of the founder ; and 
it seems almost incredible that men situated as these soli- 
taries are should neglect to profit by it. Yet such is almost 
if not quite invariably the fact. There are the little enclo- 
sures utterly neglected and uncared for, adding by their 
weed-grown and desolate-looking appearance a feature the 
more, and a very striking one, to the absolutely miserable 
aspect of the place. We know that criminals, whose whole 
lives have been dissipated in idleness, clamour for the in- 
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diligence of being allowed to work, after having been sub- 
jected for a while to the terrible effects of solitude and 
enforced inaction ; but these holy men will neither employ 
the mind in study nor the body in the most pleasing of all 
bodily labour. One would have thought that these 
restricted little patches of earth would have exhibited the 
results of a superabundance of labour and affectionate care. 
One would have expected that each pebble and each blade 
,of grass would show that it had been the object of human 
care and thought ; but all is barren and desolate, as are 
the lives passed in this desolate place. It is very strange 
— appalling even — when it is considered how small a 
mistake in the road may lead men to brutishness who 
fancy that they are travelling on the path towards super- 
human sanctification. 

The inhabitants of this fearful torture-place are of three 
classes. They consist of novices, who are expected to prove 
the earnestness of their call to the monastic Hfe by one or 
two years' residence at the Eremo, before they are permitted 
to descend to the comparatively luxurious life of the 
monastery below ; or, secondly, of monks sent thither from 
the latter establishment as a measure of punishment ; or, 
thirdly, of men who, by a permanent residence there, hope 
either to acquire a title to the rewards supposed to await 
especial and extra sanctity, or to wipe out from the eternal 
judgment-roll the record of some deed, which they can 
never more hope to erase from that of their own conscience. 

A visitor to this melancholy place, aware of these facts, 
is tempted, when in the chapel he has all the members of 
the imcommimicating commimity before him, to speculate 
on the cause, among the above three, to which the presence 
there of each of the imcowled heads before him is due. 
And in most cases the faces tell their own tale with sufficient 
clearness to enable him to make a shrewd guess at the truth. 

There are the young novice faces, healthy and florid- 
looking for the most part, heavy, stolid, and animal in type 
and development almost invariably. It is difficult to imagine 
the causes which can have led such idiosyncrasies to assume 
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the habit and pronounce the monastic vows. It would 
seem as if a sluggish temperament, phlegmatic in its in- 
difference to the temptations of the world, and alive mainly 
to an aversion to laborious exertion, were the incitements to 
a ' vocation * most widely in operation. Then the second 
category — the hermits on penal sentence — ^represented per- 
haps by two or three out of the entire number, are more 
difficult to be recc^nised. What can be imagined to be 
the misconduct thus punished ? Is it, mayhap, likely that 
any such condemnations are to be attributed rather to the 
results of the jealousies, bickerings, and hatreds which are 
sure to be found in more or less virulence among the mem- 
bers of a community in which better subjects of interest 
are scanty, than to any other cause? The third class, 
again, are for the most part marked by characteristics 
legible enough. At least mere animalism is not the type 
of this category. Fanaticism of any sort, mischievous and 
degrading as it may be, has always at least so much of re- 
spectability as strength and earnestness can confer. There 
is more variety, too, among the individuals of this class. 
There is the Fra Angelico sort of head of the candidate for 
high spiritual honours, with mild passionless eyes, high- 
peaked narrow head, mean undeveloped brow, and' thin 
lips, a temperament untempted by passion, incapable of 
real virtue, a selfish spiritual miser, always hoarding in 
hope to accumulate a *plum* in the stock that appears to 
him the safest. Then there is the richer-natured type of 
those shipwrecked ones, who have struggled out of the deep 
waters to this dreary shore, to use it as a refuge and a pur- 
gatory. Among these may be marked the impotency of 
macerations of the body to still the voices of imdying 
memory ; the possibilities of rebellion yet lurking in eyes 
flashing from beneath a cowl, and sometimes the calm of 
victory won after internecine struggle. 

Some ten or twelve years ago a couple of Englishmen, 
thus exercising their slrill in physiognomy, marked especially 
one among the shaved heads in that little chapel, which 
they fancied they could assign to the category to which it 
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belonged with, considerable certainty. He was a tall man, 
who had evidently once been handsome, and, indeed, was 
80 still, as far as beauty may be held to be compatible with 
hollow eyes, sunken temples, and emaciated cheeks. He 
was still in the prime of his years ; but it was easy to read 
on that face, that some lightning blast of crime, or misfor- 
tune, or both, and of anguish certainly, had passed over 
and indelibly scathed it. At a certain point in the service 
he stepped from his seat to the foot of ^e altar, and there 
prostrate, with his forehead touching the marble step and 
arms spread to their full extent, in such a manner as to 
form together with his head and body the figure of a cross, 
remained for many minutes. Then thrice striking his fore- 
head against the pavement, he arose and returned to his 
seat. The curiosity of the visitors was sufficiently excited 
to induce them, being stiU at the Eremo, to enter the chapel 
again during the afternoon service. And again they wit- 
nessed the same acts performed by the same penitent. 

The whole bearing of the man was so remarkable, that 
they were induced to ask of the monk appointed to receive and 
act as guide to strangers, and who for this purpose has an 
express dispensation from the rule of silence, what was the 
name of him who had so excited their interest. He was 
Fra Simone, they were told ; and it was added that he had 
been a volimtary inmate of the Eremo ever since his admis- 
sion to the Order. Of course, it was impossible there to 
to push their inquiries any further ; but on returning to the 
qu£ui;ers, in which they had been hospitably received at the 
innless little town of Prato Vecchio, in the Casentino valley, 
at the bottom of the mountain on which the monastery 
stands, they spoke of Fra Simone and his remarkable ap- 
pearance, and strange devotions, and found that his story 
was well known to their landlady. 

The tale which has been narrated in, the preceding pages is 
the result of the gossip's chronicle obtained from that source. 

For Fra Simone, as will have been already divined by 
the reader, was no other than he who had been ** known in 
the world '* as Filippo Lonari. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE FLIGHT. 

On reacliiiig his own chamber, after his flight from the 
Piazza on that memorable night of 23rd of June, Pippo 
passed the hours until the time at which the city gates are 
open in a state of superstitious terror and remorseful anguish 
bordering on insanity. 

It was characteristic of the nature of the man, and of 
the fatal destruction of every principle of true and natural 
morality in his soul, which had resulted j5x)m the lessons of 
his early training, that his evil conscience, even when 
awakened to avenging activity by events that irresistibly 
appealed to its powerful and never-failing ally the imagina- 
tion, lashed him indeed with scorpion thongs, but lashed him 
awrong. It was not the infamous desertion of the hapless 
victim of his heartlessness, selfishness, and base worldliness 
that weighed upon his soul ; it was not even the sin of 
which he had been guilty in his connexion with her. The 
first, according to the teaching of a creed which had de- 
moralised him sufficiently to render such teachings credible 
to him, was in truth ike performance of a duty. The 
second was a sin easily to be wiped out by certain due and 
prescribed appliances. It was the unpardonable enormity 
of having abandoned his sacred calling, of having * put his 
hand to the plough and looked back,' that filled his mind 
with intolerable terrors. Nothing so fatally dwarfs the 
intellect as systematized and continued misdirection of the 
moral sentiments. Much learning and large and varied 
acquirements may be found coexistent with such depravation 
often enough, but a large and healthy development of the 
intelligence'never. In the fatality which, as it seemed to 
him, rendered it impossible for him to escape from the con- 
nexion he had formed with La Beata, and made that the 
means of destroying the schemes of worldly prosperity and 
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advancement so near their accqmplishment, Pippo saw only 
the providential punishment of his £rst sacrilegious sin. 
Before that final catastrophe a certain amount of superstitious 
fear connected with La Beata's claim upon him had, as we 
have seen, worried him and made him nervous ; and when 
the terrible shock of that fearful meeting in the open 
piaEZGt, under the overarching vault of heaven, palsied him 
with sudden terror, it never occurred to him that by pre- 
serving his incognito beneath the all-concealing hood of 
.the Misericordia, nothing need ever be known, even to the 
dying girl herself, of any relationship between the brother 
of the Misericordia and iiie patient. To his excited imagina- 
tion it seemed that tiie providentially timed apparition of 
La Beata to claim him, so few minutes before she was to 
quit the scene for ever, and so few hours before the accom- 
plishment of his marriage — to claim him with those out- 
stretched arms reaching towards him from her bier — made 
the consummation of his plans hopeless and impossible. 
He felt detected and exposed before God and man. The 
whole story of his wickedness and its chastisement would 
in a few hours be known to the whole city, and the 
hypocrisy which had led him to assume the holy office of a 
•Brother of the Confraternity of Mercy, would be seen by 
all men to have been made the means of his detection and 
punishment. 

His whole mind, therefore, as far as the shattered and 
overbalanced powers of it could be said to act at all, was 
bent on escaping from the imminent exposuie and contumely 
which awaited him, and ulteriorly from the punishment 
due to his dereliction of his holy calling. For the first 
purpose nothing short of immediate flight frt)m the city 
could avail. Florence is not as London or Paris, in the 
immensity of which it is more easy for a man to disappear 
and be hidden from all eyes that ever before looked on him, 
than in any other part of earth's surface. It is impossible 
for a Florentine to remain hidden in Florence, but it was 
not possible to leave the city unquestioned till the gates 
should be open in the morning ; and the few hours which 
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intervened between the scene in the Piazza and the dawn 
were passed by him in an agony of feverish impatience and 
an attempt to determine on some plan of conduct. Whither 
was he to betake himself? The world was all against him 
— every world ! his original ecclesiastical connections, his 
subsequent friends in the world of art, and now that respect- 
able portion of society to which he had vainly hoped to aDy 
himself! Where was he to find a refuge? where hide 
himself from the contempt and the hostility of the world ? 
where find means and opportunity to reconcile himself with 
heaven ? 

It is to men whose faults, follies, or misfbrtunes have 
brought them to this pass that the cloister ofibrs itself as an 
invaluable haven. It supplies exactly ever3^hing that the 
needs of their case require. When among sterner Protestant 
communities nothing is left to the despairing and the weak 
save physical suicide, more indulgent Catholicism offers the 
milder measure, as it is deemed, of merely moral suicide 
instead. To the irremediably bankrupt in hope, in 
character, in fortime, in energy, in reputation, the cloister 
assuredly does offer that which no other institution yet 
invented among men can supply. How admirable, then, 
the provision ! it is cried; how lamentable — how unpardon- 
able the hiatus in the system which has destroyed a shelter 
so blessed ! But may not mercy to the thousands who 
would fall if their every energy were not taxed to keep 
themselves on their legs, dictate the refusal of this all- 
covering mercy to those who have fallen ? Is it well that 
to all who find the path of life laborious and difficult it 
should be loudly declared and shown that those who refrise 
to walk in it are to be carried ? Is it not better to trust 
to the eternally ordained governance of Providence also in 
this matter, in the fuU assurance that moral ca,uses produce 
their normal effects to beneficent ends, and that it is a 
short-sighted wisdom which seeks to reverse the decrees 
pronounced by their legitimate operation ? Of course the 
conclusions to which such considerations would lead are 
applicable to other social arrangements besides monastic 
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institutions, and it may be that the world will some day 
see wisdom in the unreserved acceptation of them. At all 
events it would seem to be clear thus fax that those social 
systems which have gone furthest in accepting such prin- 
ciples, which have most courageously determined on allow- 
ing the Juggemauth car of moral law to pursue its course 
without interference, and which have advanced furthest 
towards seeing that in this department also whatever is is 
right, have, in fact, nursed fewer weaklings to be crushed 
by those Juggemauth wheels, and are themselves walking 
erect in the van of human advance and improvement. 

Pippo Lonari was the product of a system which acted 
in every respect to the utmost of its power on diametrically 
opposite notions and principles. To him the cloister offered 
a haven of escape from the shipwreck to which the naviga- 
tion of his bark had legitimately led; and gradually, 
during those few hours of terror, despair, and anguish, a 
clear determination to seek that haven in the mountain 
solitude of Camaldoli formed itself in his mind. 

As soon, therefore, as the hour had arrived at which it 
was possible for him to leave the city he slunk suspiciously 
through the empty morning streets to the Porta Santa 
Croce^ and felt, with a sensation of relief, that as he passed 
through it he was leaving Florence, its men and women, 
its aims, and hopes, and fears behind him for ever. Once 
clear of the city, he sped along the road leading to the 
upper valley of the Amo as if he had been pursued in 
bodily shape by the avenger, whom in reality he carried 
with him in his own breast. For many hours he held on 
his course, breasting at speed the long ascent which climbs 
the high ground that separates the Valdamo from the 
Casentino, and conscious of a mitigation of the terror that 
spurred him onwards as the rapidly rising road brought 
him out of the thickly-inhabited valley into the solitude of 
the open mountain. After many hours of walking under 
the now burning sun, absolute exhaustion compelled him 
to throw himself down in the shade at the foot of a road- 
side chestnut-tree. He then reflected that he had not 
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tasted food that day, and that without it it would be 
impossible for him to continue his route, or reach the yet 
distant monastery. There is a little solitary roadside inn 
at the top of the mountain pass, which was a few hundred 
yards from the spot where he was lying, and which could 
supply him with the food that was so necessary to him. 
But it now occurred to him, for the first time, that he had 
never thought of putting any money in his pocket ere 
leaving his studio. He had thought of nothing but head- 
long flight. He had, however, his watch in his pocket, 
which, as he said bitterly to himself, he should assuredly 
never need- again, and he determined to ask for breakfast 
at the inn, and then tender his watch as security for pay- 
ment, explaining that he had accidentally lost his purse. 
Having eaten and slept afterwards, though very dis- 
turbedly, for a couple of hours, he felt able to continue his 
journey. His way now led him down from the altitude he 
had gained into the valley of the Casentino to the little 
town of Prato Vecchio. 

It was strange how strong a reluctance he felt to enter 
the remote little town. In vain he told himself that it 
was impossible that any tidings of him, or his affairs, or 
his flight should have reached the place. There were 
human eyes there on every side, and it was intolerable to 
him to feel that they were resting on him; yet it was 
necessary for him to make up his mind to enter the town, 
for the infant Amo, there some half-dozen miles from its 
source in the flank of Monte Falterona, had to be crossed, 
and the only means of doing so was by the bridge of Prato 
Vecchio. It was the cool evening hour too of the close of 
the long summer day, a^d all the population of the little 
town was, after Italian fashion, in the streets, the men 
strolling up and down the little piazza, or lounging in 
front of the cafes, the women sitting in gossipping groups 
at the doors of their houses ; nevertheless the ordeal must 
be braved, and that at once, for the miserable, conscious- 
stricken man had traversed more than thirty miles that 
day, and was well-nigh exhausted; indeed, nothing less 
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than the goading of such a passion of terror and remorse 
as that which drove him on could have enabled him to 
accomplish the feat he had performed, and seven more 
miles had yet to be traversed before he could throw himself 
down at lie convent door; these seven miles, moreover, 
were by far the most difficult part of the journey. Hithertx) 
he had traversed a good and well-made, though mountainous 
road, but there is none such from the vaUey of the Casentino 
to the high lying mountain solitude of Camaldoli. A mere 
track, barely good enough to be used as a bridle-path for 
the little surefooted mountain horses and the chaxooal- 
burners' mides, leads over the dreary and barren mountains 
which intervene between the monastery and this part of 
the valley, and are changed in character to woodland 
verdure only in the immediate neighbourhood of CamaldoH. 
It is a path, moreover, hardly to be found by one traversing 
it for the first time, impossible even to find the beginning 
of it by which the traveller must quit the little town. It 
was absolutely necessary, therefore, for Pippo not only to 
expose himself to the observation of the people, but to 
communicate with some among them in search of a guide. 
Haggard and foot-sore, with down-looking hang-dog 
mien, he limped across the bridge into the town, and up 
the quaint old-fashioned little street, with its low- browed 
colonnades on either side, under which the women and 
children were gathered, enjoying the evening breeze from 
the mountains, chattering in groups, and making remarks, 
as he felt, on him and his woe-begone appearance, as he 
painfully dragged himself over the flagstones up the middle 
of the street, casting stealthy, suspicious glances on either 
side as he went, in search of some one of whom he would 
venture to seek the information he required. He thus 
passed through the entire street till he came to the little 
open piazza at the end of it. There, at the further end 
of the open space, he saw a couple of charcoal-burners 
engaged in binding a quantity of empty sacks on the pack- 
saddles of two mules. It was to be presumed that they 
were bound for the mountain, and as, of course, their 
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business took them to the forest, it was probable that they 
were going in the direction of Camaldoli, and would at all 
events know the way thither. To these men, therefore, 
Pippo, after some hesitation, made up his mind to address 
himself. He learned that they were, in fact, on the point 
of starting for the forests on the other side of the crest of 
the Apennine in the neighbourhood of the Sagro Eremo 
above Camaldoli, so that their way was the same as his to 
within about a mile of the end of his journey. Pippo told 
them that he was on his way to visit a brother, who was a 
member of the confraternity at the monastery: that his 
means had not allowed him to make the journey otherwise 
than on foot ; that he had not been aware of the distance, 
and was, therefore, pretty nearly knocked up, but still 
determined to reach the convent that night. The men 
made no objection to his accompanying them, and after a 
few minutes' delay he again set forward to climb the 
mountain. It is impossible to imagine a more dreary and 
desolate track than that which crosses this part of the 
Apennine. The barrenness of the mountains, from which 
aU the upper soil has been carried away by a thousand 
rills, turned into torrents by every heavy rain, to form the 
slowly rising plain beyond Pisa, is such that not even a 
blade of grass can grow on wide districts of them : and the 
naked surface of the Mable schistous soil, varying from 
sand to slate-colour, looked weird and ghastly in the cool 
white moonlight, as Pippo limped wearily and painfully in 
the rear of the two gaunt black figures and the two mules 
with their black burthen of empty sacks. Nevertheless, it 
was better to have to make that journey imder the cool 
light of the moon than under the blaze of the summer sun. 
The utter solitude, too, of the region he was traversing 
was acceptable and reassuring to the fugitive. But the 
most potent anodyne to agonizing thoughts and spiritual 
terrors was sheer exhaustion and bodily suffering. In 
such natures as that of Pippo corporeal present pain will 
always, by its superior claims on the attention, divert the 
mind from mental suffering ; and as he struggled onwards, 
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doubting whether his strength would last to cany him to 
his destination, his imagination left all other subjects to 
fix itself on ideas of simple rest. What eye could follow 
him into the desolate solitudes he was now traversing? 
He almost felt as if repose and food would have sufficed to 
procure him complete contentment. At length the party 
reached the spot where their roads were to separate, but 
the rest of the way to the convent presented no difficulties. 
It was on the outer edge of the oasis of verdure and 
fertility, amid which the convent was placed, and thence 
to the building itself a good road had been constructed 
through the beechwoods, and along the edges of pasture 
fields, by the monks themselves. When the charcoal- 
burners, therefore, had bidden him good night and left 
him to pursue their way to the upper part of the mountain, 
he had only to follow this clear path for somewhat less 
than a mile. 

But it was by that time late; long past the early 
monastic hour of closing gates and retiring each man to 
his cell, to make the most of the short hours allowed for 
sleep by the rules of the order. Pippo staggered up to 
the great gate of the building, absolutely reeling with 
exhaustion from his long fast and from fatigue. He 
pulled the chain hanging by the side of the door, which 
sent a clanging peal through the silent and re-echoing 
corridors within that startled him, and then flung himself 
on the flag-pavement before the gate. It was some little 
time before the lay brother, who acted as porter, was 
sufficiently roused from his sleep to come to the door in 
answer to his summons ; and when at length he opened it 
the utterly exhausted traveller had fallen asleep as he lay 
on the flag-stones at the gate. The lay brother who 
opened the door manifested no surprise at tiiis condition of 
the tardy applicant for admission. He had probably 
witnessed similar arrivals before in the course of his 
experience. He held his lantern down to the sleeping 
man's face and roused him from his already deep lethargy 
with some difficulty. To him Pippo only expressed, in the 
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fewest possible words, his urgent need of repose and food, 
and the white-robed venerably-bearded figure as laconically 
bade him enter, placed a modicum of bread and wine before 
him, indicated a sleeping-place like those used in soldien^' 
guard-rooms, and then left him to return to his own cell. 

Due report was made after the early matin service in 
the choir, of the arrival during the night; but Pippo's 
sleep lasted for several hours after that, and the good 
monks did not disturb it. But when he waked, instead of 
accepting the breakfast of bread and water offered to him 
and going on his way, as many a belated traveller across 
those mountains, after a night's hospitaKty at the convent, 
did in the common course of things, he requested to be 
brought to the prior. He was taken to a cell in no respect 
differing from the others on either side of it, and was 
received there by a monk altogether undistinguished either 
by costume or mode of life from all the others in the 
community. The old man listened with an apparent 
absence of surprise or emotion to the tale Pippo poured 
forth, curious enough to mark; — listened with the calm 
and attentive air with which a physician, long accustomed 
to such statements, listens to the case of his patients ; and 
having heard, he judged that the case was one to which 
treatment according to their system of moral pathology 
was clearly aj)plicable. 

In his communication with the prior Pippo did not enter 
into any of the particulars of his story, or of the troubles 
which made him wish for the shelter of a cloister, nor 
would the monk have wished him to do so. AU this would 
be matter to be spoken of in the confessional. But there 
were cases in which it was better not to know the antecedent 
histories of those who sought to break off entirely and for 
ever all connexion with their former life. In general terms 
Pippo accused himself of being a grievous sinner, making 
it clear, however, that they were sina not crimeSy which 
drove him from the world, and that he had in no way 
made himself obnoxious to tiie laws. He professed himself 
wholly and irrecoverably disgusted with and weary of the 
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world, and determined to dedicate his remaining years to 
penitence and prayer and the endeavour to make his peace 
with God. He avowed having in early youth been edu- 
cated for the church, and showed the prior that his attain- 
ments were such as to justify him in aspiring, when the 
term of his noviciate should be passed, to enter the order 
as a clerk. The result of his conference with the prior was 
that he was at once received into the monastery, and in 
•due course, as soon as the necessary formaKties could be 
gone through, and the requisite authorisations obtained, 
was admitted to the noviciate, and finally into the order« 
As a novice, he had, according to rule, been sent to pass 
the accustomed time at the Sagro Eremo, and he nevei 
left it again. 

It has often been considered surprising that on occasions 
when revolutions or other extraordinary occurrences have 
afforded to the inmates of convents the opportunity of 
returning to the living world from their cloister, so few 
have ever been willing to avail themselves of the chance. 
It might be supposed that in many, if not in the majority 
of cases, the impulse which had induced a man to se^ 
the shelter of a cloister would be transient ; that the moral 
suicide committed in a moment of despair would be repented 
of when too late ; but an abundantly suJBficient number of 
examples have occurred, and on record, to prove that the 
rule is otherwise. In such a case as that of Filippo 
Lonaii, for instance, the ordinary experience which the 
world has of the motives, resolves, and repentances of such 
men would assuredly lead to the expectation that his con- 
vent vocation woilld be short-lived; yet it was not so. 
It would seem as if there were some law in operation which 
renders him who has once lived a monastic life consciously 
imfit for any other. As the light of day is intolerable to 
the eyes of prisoners who have long been inunured in 
dungeons deprived of it, so the monk seems to shrink from 
the active life beyond his convent wall. 

Pippo might at aU events have at any time left the 
Sagro Eremo to return to the convent at Camaldoli and its 
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comparative luxury and ease; but having once gone up 
that melancholy looking steep paved path amid the thick and 
gloomy pine forest which ascends fipom the monastery to 
the hermitage, he never retraced the road. It was about 
three years after his reception into the order that he attracted 
the observation of the two English visitors, as has been 
related, and he lived only some five years after that. The 
shock that he had undergone produced, as it would seem, a 
permanent and indelible effect upon his mind ; and it may 
be doubted whether the life at the Sagro Eremo was calcu^ 
lated to restore it to tone and health. The tranquillity, 
security, religious exercises, and quiet companionship 
incidental to ordinary monastic life might have tended to 
do so, but the terrible solitude, the gloomy character of the 
melancholy, ever-moaning, pining^ woods, which shut him 
in from the world, even the physical effects of the ascetic 
lenten diet, all contributed probably to increase the morbid 
condition of his mind. Nor was his idiosyncrasy one 
likely to offer much resistance to the effect of the influences 
in operation witliin and around him. The combination of 
sacerdotal training with the artistic temperament was not a 
happy one, or calculated to encourage the growth of 
intellectual stamina, or contribute to any tolerably healthy 
balance of the faculties ; a system and a combination which 
dwarfed and distorted the moral sentiments, discouraged 
the judgment, misled the conscience, fostered and inflamed 
the imagination, sharpened the aesthetic faculties, and 
habituated the mind to subject itself to the influences of 
them and to no others, was admirably adapted to aid the 
development of a selfish heartless worldling into an always 
equally selfish fanatic, with an intellect reeling imder the 
effsct of the one ever-present fixed idea, of struggling to 
escape from the imminent danger of eternal torment. 
Assuredly Pippo — or Fra Simone, as he should now be 
called — would hardly have been pronounced to be of sound 
mind during the eight years of his residence at the Sagro 
Eremo by an intelligent physician ; but his condition was 
not e^^osed to the judgment of any such, and those under 

s 2 
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whose eyes his life was passed saw only in it evidence of 
high and edifying degree of sanctity. His observation of 
the utmost austerity of the monastic rule was, at all events, 
most exemplary. His self concentration appeared to be 
absolute and entire. Not even on the rare occasions when 
intercommunication between the inmates of the Eremo is 
permitted as a festival indulgence was he ever known to 
avail himself of the licence. Save in frequent confession 
he held no intercourse whatever with any human being. 
Save in the offices of the choir his voice had never been 
heard within those silent walls. On the two or three 
high festivals in the year on which the hermits are per- 
mitted to feast together on some modicum of animal food, 
he never either joined *the festal board* or made any 
addition to his usual pittance of bread and vegetables. In 
the chapel his daily practice has already been described. 
Beside the four or five daily services in the chapel he 
repaired daily for solitary devotion to the little oratory 
formed out of the cell which tradition points out as that in 
which the sainted founder, St. Romuald, lived and died. 
His body under this discipline became fearfully emaciated, 
and a hectic fever shone with a .baneful light in the two 
large hollow eyes that gleamed from under his cowl. Less 
than all this uninterruptedly continued for eight years, 
would have sufficed to merit and attain a reputation among 
the brotherhood for a high degree of sanctity. And when 
at last the once powerful and stalwart frame, still in the 
very midst of what should have been the prime of life, 
gave way, and the attenuated fever-worn body was evi- 
dently near the hour of its dissolution, a knot of the elders 
of the silent family gathered round the bare board bed on 
which the evidently dying man was laid, for the edification 
to be found in witnessing so holy a death, and to be the 
witnesses and chroniclers of any such miraculous manifes- 
tations as might not improbably be anticipated on such an 
occasion. 

Many and various are the legends of death-bed miracles, 
revelations, and visions preserved in the records of the Sagro 
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Eremo ; nor will it seem otherwise than quite in the natural 
course of things that they should be so to any one at all con- 
versant with the modes in which the body and its conditions 
operate upon the mind, and with the process by which the 
latter may become diseased by restricting its sphere of 
operation to one single ever-recurring circle of ideas. 
Enlightened science would agree with the theory of 
monastic asceticism, so far, at least, as to admit that the 
visions which the latter deems to be the reward of perse- 
vering in a diet of dry bread and green vegetables, are 
likely enough to be the result of such a regime, and that 
the discipline which is considered by the great doctors of 
monkish devotion to be the best recipe for changing the 
mind, is at all events likely to unhinge it. 

And the death-bed of Fra Simone was not without itg 
visions, though it was difficult even for the bystanders — 
who were perfectly convinced of his eminent sanctity — to 
consider them of an edifying kind. It had to be admitted 
that the fiend was permitted to fight hard for the high prize 
o{ so holy a hermit's soul. And the proof of the final dis- 
comfiture of the evil one had to be found in the ultimate 
state of quiescence that immediately preceded death, and 
followed the exhaustion of both mind and body. In truth, 
the agony of that death-bed was a terrible one, and the 
visions which haunted it were but the intensified forms of 
the thoughts that had been ever present to the mind of the 
miserable recluse for the last eight years. He still saw 
those white arms stretching out towards him from the 
black Misericordia bier under the moonlight in the Piazza 
at Florence. There had been no hour of his life since that 
night in which he had not seen them. In the chapel, even 
as prostrate before the altar he bent his forehead against 
the marble of the pavement; in the midnight sleepless 
hours of his cell, while the wind among the pine forests 
wailed its weird and fitting accompaniment to his imagin- 
ings ; in the feverish dreaming of his short and fitful sleep, 
the image which that instant had burned in upon his brain 
was never absent £:om him. During eight years, amid 
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the anguisli of constant terror, he had striven by such 
means as his light suggested to him — by maceration, by 
fasting, by almost unceasing repetition of litanies and peni- 
tential psalms — to escape from the pursuing phantom, 
which seemed ever beckoning him to the pit of endless 
punishment. And now at last they reached him — ^those 
white deadly arms — they clasped him — ^they drew him down 
— ^he was lost, lost for ever ! 

Not beatific visions assuredly, those which prompted the 
delirious ravings of that saintly death-bed to which the 
fathers of the hermit community had come for edification ; 
yet it was against all rule and precedent, and would have 
been a grievous blow and discouragement to the theories 
of the place, that such a life as that of Fra Simone should 
not have availed to vanquish the evil one at last ; so it was 
decided that though the struggle had been an awful one, 
fearful to witness and to think of, Satan had received a 
notable and memorable repulse, and Fra Simone was 
chronicled among the saintly examples of the efficacy of a 
life passed at Sagro Eremo. 



CHAPTER XX. 



CONCLUSION. 



It is needless to dwell on the consternation which fell 
on our friends at the cereria on the morning of the 24 th ; 
on poor Beppina's grief; on the rumours, surmises, in- 
quiries, and information more or less correct, resultimg from 
the report of the Misericordia brethren who had been 
engaged on that last sad " work of mercy " to poor Tina ; 
or on the nine days* wonder which furnished gossip-loving 
Florence with amusement for that limited period. All this 
may be easily imagined. 

It will be easily imderstood, also, that this scandalous 
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catastrophe was 'felt as a great vexation and annoyance in 
tliose specially " right- thinking " circles which had recently 
committed themselves to the patronage of Filippo Lonari^ 
Such a deplorable scandal to have blazed out to the public 
eye, so immediately too after the name of the artist had 
been designated to all Florence as employed in a great 
religious work by " an august lady ! " The august lady 
felt exceedingly disgusted, and her disgust communicated 
itself from link to link in the *' respectable " social chain, 
causing in each a painful shock as it passed, till it reached 
poor old Laudadio in his cereria, on whom the blow of 
Pippo*s disgraceful break-down thus fell severely in more 
ways than one. The very reverend Canon Capucoi was 
specially disgusted and annoyed at having been led into 
making himself the channel of such a recommendation in 
*' high quarters." He bitterly reproached the hapless wax- 
chandler, spoke of the discredit thrown, in the eyes of the 
ungodly, even on the newly established devotion, and on 
Santa Filomena herself; hinted at sacrilege having been 
committed in the selection of such a model for such a 
purpose ; and would doubtless have bullied and frightened 
the poor man to a much greater extent, had it not been that 
^st about that time the "religion" of Santa Filomena 
received a far more serious blow and discouragement, which 
made it desirable for the saint's distinguished patrons to 
say as little about her as possible, only hoping that she 
might drop out of the popular mind as quietly and speedily 
as might be. 

The extremely disagreeable and untoward facts of the 
case were these : of course the new ** religion " could not be 
established — at least not with that credit and edat which 
the saint's distinguished patroness was bent on conferring 
on her protegee, without lie veritable body of the saint — the 
body she had worn when in the flesh. As well might a 
coroner think of holding his inquest without the body he 
is to "sit upon ! " Now the body of St. Filomena was in 
the catacombs at Rome — of course it was, as where else 
should a respectable saint's body be ? So a petition was 
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sent to the then occupant of St. Peter's seat from the distin- 
guished lady at Florence, begging him, as guardiaii and 
administrator of all the saints' bodies in those inexhaustible 
magazines, to look out the body of St. Filomena and send 
it to Florence as a base for the proposed new devotion. 
Of course the holy father could not hesitate for an instant 
to grant so eminently right-thinking a request. St. Filo- 
mena was at once taken out of store and forwarded to 
Florence, with duly certified documents rehearsing the dis- 
covery of her in a tomb, authentically inscribed with her 
name. Of course no expense was spared in preparing a 
fittingly magnificent receptacle for the precious relic. But 
it so happened that while the saint was waiting to be thus 
decently housed, one of those detestable intermeddling men 
of science, — whose poking and prying is continually causing 
disturbance to religious minds in a manner which abun- 
dantly justifies the Church and her right-thinking sup- 
porters in feeling that science must at all cost be put down 
— contrived in an tmlucky hour to get access to the body. 
He examined the holy relics in the most irreverent manner, 
and discovered — and with that diaboHcally malicious hatred 
of religion which characterises his class, took care to publish 
the discovery — that both the saint's thigh-bones belonged 
to the right leg, and had both belonged to individuals of 
the masculine gender. 

What saint could make head against such a combina- 
tion of unfortunate circumstances as this? Here was a 
misfortune which threw the eontretemps of the scandal attach- 
ing to the picture into the shade. Of coimse St. Filomena 
and her "religion" had to be "withdrawn," and as little 
said about the matter as might be. Had it not been for 
these circimistances Signor Laudadio would assuredly not 
i30 soon have heard the last from Canon Capucci of his 
unfortunate recommendation. As it was, the wealthy 
tradesman was fain to make his peace with his cleric^ 
patrons by coming down with a handsome sum in payment 
for a "novena," and a very handsome display of wax 
candles, three or four pounds in weight each, and duly 
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carried off into the sacristy, after burning a quarter of an 
hour or so, to remedy as far as might be the mischief done. 
On the fourth day after Pippo's disappearance, while the 
dismay, and the talk, ^^d the recriminations were still at 
their height, the following letter was brought to his old 
comrade Tito Fanetti, the prosperous " regular- work-and- 
regular-pay " copyist : 

" SiGNOE Tito Fanetti, 

** I will not call you my friend, for I know that you 
would own that title no longer. Nevertheless, for the sake 
of former days, I think that you will do for me what I now 
request of you. 

'* I beg you to go to the cereria of Signor Laudadia 
Benincasa, and to see that gentleman, and his daughter 
Beppina, to whom I was engaged to be married on St. 
John's day last past. 

** Say to them that the wrath of God has been upon me, 
and the curse incurred by my desertion of my sacred calling 
has overtaken me. Say that my sin found me out in time to 
leave open to me a door of possible redemption, and to save 
her from wedding with one vowed in the sight of God to 
celibacy. 

*' Of any part of my conduct towards her or towards any 
other, I say nothing, for henceforth I am dead to the world, 
and heedless of its pardon or its condemnation. I now live 
only to make my peace with God and the Church, and 
to save, if it may be, my own soul. 

FiLIPPO LONAEI.'* 

Honest Tito lost no time in executing the commission 
entrusted to him. It was not accomplished in terms quite 
so laconical and succinct as those in which it had been 
committed to him. Talk led to talk. Signor Laudadio 
had to be listened to while he moralised on the event after 
his own fashion. Pretty Beppina had also to be consoled. > 

Tito did both these good offices to the best of his 
ability. _ 
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He painted the fresco, too, in due time in the loggia 
behind the cereria. 

The old wax-chandler, who had at first been led bj mere 
chance to conceive the notion of th^s entering hi-maftlf qq 
the list of fame, as a rival to the Albizzi and Pitti of old, 
had by degrees come to set his heart on the project. 

** He was to have painted me a large picture in freeoo 
too, in the loggia here in the garden," said the old man 
one day to Tito, when they had come to speak of Pippo, as 
people do of one who has been removed from them by 
death. " Well, well ! Perhaps it is all for the best. I 
should have liked to see the loggia painted too," he added, 
after a pause. Then, after a still longer silence — " Did you 
ever paint in fresco, Signor Tito ? " 

"As a student, Signor Laudadio, I tried my hand on 
two or three walls. But of late years my work has been 
copying — humble work, it is true, sir , but I have lived by 
it, not altogether badly ; and have paid my way, and owe 
no man an3rthing. After all, Signor Laudadio, that is 
something ; and I am content with my work." 

**I believe you," returned the old trader, cordially. 
" Something ! it is everything ! Still, young men will be 
ambitious. High art is a very grand thing. Fame is 
pleasant, — and sometimes very profitable also. Should you 
like now to try your fortune at a great picture, if you had 
the opportunity ? " 

** I should be very glad to accept such a commission, 
certainly," said Tito in a business-like way, speaking very 
distinctly, as he added, ** providing it were paid at such a 
rate as to render my time so employed as valuable to me as 
if I were at work on my copies." 

"Ah! — Ha! — Hum! Very just; very true," rejoined 
the would-be Mecsenas, with an air of being somewhat 
taken aback by Tito*s very business-like view of the matter. 
Another long pause occurred; after which the old man 
continued, in a more hesitating manner: "Poor Pippo 
seemed to think that in such a case the work would be well 
paid by the opportunity of making a name." 
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" Perhaps he may have been right, my dear sir/* said 
Tito, speaking clearly and frankly, and without the least 
embarrassment ; " but I in my position could not afford to 
pay so much for an opportunity. I would give for such an 
opportunity, all the difference between the pay of a copyist 
and the pay of an original artist, doing my best for wages 
at the former rate. But more than this 1 could not give." 

" Good, good ! there is nothing to be said against that," 
replied the old man, adding, as he looked shrewdly and 
not imapprovingly at the yoimg artist, *'you speak like a 
man of business, Signor Tito." 

" And I always try to act like one, my dear sir. And 
if you will pardon me for saying so much, my opinion is, 
that what is worth money, will rarely be got without 
paying money or mone/s worth for it in some shape. 
The artist who gives his time and work, most probably 
gives what is worth nothing." 

'* Perhaps you are right, Signor Tito," admitted the 
wax-chandler, whose trading modes of thought were not 
averse to this practical mode of viewing matters; "perhaps 
you are right. But tell me now, if I were to make up my 
mind to be guilty of an extravagance for the sake of 
humouring a whim, what might a fresco covering the back 
of the loggia cost now, — ^paid for at the rate you were 
speaking of ? " 

" That would of course depend, Signor Laudadio, on 
the amount of time occupied on the work ; and that would 
in some degree depend on the subject. What would be 
the nature of the subject you would think of putting on 
that wall?" 

" Oh, IVe got the subject all ready," returned Signor 
Laudadio briskly ; ** and in fact that is mainly t]ie reason 
why I want to have the picture painted ; for it is to com- 
memorate an event that ought not to be forgotten." 

"Ah! an historical picture," said the artist; "some- 
thing from the history of Florence ? " 

"Yes, exactly; ... at least an event in the history of 
the cereria, which is a part of Florence, you know." 
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^* Am €v«Bt m tibe hsaumj ai roar etrwHm, Sgnar 
Lttodadio! ^ 

^ Teiy sr ; prmaelj so : mnd joa viQ aDow it Is one 
vludi OQ^st to be comm enMJ u ua d, . . . and admiral^ 
adapted fer ntude tresOiiait. It happened in the tone 
of wj grandfiolKr, of happr memocr. The^ were busy 
vith a rerj huge boQiiig^ of wax in the wnrAauae here; 
an handa were at the wosk ; and mj grandfather, rest his 
aool ! was superintending, when all of a sodden they heard 
the ben, which gare notice that the most hohr sacramoit 
was passing in the street on its wa j to some poor dying 
•inner. Of course ererr man of them ran oat to throw 
tiiemselres on their knees as it passed, learing the caldroa 
to take care of itsd^ jnst at the critical moment. They 
eonld do no less, yon know; and my grandfather, who 
made a point of having ncme bat reaHy pious men in his 
employment, woold have much preferred losing a caldron 
of wax, to having it said that the ' tantimmo ' had passed 
his door without due reelect having been shown it. WeU, 
the wax boiled over, while the jnea were on their knees in 
the street ; the whole ealdron-f aU caught fire ; and there 
was such a blaze as was never seen in the cereria before or 
since ! I said the caldron was left to take care of itselfl 
The Holy Virgin and the Saints forgive me ! — It was left 
in better keeping than that of any earthly workman ! 
When the men ran in, — ^not till the ^santissimo^ had 
passed, you understand, — ^the blaze was roaring up against 
the rafters of the roof^ and everybody thought that the 
house must have been burned down. My grandfather and 
the men— three of them, that is — ran for buckets of 
water: and a difficult and dangerous job it was to get 
near enough to the flames to throw the water on the 
raging fire. But the fourth man, — ^his name was Nanni 
Puliti ; he had been recommended to my grandfather by 
his brother the sacristan at San Giovanni, — ^nerer stirred 
to get water, but threw himself on his knees in the door- 
way. Well, you know the great image of the Holy 
Virgin, on the wall opposite the entrance? while the 
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others were singeing their beards with throwing water on 
the fire, Nanni, who knew a trick worth two of that, 
prayed to the Virgin. Would you believe it ? the fire 
went out, and no great mischief was done ! And Nanni 
told us afterwards that he had seen the Holy Virgin, as he 
looked at her across the flames, raise her arm, and stretch 
it out towards the caldron. And it was at that moment 
that the flames subsided. The other men wanted to lay 
claim to the merit of putting the fire out with the water. 
But my grandfather, — he was a pious man, was my grand- 
father, God rest his soul ! — consulted his confessor on the 
subject ; and the miracle was recognised by many learned 
divines ; and Nanni Puliti was known to be the man who 
had saved the cereria. And my grandfather made him a 
handsome present, and had his picture taken ; and there 
it hangs in the warehouse to this day. Now there's a 
subject for a great historical picture ! — historical, religious, 
and domestic at the same time. Of course the moment to 
choose would be that when the Virgin is stretching out her 
blessed arm towards the raging flames. The men would 
be throwing their buckets of water on them in vain. But 
I should like my grandfather to be represented as struck 
with astonishment and awe at the visible miraculous inter- 
position. In fact it was seen by Nanni Puliti only. But 
such a licence as that is always permissible to high art. 
Of course my portrait would be introduced in a kneeling 
position in one comer of the picture; and I would not 
object, if you wished it, to your giving the likeness of the 
artist in the person of one of the men, — ^not in that of 
Nanni, of course ; that would not be fair. There of course 
we must have his own portrait — it is but just to his 
memory, poor fellow ! He was afterwards accused of 
robbing my grandfather, by carrying off goods from the 
warehouse secretly. And if it had not been that the 
chaplain of St. Giovanni told my grandfather that the 
accusation was a malicious falsehood, he would have lost 
his place. It is but right that we should do justice to his 
memory.'* 
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Signor Laudadio Benincasa had been in a state of great 
enjoyment while making the foregoing unusually long 
oration. The sense of importance, dignity, patronising, 
had gently flooded his heart, as the music of his own voice 
sounded in his ears, with a pleasure so subtle and so sweet 
that it was quite beyond his strength to forego the scheme, 
which would enable him to enjoy much more of the same 
sort. At the bottom of his heart, moreover, he appreciated 
and approved the honest painter's determination to be paid 
for his work ; and was inclined to agree with him in the 
business-like opinion, that what is got for nothing is very 
apt to be worth exactly the same. So Tito Fanetti's very 
moderate terms were agreed to by him ; and the great 
fresco was painted on the wall of the loggia in the gard^i 
of the cereria, where it may be seen to this day. 

Of course the execution of this great work gave the 
worthy painter very ample opportunity for the performance 
of that other task, of consoling the charming Beppina. 
She was not intended by nature to wear the willow. Weave 
the wreath of it how she would, it was by no means 
becoming to her style of beauty. And she took to her 
consolation kindly ; and in due time to her consoler also. 
Tito too, to own the truth, fond as he was of his art> 
laboured more willingly at this latter work, than at the 
painting of the great wax-chandling miracle. The fact 
was that he scarcely appreciated, as he should have done, 
the grandeur of the subject ; and it is to be feared that his 
irreverent wit may have led the laughter-loving Beppina 
into a little not altogether respectfully filial quizzing of the 
great design. Certain it is that the consolation, which his 
work in the loggia gave him such abundant opportunities 
of offering, very soon passed out of the lachrymose vein, 
and took the form of laughing altogether. And, in a 
word, by the time the great historical, religious, domestic 
fresco was finished, they had persuaded each other that by 
far the most consoling thing that could happen to either oi 
them, was to take each other for better and worse, and do 
their best to laugh through life together. Old Laudadio 
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was rather taken by surprise when Tito opened the pro- 
posal to him, and at first made some little difficulty. But 
he had become accustomed to the artistes presence in the 
house, and had taJken a liking to him after his not very 
expansive fashion. Then Beppina, looking the very 
picture of blooming health and plump jollity the while, 
assured him that her constitution could not stand being 
crossed in love, and that she should infallibly sink into the 
cold and silent tomb at a very early date if he opposed her 
wishes. So the paternal consent was given ; and Beppina 
became Signora Fanetti, by the light of such a quantity of 
wax candles as had not illuminated a marriage ceremony 
in fair Florence for a long time. 

Notwithstanding the change in his circumstances, honest 
Tito did not abandon his favourite maxim of regular work 
and regular pay. Perhaps his mid-day siesta may have 
lasted a little longer, and his return from the studio to his 
home been somewhat earlier in the afternoon, now that a 
wife was waiting for him there, than when the comfortable 
life which he appreciated depended solely on the labour of 
his hands. For at the death of his father-in-law he found 
himself very comfortably off in the world; — ^not extravagantly 
rich, for old Laudadio left a considerable portion of his 
wealth to various sorts of *' pious uses ; " — but yet suffi- 
ciently so to make the rapidly increasing family with 
which Beppina presented him a source of no such painful 
anxiety as its multiplication must have been, had no wax- 
chandlering profits existed. • 

As for Beppina, she would be a very handsome matron 
at the present day had she not become so unconscionably 
stout. 
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TUSCM EOMEO AND JULIET. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE BAEDI AND THE BUONDELMONTI. 

Hebe is an Italian mediaeval chronicle, of which tha 
legitimate conclusion is, in due story-teller's phrase, that 
'* they all lived happy ever after." The history, remark- 
able as it is in many respects, is especially singular in this. 
For few indeed axe the records of the domestic life of that 
time and clime of which the same can be said ! For once 
and away we have neither bloodshed, poison, nor the rack ! 
— neither battle, murder, nor sudden death; — at least as 
regards the principal personages in whom the reader is 
asked to take an interest; — nay, there is not even any 
breach of any one of the commandments, but, on the 
contrary, much of admirably noble virtue and heroic self- 
sacrifice. 

But then, this privileged chronicle belongs to the really 
good old times of the Florentine republic, before papal 
and imperial despotism had killed all noble sentiment, and 
made virtue impossible : the rough old days, when fighting 
indeed was rife in the streets of Florence, and deeds of 
violence were common ; but when men, who believed them- 
selves to be in the right, fought those whom they believed 
to be in the wrong; when violent passions were set in 
action in support of ideas, rather than of interests, — ^the 
real spring-tide of modem Italian civilisation, long anterior 
to that so-called Benaissance period which has bo generally 
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and so erroneously been considered such. That so cele- 
brated sixteenth century epoch of Renaissance was xm- 
questionably the birth-time of much in Italy ; but it was 
the death -time of much more : and that which was being 
newly born in art, in literature, in thought, became thfi 
heritage of Transalpine Europe, the starting-point of new 
civilisations, and thus made the renown and glory of " the 
Renaissance." But of that, which was dying in Italy at 
the same period, the loss was confined to Italy. £uiope 
took comparatively little heed of this portion of the six- 
teenth century's operation in Italy. She gathered the ripe 
fruits which dropped from the tree of Italian civilisation 
on the eve of its own decay, and called that harvest-time of 
hers a birth-time and morning of a new day, little regard- 
ing that, to Italy herself, the relative value and position of 
that time was a very different one. . A more accurate 
knowledge of the history of Italian civilisation and litera- 
ture than has hitherto been common among us would very 
much modify the popular idea of the Renaissance period; 
and it would be found that the high-tide of modem social 
progress in Italy, and especially in Florence, which has 
ever been the fountain-head of Italian civilisation, must 
be sought, not in the sixteenth, but in the thirteenth 
century. 

Now, it was just about the middle of that century that 
the events to be here narrated took place, in Florence. 

In the Via de* Bardi, which skirts the bank of the Amo 
on the south or left-hand side of the river, is still visible 
the ancient mansion of the groat family of that name. In 
the days when every Florentine magnate's house was a 
fortress, and had ample need to be a strong one, if it were 
to enable its owner to hold his own in the ever-changing 
vicissitudes of civic broils and party warfare, no house in 
Florence had seen harder fighting or had shown a bolder 
front to its foes than Casa Bardi. One of the most 
remarkable events indeed in all the long story of the old 
Florentine street- warfare was the attack on this stout old 
civic castle, — for such the homes of the Florentine patri- 
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cians were, — in whicli it was taken and sacked by the 
populace. But this occurred more than a hundred years 
after the period of which we have now to speak. 

The owners of this building, the great patrician family 
of the Bardi, were in those days — days before the Medici 
or Strozzi were heard or thought of — ^the most extensive 
and wealthiest merchant-princes of Italy. Later, about a 
hundred years after the times here spoken of, and two or 
three years after that sacking of their house just men- 
tioned, the great firm of Bardi, Peruzzi, and Co. failed, 
and shook by their fall the whole then vast fabric of Italian 
commercial credit, scattering wide-spread ruin throughout 
Florence, and in many another commercial city of Italy. 
This terrible commercial earthquake must not be imagined 
to have arisen from so small an accident as the destruction 
and pillage of the family mansion. It was caused, imhap- 
pily, by the impossibiliiy of recovering a loan made by the 
Italian bankers to Edward the Third of England, to the 
amount, enormous in those days, of 1,365,000 golden 
florins ! The money was never repaid, and vouchers for 
the debt are yet in existence in the hands of descendants of 
the ill-used bankers; but it is to be feared that *'the 
stock " is not a valuable one. 

This ruin was, however, still a hundred years distant in 
the future at the date of our story, in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. But things were, nevertheless, goinfif 
ill with the Bardi in 1258, which is the exact date of the 
following chronicle. Things were going ill with them in 
common with all the great Ghibelline faction. For the 
Bardi were not only great merchants and bankers, but 
great Ghibellines also. And for the last eight years in 
Florence, fortune had been a thorough-going Guelph par- 
tizan. In 1250, the Ghibellines went out &om Florence 
to attack the Guelph exiles, bent on fighting their way 
back to their homes. The former were routed with much 
slaughter. The Guelphs regained complete ascendancy in 
the ciiy. It was **v<b victis,^' as usual! And the Ghibel- 
lines had in their turn to submit to exile and confiscation. 
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From that time the Guelph faction retained the ascendancy 
till September, 1260, when the great and memorable 
battle of Montaperti, — that fight which, as Dante tells us, 
"tinged Arbia's waters red," reversed matters once again, 
and restored the Ghibellines to their homes and to power. 

It was a glowing hot afternoon of July in 1258, — the 
after dinner hour of the siesta. But there was no siesta 
that day in Casa Bardi ; nor, indeed, as far as might be 
judged by the appearance of the streets, were the citizens 
generally indulging in that much -loved repose during the 
hours of great heat. There was on the contrary an 
unusual degree of movement in Florence. The streets, 
instead of being deserted, as usual at that hour, were full 
of men ; and they all wore an appearance of excitement or 
agitation. In Casa Bardi the male members of the family 
were assembled in a vast and lofty hall on the ground-floor 
of the house. Two windows, high in the wall and looking 
into the inner court of the building, lighted the great 
vaulted chamber very imperfectly. But the result of this 
was, that the room was deliciously cool, while the tempera- 
ture outside its thick walls was almost at blood heat. The 
furniture of this sombre prison -like hall was of the 
simplest and scantiest kind. There was a huge long table 
of walnut wood on tressels, aroimd which there were a 
number of wooden stools, and a couple of large clumsily 
made straight-backed wooden-seated arm-chairs. On 
either side of a large hatch-doorway, evidently intended for 
the passage of the dishes and flagons from the kitchen, 
was a great open cupboard or buffet on which were ranged 
dishes of earthenware and of brass, and pitchers of both 
these materials, together with drinking glasses and cups 
of horn. 

There were four members of the family present. Old 
Bardo Bardi, a venerable looking old man, the head of the 
family and of the great banking firm, was seated in one of 
the arm-chairs. His eldest son, Vincenzo, was pacing with 
impatient steps and angry mien up and down the wide 
flag-paved floor of the hall ; his second son, Rodolfo, was 
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sitting on one of the stools at the table near him ; and his 
grandson, Vincenzo's son, Luigi, was seated at the far 
end of the long table. 

In each of these three generations the family prejudices, 
loves, and hatreds were equally strong. For the family 
tie was a powerful one in those days, and families held 
together for good or for evil. They were all furious 
Ghibellines. For though the Bardi had so far complied 
with the spirit of the times as to become citizens and 
bankers, their prejudices as old feudal nobility of the 
Empire had ensured their S3nnpathies to the GhibeUine 
faction in the city. That party was always essentially the 
aristocratic one throughout Italy, while the popular feeling 
in Florence was ever steadily on the Guelph side. But 
this division of the city into Ghibellines and plebeians must 
not be imderstood to be at all an exhaustive one. For 
there w£U3 at all times a strong body of Guelphic nobility. 

The family of old Bardo Bardi comprised at that time 
no other male member. Rodolfo, his second son, was 
unmarried, and Vincenzo, the elder, was a widower. The 
ladies of the family were two only j the Contessa Anna, the 
aged wife of the head of the family, and Dianora, the 
daughter of Vincenzo, and sister of the young Luigi. 
The latter was just sixteen at the date of our story. 

Of this yoimg Dianora the hope and pride of Casa 
Bardi, the chronicles speak in the most enthusiastic terms. 
She was, we are assured, the queen of beauty in Florence 
in her day. She was small and sylph-like in figure, dark* 
haired, and exquisitely perfect in the smallness of her 
finely-cut features, and the transparent delicacy of her 
complexion. 

For the present, however, we must be content to occupy 
ourselves with the appearance of the gentlemen of tiie 
family, assembled in the hall. 

The ever-increasing gravity of our present social system 
in its adult years, and the all-work-and-no-play tendencies 
of our civilisation have well-nigh banished colour firom the 
costume of the male portion of the nations of Europe. It 
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was not so when our social world was younger, and cakes 
and ale metaphorically as well as literally, together with 
habits and tastes '' all in a concatenation accordingly/' 
were more in vogue. The silver-haired grandfather, old 
Bardo, is, it is true, clad in sad-coloured garments, as 
becomes his years. He is sitting in his spun-flax shirt- 
sleeves and under tunic of ash-colour, having laid his long 
similarly-coloured mantle with its civic hood on the arm of 
his chair because of the heat. But the two men in the 
prime of life, his sons, have both of them bright colours in 
their dress, — " coilaey^ " chausses,** or hose of crimson doth, 
fitting closely, and covering the entire foot and leg from toe 
to hip ; and loose open coats, also of bright colour, reaching 
to the knee. Young Luigi has similar close-fltting hose, 
but of a still gayer tint, — a pink or salmon colour ; and 
instead of the loose upper garment, a tight fltting jacket of 
light green. Many a similar figure must occur to the 
recollection of readers conversant with the productions of 
early Italian art. 

But though all the persons present were dad in civil 
costume, their talk was of warfare, and of the probability 
of having, at short notice, to defend their home and persons 
against an attack of the populace. Yet it does not follow 
as a matter of course, that these patrician gentiemen were 
men of the sword. It would have been so in almost any 
other of the countries of Europe at that epoch ; but it was 
not so in Florence. For the ** cedant arma toga " tendency 
was already beginning to manifest itself among the wealthy 
nobility on the banks of the Amo. 

One of the first divisions of labour, which occurs in a 
rapidly wealth-producing society, is that which assigns to 
different classes the creation and the defence of the accumu- 
lated stores. Skill in double entry and the principles of 
exchange is found to be not convenientiy compatible with 
military habits, — with the practice of military duties in 
time of war, and a taste for military pastimes in the 
intervals of peace. And the rich merchants and bankers 
of Florence began at a very early period to find, that it 
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suited them better to hire others to do the fighting for 
them, which was in those days absolutely necessary to be 
done in some way by whosoever had anything to keep or 
to lose, theoi to do it for themselves. And this was a 
necessEiry consequence and condition of social progress. 
But unfortunately they found these defenders not among 
their own people, but among the subjects of other states. 
And this was one determining cause of all the subsequent 
misfortunes and ultimate ruin of the republic. 

Nevertheless, there were men even at periods much later 
than that of which we are speaking, who handled both the 
ledger and the sword ; and there was no time up to the 
final fall of the republic, at which military prowess and 
talent were not found among the Florentines, though 
unhappily not in sufficient abundance to make the reliance 
of the state on foreign mercenaries unnecessary. 

In the case of the family of the Bardi, moreover, their 
feudal ancestry, and their position as territorial as well as 
civic nobles make it probable that, merchants and bankers 
as they were, they were not imused to harness and saddle, 
when a blow for the Ghibelline cause was to be struck 
either within or without the city. 

In the then position of affairs in Florence, however, 
there was no good to be hoped from an immediate appeal 
to arms. The stream was running too strongly in favour 
of the Guelphs ; and the GhibeUines had to await their day 
of revenge with what patience they could. The immediate 
question was as to the advisability of so for yielding to the 
storm as to quit Florence, — a step to which several leading 
Ghibelline families had already been driven by the fury of 
the populace. 

** If things go on much further thus," said Vineenzo de 
Bardi, continuing his quick and angry walk up and down 
the hall, '* Florence will be no longer a place to live in ! 
Better shut up books and house, and betake ourselves to 
Siena!" 

"As so many of the best citizens of Florence have 
already done," rejoined his brother Rddolfo. '*Tho 
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Guidi and the Lambert! are oS, and will join the otlters 
of our friends already in Siena." 

" Have you heard, father, the news of this morning?" 
asked Vincenzo, suddenly stopping in his walk and turning 
to his father. 

" The news of every morning for the last eight years has 
been all equally bad, my son I " replied the old man, 
"Since the accursed day at Figline, Florence is in 
mourning ; and with the scoundrel Guelph in the ascen- 
dant, what but misfortune can the news be ? '' 

" Several of the Uberti, it is said, as many as seven jneMi, 
were taken by the populace and murdered this morning ! " 
continued Vineenzo. 

** Farinata has not been taken or murdered," said the 
old man fiercely; '^ Farinata degli Uberti lives, and the 
day of vengeance and retribution will come, though it may 
come too late for me." 

At that moment a young man of the Peruzzi family, the 
allies and commercial partners of the Bardi, entered the 
room, and after reverent salutation to the old man, said : 

** Sirs ! I am the bringer of ugly tidings, and cannot 
hope for welcome. The Abbot of Vallombrosa was seized 
this morning, and they have this instant struck his head 
from his body at the Bargello. Ho was put to the torture 
for more than two hours, and is said to have made compro- 
mising disclosures. I hastened hither to let you know the 
facts." 

*' The sacrilegious Guelph hounds ! " exclaimed Rodolfo. 
" What is to be done, sir ? " he continued, turning to his 
father. 

" I shall not move from Florence," said the old man, 
decisively. '* This old house has received hard blows in its 
time ; but it has g^ven perhaps as hard back again. We 
will trust to the old walls once again," 

** Besides," interposed Vineenzo, " what had the holy 
Abbot to teU?" 

*' Two hours of torture may make a man tell whatever 
his enemies wish to hear," said Peruzzi. " Besides, what 
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matters a little more or less of truth to a Guelph 
examiner ? " 

'* Little enough ! the false, faithless scum ! *' replied 
Rodolfo. *' This is the worst of the bad days Florence has 
seen," he went on, " since the populace threw down the 
towers of the nobles,* just eight years since ! " 

** The populace,*' cried old Bardo, with extreme disdain ; 
** the populace never did anything in Florence, and never 
will, when not led and hounded on by traitor nobles. 
Would the poor craftsmen, think you, have dared to lift a 
hand against the towers of the Bardi, if they had not been 
led by renegade patricians, false to their order, to their 
honour, and their allegiance ? What would have mattered 
the riot of the 20 th of October — even if riot there had 
been — had it not been for the accursed traitors of the 
Buondelmonti ? I have no resentment, for my part," con- 
tinued the old man, " against the poor fools, who would 
cry down the Guelphs as fiercely as they now bellow against 
the Ghibellines, if there were a change of fortune. But I 
do hate a traitor noble ! Never can I forgive or forget the 
treason and the hate and the injuries of Uguccione Buondel- 
monte and his villain sons. And if ever my descendants 
should forget the feud between our house and theirs, I think 
that my bones would not rest quiet in my grave ! " 

And, indeed, the look on the old man's face, as he spoke, 
did not belie his words. It is difficult to imagine an ex- 
pression more eloquent of rancour and undying hate, than 
that which gleamed out from his eyes, deep set beneath 
their pent-house of black eyebrow, — ^black still as jet, 
despite the seventy-five years which had silvered his hair. 
The fact was, that the hereditary hatred which existed 
"between the Buondelmonti and the Bardi families, was not 
due to their belonging to the adverse sides of the great 
Guelph and Ghibelline quarrel alone. There was enmity, 
of course, between the Bardi and any and every house of the 

• On the 20th of October, 1260, the Florentines, led by the chiefs of 
the Guelphs, levelled all the towers, which were the especial mark of 
a pati-ician house, to the height of fifty bracday or about 96 feet. 
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rival Guelphic faction, but not necessarily the bitter hatred 
which made every Bardi feel every human being in whose 
veins ran any mixture of Buondelmonti blood, to be his 
personal and irreconcileable enemy. The two families 
nourished for many generations, as if it had been a valuable 
heir-loom, the most violent animosity against each, other. 
It had become with either clan a point of honour and a 
part of their creed to hate the other. It is impossible to 
know now how this enmity first originated. Possible 
enough, indeed, that at the period of which I have been 
speaking, the haters on either side had already forgotten 
its cause. With them, at all events, it was then enough 
for any son or daughter of either house to know that man 
or woman belonged to the other, to hold them in intensest 
aversion and contempt. And of course the party quarrels 
and faction fights, which were continually distracting the 
city, offered abundant opportunities to both of them to 
wreak their private vengeance under cover of the public 
feud. 

The Buondelmonti family ought, it might be supposed 
from their antecedents, to have been Ghibellines. They 
also had been territorial nobles of the old time, before the 
cities had risen into importance — barons quite of the old 
school, too. They had possessed a stronghold a few miles 
from Florence, on the road to Rome, whence they had 
issued to stop travellers, levy black mail, harry merchants, 
and educate their serfs to brigandage in the true old 
baronial style. Papal Rome had to endure, and live in 
fear of such for many a dreary century after the twelfth. 
But the vigorous burghers of Florence at a very early 
period found means to abate all such nuisances in their 
neighbourhood. The barons Buondelmonti — (they were' 
called in those days Monteboni, and took the other name 
subsequently to their reduction to civilised life) — ^the Buon- 
delmonti barons were admonished by the citizens, their 
neighbours, to observe henceforward the laws of meum and 
tuwrrij even as ignoble burghers. Of course they spurned 
the warning. So one fine morning the Florentines started 
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forth from the city early, and before mid-day had smoked 
the mischievous vermin from their lair, and razed the 
black old walls of their fortress-tower to the ground. The 
Monteboni thereupon divided themselves into two branches. 
One of these settled in Florence, and thenceforth called 
themselves Buondelmonte. The other betook themselves 
to Sarzana, and, subsequently, to other cities, and were 
ever afterwards known — rather extensively some of them — 
under the name of Buonaparte. Such an origin, it may 
seem, should have inclined the issue of these bold barons 
to the Ghibellino side of the great quarrel. But the Mon- 
teboni were, it seems, in those days men who comprehended 
the spirit of their times, and were not above taking a 
lesson. The Florentine branch of them, at all events, 
became citizens, and strong Guelphs. They became, also, 
as we have seen, enemies to the death of the great Ghibel- 
line family of the Bardi. 

Now, on that July day, in 1258, of which we have been 
speaking, there was trouble and unhappiness also in Casa 
Buondelmonti. Their faction in the city was in the as- 
cendant, their enemies were in distress and discourage- 
ment, and yet the Buondelmonti were not happy ! 

The eldest branch of the family— for the Buondelmonti 
had already thriven, increased, and multiplied in their city 
home — consisted at the period in question of Ugo, or Uguc- 
cione, Buondelmonti, the son of one of the same name who 
had died three or four years before, his wife the Lady Lisa- 
betta., his brother Carlo, and his son Ippolito. Of this son, 
Ippolito, then in his twenty-first year, the pride and hope 
of the Buondelmonti clan, we are told all sorts of good 
things. He was the best, the bravest, the handsomest, the 
most accomplished of the youth of Florence at that day. 
Many a mother among the matrons of the Guelph party 
avowedly, and many a daughter of the same noble houses 
in the secret of her own heart, had cast their eyes on the 
young heir of the Buondelmonti, as the most desirable 
match in Florence, — among the Guelphs only of course; 
for it was as much out of the question that a leading man 
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of the one party should seek to ally himself with tlie 
daughter of a house belonging to the other, as that he 
should think of marrying a Turk or an InfideL 

It will readily be understood, that this only son of the 
Buondelmonti — and he a son of such promise in the eyes 
of all men, and so peerless in those of his own family — ^was 
the pride of his father's heart, and the idol of his mother's 
worship. And now there was trouble in Casa Buondel- 
monti, because Ippolito was pining under an illness, which 
baffled all the skill of the physicians. Marvellously small 
was the amount of that all, it must be admitted. But of 
the best knowledge Florence could command, the sick 
youth had had the advantage; and it had availed him 
nothing. After moping and pining, listless and langfuid, 
refusing his food and growing visibly thinner and paler 
for several days, he had at last taken to his bed ; and his 
parents became seriously alarmed. And the doctors shook 
their heads, and muttered their Latin ; but finally admitted, 
that they could understand nothing of the cause of his 
malady. 

But there is no need of making a mystery to the reader 
of that which was so painfully mysterious to young Ippo- 
lito' s friends. The boy was simply in love; and was 
prostrated on a sick bed absolutely by no other malady 
whatever. .^ 

Now to us, with our northern vigour of volition, habits 
of self-control and robuster nervous constitution, this seems 
ridiculous; a melodramatic exaggeration, barely to be 
tolerated in love lyrics, and utterly to be scouted as a 
genuine physiological fact. We are apt to be sceptical as 
to the veritable heart-break of a love-sick girl, and utterly 
intolereoit of male love-despair. A hard day's work at the 
desk, or at the plough, over a tough brief, or over a diffi- 
cult coimtry, we hold to be sovereign in such cases. And 
though it may be held, imquestionably with reason, that 
our more fully and strongly developed northern idiosyncrasies 
are capable of passion deeper and more concentrated in 
proportion to their greater vigour of mental and bodily 
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fibre ; still we are not in the habit of seeing our lovers take 
to their beds as a consequence of exposure to Dan Cupid's 
arrows. 

Nevertheless it would be a mistake to suppose that poor 
Ippolito Buondelmonti's sickness was either an exaggera- 
tion or £01 affectation, or that the cause of it was other than 
the romantic one, which has been assigned. Such cases 
are common enough and true enough among the less 
strongly but more delicately constituted organisations of 
the southern races of Europe. Among the phenomena of 
southern life there is not one that strikes a northern ob- 
server as more remarkable and surprising, than the direct- 
ness, violence, and rapidity with which mental emotions 
affect the bodily health of the people in every class of 
society. A man takes a dose of salts, because, as he tells 
you, he had the misfortune to get into a rage with his 
valet A married couple are both ill in bed; and scandal 
tells of a matrimonial tiff as the cause of their malady. A 
servant goes to bed with a nervous head-ache in conse- 
quence of a reproof from his employer. An artizan has 
to be bled because of the feverish excitement occasioned 
by his anxiety to complete a piece of work. We talk of 
** yellow envy ; " but among these people the " bUe tumet 
jecur " is no mere figure of speech. And the envious man 
has to do penance for an access of his vile fault, in the 
shape of **pil, hydrarg^ within twenty-four hours. We 
speak of dying for love; but if such a thing ever does 
occur, it is mostly after the fashion of Byron's ** Lord 
Mountcoffeehouse, the Irish peer." While on the simny 
side of the Alps, that a man should be killed by an unre- 
quited love fit would seem as much in the nature of things, 
as that he should be killed by a pistol shot. 

The judicious reader will have perceived at once the 
close connection of this delicate susceptibility of the nervous 
system with many of the special excellencies and defects of 
the Italian character; its indication of defective moral 
stamina ; and its bearing on all those constitutional pecu- 
liarities that go to the production of genius. 
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But our present business with these characteristics of 
southern human nature is not to philosophise on them, 
but simply to accept them, as an explanation, and in some 
sort as an excuse for the fact that poor Ippolito Buondel- 
monti is absolutely and genuinely ill a-bed, and really in 
a fair way to make a bad business of it, and all from no 
other cause whatever than the wound inflicted by a pair of 
bright eyes. 



CHAPTER II. 



A MOTHER AND SON. 



But whose were the bright eyes that had done the mis- 
chief? Ay ! that was the question. Not as yet the 
question in Casa Buondelmonti ; for the nature of the 
malady which has stricken down the heir of the house has 
not yet been discovered. The family are still in despair ; 
and the learned physicians are still shaking their heads, 
still chattering barbarous Latin, and still quarrelling with 
each other with all that peculiar acrimony which cha- 
racterises the efforts of old systems and theories to defend 
themselves against rising and encroaching younger know- 
ledge. For the grey-bearded senior by the bedside of 
Ippolito was a disciple of the old Arab-derived doctrines 
of the still celebrated Salemitan school j while a younger 
colleague was all for the more modern ideas of rapidly 
rising Padua. But both imited a vast quantity of verbal 
erudition with an amount of ignorance of all the things 
belonging to their science, that would Ustound the most 
incapable ignoramus ever " spun " by the college. And 
both made it abundantly clear that they had not the 
slightest idea of the nature of their patient's malady. 

And in all likelihood the young man would have died 
and made no sign, had it not been that another beside the 
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doctors had been watching the case with very difPerent eyes 
from theirs. In such a case, where is the skill in dia- 
gnosis that can equal that of a woman and a mother ? While 
the doctors had been disputing, the lady Lisabetta had 
been silently watching and pondering, with all the intuitive 
acuteness of a woman, and all the intense and minute 
observation of an idolising mother. And Monna * Lisabetta 
had at last formed her own opinion on the subject, and 
had made up her mind to attempt a cast of her own skill 
in the treatment of it. 

The lady Lisabetta Buondelmonte was still a young and 
beautiftd woman when her son was in his twentieth year. 
Married, as was then very usual and is still not uncommon 
in Italy, at sixteen, she was only at the time of which we 
are speaking, in her thirty-seventh year, and might have 
seemed some six or seven years younger. Possibly had a 
score more years been added to her life, she mig^ht, though 
equally anxious for her darling boy's happiness and well* 
being, have been less dear-sighted as to the probable cause' 
of his sickness. 

It was the morning of the third day since Ippolito had 
taken to his bed, and the medical rivals had taken their 
leave after their bootless daily visit, each more completely 
convinced than ever of the lamentable incompetency of the 
other, when Monna Lisabetta, after dismissing them, stole 
back to the chamber where her sick boy lay. 

Wearied out by the disputatious talk of his doctors, 
and by their questionings, the utter irrelevancy of which 
none could know so entirely as himself, he had thrown his 
head back on the pillow, and closed his eyes ; but he was 
not sleeping. Ippolito, like his father, and unlike all 

* "Monna is, in fact, an abbreviation of ** Madonna," the Italian 
for ** my lady." Tlie abbreviation was used universally in spesiking of 
noble ladies in Tuscany till about the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century. After that "Donna" was used as long as Spanish fashions 
weie in vogue. But in the reigns of the latter Medici, and after them, 
the more Italian fonii " Signora" was adopted. The term ** Madonna" 
in extensOf meanwhile, has remained appropriated exclusively to the 
Holy Virgin. 
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other Buondelraonti, was of fair complexion ; and his silky 
light-coloured hair, worn long after the fashion of the 
time, streamed out on either side of his head over the 
pillow. The expression of his features was placid, and, 
one would have said, indicative of peaceful happiness; and 
the pure and lofty white forehead was marked by the lines 
of blue veins, but by no wrinkle or contraction of the brow. 
The closed eyes were doubtless feeding on a vision repro- 
duced by memory, which treacherously lulled his fancy in 
contentment, only to pour into his veins fresh, streams 
of the poison, which was sapping his life. The physical 
reality of the passion-caused atony, which was destroying 
him, was but too evident from the emaciation of the long, 
slender, nervous hands, so frequently characteristic of the 
Italian race, which were listlessly extended at arm's length 
on the coverlet on each side of him. 

His mother glided to the bedside so noiselessly as not to 
disturb his waking dream j and after looking down for a 
minute on his calm pale face with a sad smile of unspeak- 
able love, she turned to a faldstool of very roughly carved 
walnut- wood, that stood by the bed-head, and raising her 
clasped hands to a rudely-cut crucifix of box-wood sus- 
pended above it, knelt in prayer, that had assuredly the 
merit of faith and earnestness. In a minute or two she 
rose from her knees, and having ascertained that the 
young man was not sleeping, she said in a sweet low 
voice, laying her hand upon the expanse of his forehead 
as she spoke : 

*' My son, the learned doctors, I fear me, have wearied 
thee by an overlong visit ? ** 

" You there, my mother ! " said the young man, opening 
his eyes and looking up with a smile of affection, but yet 
with an expression of intense weariness ; '* in truth they 
have wearied me with their learning, and with the useless- 
ness of it. They can give me no aid, mother." 

"Only to know that, my poor boy, is to know some- 
thing at least of thy ailment. Why art thou so sure that 
no medicine can give thee help? Thy face, methought, 
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• 

Ippolito mio, as I looked on it just now, when tliou knewest 
not that any one was near thee, spoke rather of content- 
ment than despair." 

" Contentment, my own dear mother, to go away, — 
away even from you, mother, — forgive me ! — and be at 
rest. So weary am I of this life, — so hopeless, tsusteless, 
barren, does the future of it seem to me, that in truth I 
am contented to know that I shall not live much longer." 

" If such be God's will, my only son, may the Holy 
Virgin and the saints give me grace to say, His will be 
done ! But it is a bitter thought for thy dear father and 
myself, my own Ippolito, that we have not been able to 
make life and the prospect of it tolerable to thee ! " 

" Nay, mother ! sweetest mother I do not speak in that 
way. God knows that there does not breathe this day in 
Florence a man who might not envy me, in all that 
depends on his parents to do or to be for him ! But not 
even a mother's love, not even thine, my own sweet 
mother, can satisfy all needs, or find a cure for every 
smart." 

" Thou ownest, then, my poor boy, that this nameless 
malady, which is consuming thee, and which no skill can 
avail to cure, is in truth the working of some secret 
sorrow! And we, who fondly thought that everything 
was before thee that could make life enviable ! How 
fatally have we failed, my Ippolito ! " 

" Mother ! mother ! Not so ! Not so, indeed. Are 
there not sorrows which no parent's forethought can ward 
off, nor no mother's love remedy ? " 

*' None, my own darling, that a mother's love may not 
at least console ; — ^none that a mother's heart should not 
share, even though the wound caused by them be mortal! 
Has there not ever, even from thy childhood, my Ippolito, 
imtil now, been entire confidence between me and thee ? 
Trust me, dearest, there is no sorrow of aU that can fall t© 
the lot of man to bear, that is not lightened by sharing it 
with a loving heart. Thou would' st not hide thy heart 
from thy mother, my own, own boy ! " 

t2 
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** Mother ! mocher ! " said be, vidi m si^li, wliidi was 
almoflt a groan, as raising hfinw^f in the bed lie tlueir ooe 
arm round her neck as she leaned orer bim, " if li^i iSben 
eould be £ar me, I should haTe come to joa Jar it. Then 
can be none ! And beliere me, mj own motiher, that if I 
would £un caiTT with me to mr grave the aerret of tiie 
pain that is killing me. it is beeause I know that more 
sonrow and evil, and not good, could onty oovne &om die 
^leaking it, — even to tou, mv mother." 

" Ippolito ! " said his mother, seating h ctool f on tiie 
side of the bed, taking one of his thin wan hands in hen, 
and bending down till her die^s brushed hia forehead, 
and the curls of her bright fair hair touched his dhieda^ 
*' the time was, and not long since, was it not; iMxy darling, 
when the love of a mother could have sufficed to make thj 
happiness ? " 

** It was so, my mother ; alas ! alas ! that it is so no 
hmgerl" 

** A love, that a mother cannot give, has become neces- 
sary to thy life, my Ippolito ! Is it not so ? " 

Here there came again the deep, deep sigh, that seemed 
as if it would bring the fluttering remnant of the life forth 
with it ; and he writhed wearily and restlessly as he lay, 
turning his large blue eyes piteously on the eyes that were 
looking down into his with such yearning sympathy. 

"Mother! mother!" he said, at last, "my heart, my 
soul, my life, are fatally bound to a love so hopeless, so 
impossible, so forbidden, that death is the only remedy. 
Ask me not to tell what it makes my cheek blush to 
think of!" 

Shocked and alarmed as Monna Lisabetta was by such 
a confession, she determined not to be firightened from her 
purpose of arriving at the truth, and refused to let her 
heart believe that, could she but once succeed in that, the 
mischief would be found too fatal for either remedy or 
mitigation. 

**My child! my child!" she urged, "the words that 
you have said make it more necessary than before, — ^nay, 
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make it your absolute duty not to leave your mother in 
ignorance of the real truth. I would pledge my life, that 
no passion, for which a man should blush, has found a 
place in my son's heart. But think, Ippolito, of all the 
endless miserable doubts, imaginings, suspicions, fears, that 
must be our portion — ^thy father's and mine — if saying 
what thou hast, thou shouldst refuse to say more ! '' 

There was a silence of some minutes, during which the 
drops of perspiration, caused by the struggle that was going 
on within the weakened frame, gathered on his brow. 

" Speak to me, my own Ippolito J Is it so difficult to 
trust a mother ? " urged Monna Lisabetta, whispering her 
silver tones into his ear. 

** What would my father say to a son of his confessing 
his love for a maiden of the GhibeUines ? " groaned poor 
Ippolito. 

The light that broke upon Monna Lisabetta brought a 
measure of relief with it. Untoward, indeed, as such 
passion was, and grievous as the confession of it would 
have seemed to the Guelph matron a few days ago, con- 
siderations so much more vital to a mother's heart had 
been recently in question, and vague fears so much more 
terrible had been awakened by the violence of her son's 
self-accusation, that the evil seemed by comparison a small 
one. 

** He would prefer, my son, that thy choice should have 
fallen on one of our own party. But what then ! Love 
will not be commanded. And mayhap thy dear father has 
not now for the first time to learn the lesson. Thy mother 
was not the bride, my son, that his father destined for 
him!" 

** But there was not enmity between my father's house 
and thine, mother ; there was not deadly feud, which made 
a marriage between you hatefrd to every member of either 
family alike. Was the chance less than fatal, mother, 
that made me love .... put thine ear to my lips, mother 
.... that made a Buondelmonti," he whispered, ** love a 
daughter of the Bardi? And oh, mother! mother! I 
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love Dianora Bardi as I think no woman was ever loved 
before ! '' 

The secret thus at length divulged was a startliiig one. 
Monna Lisabetta fully felt on the instant all the dangers and 
troubles involved in so unfortunate a passion, and all the 
difficulty that lay before her in the task of saving her son 
from the consequences of it. Still the brave mother's heart 
would not suffer itself to be daunted or discouraged for a 
moment. Nor did she for a moment contemplate any other 
remedy for the evils caused by his passion than the grati- 
fication of it. Any repugnance she might personally hdve 
felt to an alliance between her son and a daughter of the « 
house with which her husband's family was at deadly feud, 
vanished at once, and was as nothing in presence of Uie one 
paramount object of saving his life. And this was to be 
accomplished solely by obtaining Dianora dei Bardi for his 
wife. This was therefore the almost impossible task which 
Monna Lisabetta found suddenly before her. But she did 
not flinch; or, at all events, she would suffer no sign of 
flinching to betray itself. Her first business was to in^ire 
her despairing son with hope. 

" If so it be, my son," said she, after a moment's pause, 
during which she had allowed no sign of dismay or alarm 
to escape her, *' Dianora de' Bardi must be thy wife." 

*' Mother ! " 

** Easier would it have been, in truth, to win any other, 
whomsoever of all the damsels in Florence. Thou hfist 
chosen, my son, or thy fate has chosen for thee, the most 
arduous emprise of any that Love could have suggested to 
thee. But what then ? Is that a reason to drop lance 
from rest, quit the lists, and lay thee down to die ? In my 
young day the gallants gave not up the game so easily. 
There was no such word as * hopeless ' in Love's language 
in those days ! " 

''Oh, mother! mother ! remember — a Bardi ! Wouldst 
thou, my own mother, see me wedded to one of the 
Bardi?" 

** I would see thee win the heart thine own heart longs 
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for. The wife follows the fortunes and faction of her 
husband. Dianora wedded to thee, will be a conquest from 
the enemy — a Buondelmonte the more, and a Bardi the 
less in Florence.*' 

" But my father, mother ? How would my father wel- 
come to his home, think you, a Bardi daughter-in-law ? " 
replied the young man, with bitterness. 

'* Thy father, my Ippolito, even as thy mother, would 
doubtless have preferred an alliance with another house. 
But he knows that love will not arise and cease at will, and • 
he would bid thee, as I do, if so it be that no other choice 
can consist with thy happiness, to win and wear the maiden 
honoured by the love of a Buondelmonte, in the teeth and 
in despite of all her proud and overbearing kinsfolk. The 
old Roman bridegrooms, I trow, did not wait for the 
friendship or for the consent of their Sabine fathers-in- 
law ! '* 

We should scarcely be justified in concluding, from 
Monna Lisabetta's words, that the proposal of a Bardi 
daughter-in-law would have been received by Uguccione 
Buondelmonte quite in the spirit represented by her, or, 
indeed, that the excellent matron herself would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have seriously recommended her 
son to help himself to a wife quite after the high-handed 
manner of the old Roman precedent. But the immediate 
and paramount object, you see, was to rouse the lad from 
his despairing lethargy; to give him a quantum suff. of 
hope to struggle against the mortal prostration that was 
extinguishing his life, even though the hope of it were of 
the most problematical description. For the rest, the poor 
mother was fain to trust to the chapter of accidents, and the 
future. 

Ippolito started up into a sitting position in the bed, and 
a gradually deepening flush spread itself over his pale 
forehead and wan cheeks, as he seized both his mother's 
hands in his, and remained looking eagerly into her eyes 
with a questioning glance of incredulous astonishment. 
Monna Li&abetta returned his glance quietly, but fixedly j 
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and waited to let the powerful spell slie bad ventured to 
use, have time to work. 

Although Ippolito remaiiied without speaMng^ for a space, 
when he did speak it was with breathless suddenness. 

" Mother ! " he panted forth, " Mother ! can you be in 
earnest in speaking thus ? Bethink you, this is no matter 
for lightly spoken words, or inconsiderate hopes ! Remem- 
ber that I lie here willing to die, rather than to incur the 
curse of all who bear my name, by giving it to one who is 
• an enemy to all our blood ! Many a wife has been won ere 
now against desperate odds by a daring deed; Do you 
think your son is one to forget such teaching, or to shrink 
from attempting what another has been able to acliieve? 
But I would not strike my father in mid life with a misery 
that should make all his future days, days of mourning^. I 
would not be the only Buondelmonte that has ever dis- 
graced the name. Do you bid me, my mother, to act in 
despite of all this ? Do you coimsel me to rise from, this 
bed and walk forward in pursuit of my own happiness, 
heedless of aught else ? Have a care, mother, for it might 
be that at your bidding I should do it ? " 

He sank back on the pillow, exhausted by the intensity 
of his feeling and the energy with which he had spoken ; 
and the blood faded away slowly from his brow and cheeks, 
leaving them to the sickly pallor they had worn, before he 
had been excited. 

This time it was Monna Lisabetta's turn to pause before 
she was ready with her reply. The taking upon herself 
the responsibility which her son thus solemnly cast upon 
her, required at least some moments of consideration. The 
crop from the word-seeds she had scattered on his heart 
came up with a force and rapidity which alarmed, or at least 
startled her. Not that she would definitively have hesi- 
tated between the saving of her son's life and the facing of 
all the evils he had set before her ; but she had not fully 
prepared her mind for such a decision. She had entered 
upon her present task with the idea that the too visible 
progress of the heart-break which was killing her darling. 
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miglit be arrested by coaxing his secret from him, and 
administering a certain amount of hope for the future. 
But the magnitude and weight of the matter in hand had 
grown suddenly far greater than she had anticipated. She 
was at the bottom of her heart ready to pay any price that 
might be needed for the object she had in view ; but the price 
was suddenly seen to be far greater than she had imagined. 
Yet after a few moments of rapid thought, the mother pro- 
ceeded bravely on her path. But that she might gain time 
to arrange her own thoughts, and consider a little the best 
mode of replying to his solemn adjurations, as well as to 
allow the excitement and tension of his mind in some 
degree to subside, she said, speaking softly, and again 
taking his hot hand in hers, and looking with loving sym- 
pathy into his face : ** Tell me, my own Ippolito, how it 
fell out that thou wast thus smitten with love of Dianora 
de* Bardi ? Have any words or love-tokens passed between 
the girl and thee ? Is she very fair ? " 

" Words or love-tokens, mother ! Do you not under- 
stand, then, that fi^m the very first I knew my fate as well 
as I know it now ? The same instant that gave me the 
knowledge of her name, told me all the helplessness of my 
passion. I knew then that life was over for me, a little 
sooner or a little later. Is she very fair ? you say. Ah ! 
mother, mother ! " — and he shut his eyes as the vision, 
which, more or less effaced and defaced, lies nearer the 
surface or deeper down in the hearts and brains of each of 
us, passed across the field of his mental vision, — " she is 
fair, and none other is fair to me ! I see no beauty in any 
other. She alone is beautiful ! — all one perfect beautifid 
thought ! — a vision, of which every feature and outline of 
form combines harmoniously to express the flawless beauly 
of the soul within ! Ah, me ! ah, me ! Twas thus it 
chanced, mother. It was on the eve of St. John's Day, 
now more than a month ago, — a month of weary days and 
nights all blank and helpless ! — I went into the blessed 
Baptist's?' Church for the vigil of the festival ; and there I 
took the hurt, from which there is no healing. She came 
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in a few minutes after me, with an aged lady, her gioi- 
mother, as I afterwards learned, the Conteesa Annads' 
Bardi, and they took their seats on a bench at right an^ 
with the one on which I sat, just where the evening li^ 
streamed into the darksome church through the open docn. 
Ah ! that kneeling form, and £ice upturned as she pia^ 
just in the centre of the patch of light ! But there m 
preaching afterwards ; and 'twas then J sate and leaioed 
by heart not only the outward figure of her beauty, lot 
eyer^' lovely lineament of the oorresponding soul i^ilJun. 
It was a Mar preaching the crusade against the infidd; 
and he spoke well. He told us of noble deeds of Christifli 
chiyalry done in old times on the distant sands of Palestine, 
of knightly prowess, and of Christian self-sacrifice ; and I 
marked the reflection of every generous emotion in that 
peerless face. He told how Uie companions of the great 
Godfrey left lands, and home, and wealth, and ease, to rear 
the holy cross in triumph where it was once recured for the 
sacrifice of our blessed Lord; and I watched the ready 
enthusiasm which sparkled in her eyes, and made tbd 
generous blood mantle in her cheek. When he spoke of 
piteous wrongs suffered by Christian prisoners at the hands 
of the Moslem, I saw the sympathy of her gentle heart 
express itself in every plastic feature ; I saw the tear-drop 
gather in her eloquent eye; I saw the quiver of the 
beautifully curved lip. For an hour, mother, I sate like a 
man entranced, watching all this, myself unseen, or at 
least unmarked, in the obscurily that was all round the 
space of light caused by the open doors. I knew not who 
she was. But when the friar ended his sermon, and she 
rose and followed the old lady she was with from the 
church, I too went out, and seeing Carlo Donati there, I 
asked him if he knew her. * Those are the Contessa Anna 
dei Bardi and her grand-daughter Dianora,' he told me. 
And then I knew that it was mortal poison I had been 
drinking in at long draughts during that fatal hour. That 
is how it came about, mother, that I loved Dianora dei 
Bai-di." 
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I There was again a pause of some minutes, during wliich 

■ Monna Lisabetta was anxiously thinking how best to play 
B the game that was on her hands, while Ippolito was waiting 
I for her reply to his solemn appeal. At last he added, 
' looking up with earnest eyes into her face : — 

I *' And now, mother, I ask again, whether, in truth and 

in earnest, it is your counsel to me to endeavour to make 
Dianora dei Bardi mine, despite every man and every 
woman bearing either her name or mine in Florence ? " 

" Not despite every woman that bears thy name, my 
son," replied Monna Lisabetta at length, quietly and reso- 
lutely, returning his steadfast gaze as she spoke. ** Thy 
mother will stand on thy side, even though all the world 
should stand on the other. Why should love be held of 
no account, and all our submission and respect be reserved 
for hate ? Rather than see thee, my Ippolito, as thou art 
now, I would welcome to my home and my heart a less 
desirable daughter-in-law than Dianora de' Bardi. And I 
think that I can take it upon me to obtain thy dear father's 
forgiveness and blessing on the marriage. Thy father 
knows what love is, my Ippolito. He did not marry for 
his party, or even for Lis family, but for the happiness of 
his own heart, .... and I trust he has found it ! " 

" My mother ! my own mother ! you give me new life ! 
I dared not to hope this ! But still, can I, dare I, hope for 
success in such a quest ? The haughty Bardi will not look 
on such a matter with the eyes of my own gentle, loving 
mother ! " 

" You must dare more than hope, my son ! You must 
dare to act, and to brave the anger of the Bardi. Win 
Dianora, my Ippolito ! Win your love, my own golden- 
haired boy ! " said the young mother, fondly stroking with 
her soft slender hand the silky curling locks of the handsome 
lad, and gazing with infinite love on the cheeks to which 
the excitement of newly-born hope was already bringing 
back the colour of health. " Win your bride, and bring 
her to Casa Buondelmonti, and let old Bardo Bardi and h^ 
kinsfolk do their worst ! " 
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" But, ah ! mother ! that winning ! Can I hope to win 
her loye? Can I hope that so peerless a creature will 
bestow herself on me ? and that in despite of all difioulties, 
in the teeth of all her kin, in the certainty of incurring 
their bitterest hate ! Is this possible, my mother ? " 

** Try it, my son ! Were it a question of wooing old 
Bardo to forget his family feud, or even the Contessa Anna, 
our Dianora's venerable grandmother, I might g^ve the 
matter up in despair. Perhaps if it fell to me to court the 
consent of the fair damsel, I might fedl to move her. But 
I have a notion that a tongue I wot of might prove more 
persuasive. This at least I know, that when some twenty 
years or more ago I listened to such wooing, from just such 
an one as thou art now, my Ippolito, no fear of what any 
one else in all the wide world might say in the matter would 
have induced me to say that wooer, nay ! And if, indeed, 
thy Dianora be the gentle loving heart thou deem'st her, 
methinks, my son, thy wooing will not be in vain.'* 

" But how to find a chance even of speaMng to her, 
mother mine ! How am I, a Buondelmonte, to set about 
wooing a Bardi damsel ? " 

" Did love ever fail to find a way, boy ? Besides, 
Dianora Bardi has no mother to watch and plot against us; 
and thou hast one to plot for thee, my Ippolito. But this 
needs thinking on. It sufl&ces me for the present that I 
have brought back some colour into my boy's cheek. You 
will get up, will not, you, my Ippolito ? Trust me, all will 
go well ! All shall go well ! All the Bardi in Florence 
shall not prevent us from winning and wearing the lovely 
Dianora ! And now, my son, I leave you to plot and to 
think. This evening we will talk again. Courage, my 
eon ! All shall go well ! " 

And with these words the brave, loving mother left her 
eon's chamber, having very satisfactorily accomplished the 
task of arousing him from his despairing lethargy, and 
putting the new life of hope into his veins, — ^which was 
what she had taken in hand to do, with the fixed deter- 
mination to succeed at all costs ; but nevertheless, not a 
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little alarmed at the recollection of all she had pledged 
herself to perform, at the audacity of the counsels she had 
given, and the heavy responsibility she had taken upon 
herself ; and, as may be imagined, not quite so sanguine 
at the bottom of her anxious mother's heart, as she had 
thought it needful for the success of her object to appear. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE AMBUSH. 



The result of a solitary hour spent by Monna Lisa- 
betta in meditation on all that had passed in the con- 
versation between her and her son was, thait at *' the fresh 
hour " that same evening, the lady on her palfrey, attended 
by two mounted servants, was seen passing out of the 
city by the San Frediano gate. It is the gate by which 
the old Leghorn road, in the ante-railroad days, left 
Florence, skirting on its course the right-hand bank of the 
Arno. At the distance of a mile or two fi^m the city, 
a little beyond the picturesque convent and woods of 
Monte Oliveto, the road passes by the foot of a series of 
knoUs, offering admirable sites for several of those now 
innumerable viUas, of which many, even at the distant 
date of the present narrative, dotted the olive-covered hilla 
aroimd Florence. On one of these, called then, as now, 
Montecelli, there was, then as now, a villa, which was the 
lady Lisabetta's destination on the occasion in question. 
She was intending to visit an old friend, who lived there, 
— a lady with whom, as it would seem, she had of late 
years held but little intercourse. The chroniclers who have 
recorded the incidents ol this story, have omitted to mention 
the name of this friend. But it is probable that the 
friendship dated from the maiden life of the Buondelmonte 
lady, as we axe told that the inhabitant of the Montecelli 
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villa was a friend of the Bardi hmjly also ; and iha» m 
little likelihood, therefore, that the Guelphic dsanB had aen 
much of one having snch connections since ^*^ JJi^npAoL 
monte marriage. 

The object of Monna Lisabetta'a ride out of tbB cib. 
and her visit to her old Mend may be readily divined, ft 
will be understood also that the n^ociation. on Tviiicii dm 
wished to enter was a delicate one. But fortnnatelj^ kt 
the lady of the Montecelli villa have been whom ^le maw, 
we hear nothing of any master of that maiusion. The 
lady may have been a widow. Her lord may have beoi m 
exile as a Ghibelline. Or he may have habitually >>gM 
such a marital position' in the Montecelli household, as 
made it unnecessary to take any heed of him. in regard to 
the matters in hand. In any case we cannot but thmk 
it fortunate for the success of the lady lisabetta's objed 
that the whole of her business seems to have be^o. trans- 
acted on this occasion with one of her own sex untranunelled 
by masculine interference. Except in certain cases of veiy 
unpleasantly strong-minded specimens of the sex, a romanttt 
match-making scheme in defiance of difi&culties is, Heaven 
be thanked ! more likely to interest feminine sympathies 
than the maintenance of hereditary hatreds and respect for 
family feuds. Our far better halves have their litde 
weaknesses ; and if the venerable octc^^iarian Contessa 
Anna dei Bardi had been a beautiful matron in the prime 
of life, with a finer gold brocaded dress, a grander set 
of pearls, and a selecter circle of fashionable acquaintances 
than the ladies engaged in scheming an alliance with her 
grand-daughter, — why then indeed those gentlte breasts 
might not have been inaccessible to feelings of rancour. 
But in the absence of any such legitimate causes of hatred, 
the pleasures of forwarding a little bit of clandestine love- 
making were quite likely to outweigh the claims of old 
dead-and-gone causes of hostility. And in such matters 
it is to be supposed that the thirteenth century, despite 
all other changes, does not very materially differ from the 
th. 
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The nature of the interview, between the anxious and 
enterprising mother and her Mend, may be easily 
imagined ; — the description of her Ippolito's piteous con- 
dition ; the fond maternal detail of his perfections ; the 
pity, the shame, the sin of blighting if not prematurely 
de8tro3dng so dear a life, for the sake of perpetuating a 
feud the origin of which was long since forgotten ; and 
finally, when the sympathy of her listener had been 
obtained, the courageous mother's determination to brave 
all the prejudices and anger of both families, and bring 
about if possible the imion which could alone restore her 
boy to happiness, despite them all. 

In short Monna Lisabetta pleaded weU to a sympathise 
ing ear, and won her cause, so far as to induce her friend 
to arrange with her the following plan of their campaign 
in the service of Hymen. An annual village festival in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Montecelli ViUa was 
to take place in a few days. Every village celebrates such 
on the anniversary of its patron saint ; and in the good old 
times, when saints were reverenced, and pleasures were 
simple, these joy-days and the amusements incidental to 
them were participated in by all classes of society. Now 
all such vulgar cakes and ale are left to the rustics, who 
can still find flavour in them. At the time of our story it 
was quite in accordance with Florentine habits and ideas, 
that the lady of Montecelli should invite a party of her city 
friends to spend that day at the villa, and take part in all 
the religious and mundane dissipation provided for the 
occasion. This she imdertook to do ; and specially to take 
care that Disinora de' Bardi should be of the party. It is 
to be presumed that the other guests were mostly if not 
entirely Ghibelline ; for the members of the two great 
parties mingled little and rarely in social intercourse. 
But it is probable that the two experienced ladies in 
making up their lists of the younger of the cavaliers 
to be invited, exercised a judicious discretion, which 
might have resulted in leading the pretty Dianora to find 
the revel a dull one, had the day been suffered to come 
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a conclusion unbroken by any extraordinary and abnormal 
incident. 

But such, as it will be understood, was not intended by 
the fair plotters to be the case. Early in the morning of 
the festival, Ippolito was to steal out unobserved to the 
villa. There his friendly hostess imdertook to find him a 
concealment, and further, so to arrange matters, as that he 
should at some moment or other during the day have an 
opportunity of pleading his cause to the arbitress of it with 
a fair stage and no favour, save such as his own eloquence 
could create for himself in her bosom* 

The triumphant mother rode home to Florence in the 
gloaming a happier woman, than when she had set forth 
on her errand. As far as winning the maiden went, her 
mother's heart deemed, that that part of the business was 
as good as done, as soon as a fair opportunity of wooing 
was secured for her fair-haired boy. Easy to imagine too 
the triumph with which at her return she told him of her 
successful plottings ; the delight with which she watched 
the brightening of his eye, and the salutary effects of that 
fine tonic, hope. 

And to the surprise of all his family, except his mother, 
Ippolito began to recover from his imaccountable malady 
as rapidly and as mysteriously as he had been prostrated 
by it ; above all to the surprise and mystification of his 
learned doctors, who shook their heads with quite as 
imsatisfied an air as before, quoted their Latin as abund- 
antly, and quarrelled more violently over this imdue and 
abnormal convalescence than they had over the equally 
puzzling malady. 

By ike time the day of the Montecelli festival had 
arrived, no trace of languor or recent iUness were visible 
in the features or bearing of the ardent lover. He was 
up with the lark ; and at once plunged into the arduous 
and important business of arraying himself for conquest. 
This was a less simple mattter in those days than in our 
sad-coloured epoch ; for the choice both of form and colour 
was greater ; and in the latter particular ranged through 
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every hue of the rainbow. But the ruling mind, which 
presided at the business, the little coxcombries, the 
diffidences, the satisfactions, and the meditations were pre- 
cisely the same in the thirteenth as they would have been 
in the nineteenth century. Suffice it then that the result 
was a success. Let the reader imagine a tall, slender, 
well-formed figure, clothed in perfectly tight-fitting raiment 
of the brightest and most delicate tints ; a fair, handsome 
face with a barely perceptible line of nascent moustache 
on the upper lip, a large and frank blue eye, and a roimd 
flat cap of brilliant colour with a white feather in it, sur- 
mounting a quantity of sunny bright hair, escaping from 
imder it in long wavy locks over his neck and shoulders. 
Let the reader imagine him thus, as he leaped on his horse 
in the early dawn, anxious to be out of the city gate before 
the citizens began to come forth from their houses to 
matins; and it may be conceded, that Monna Lisabetta 
was not far wrong in thinking, that if her boy could only 
get a fair chance to whisper his love tale into a maiden's 
ear, the chances were strongly in favour of his not doing 
so in Vain. 

On reaching the Villa at Montecelli, though it was still 
very early morning, he found his hostess evidently on the 
look out for him. They were, up to that time, strangers 
to eadi other ; for, as has been remarked, the intercourse 
between the lady and Monna Lisabetta had been broken 
off for many years ; and as for the last three or four days 
since his mother's visit to Montecelli, it had been deemed 
prudent for obvious reasons that Ippolito should not pre- 
sent himself there in this interval. 

The lady of the Villa received him with a smile, which 
might with probability be interpreted as an adhesion to 
the opinion of his mother, that in that first phase of the 
matter to be that day decided, the chances were very much 
in his favour. 

** I fear me, Messer Ippolito," she said as she conducted 
him to the apartment she destined for his retreat, "that 
you must be condemned to durance for sundry weary hours. 
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The folks from tlie village will soon be here, and not long 
after them our friends from the city. So it will be w^ 
that you betake you to your retirement. See, now ! In this 
room you will be safe from all intrusion. This window 
looks upon the garden, which wiU doubtless be haunted by 
some of our visitors during the day. That is as much as 
to say that you must not exhibit yourself at it. This door 
commimicates with another chamber, see ! And to that 
chamber it shall be my business to contrive, that a certain 
lady shall retire to seek repose during some hour of the 
day. And care shall be taken, that she be alone. The 
rest, fair sir, must be left to your own powers. Precisely 
at what hour this little plot can be put into execu- 
tion I cannot say. You must await with such 
patience as you may the hour of your opportunity. I 
do not charge you, sir knight, not to sleep at your 
post ! So now, for the present, adieu, and happy fortune 
attend you ! " 

And so saying the hostess hurried away to attend to the 
many duties which the festivities of the annual gala day 
imposed upon her. 

Very soon, as she had said, the house began to be filled 
with the villagers and neighbours, and a variety of pre- 
sents were brought, — all eatables or drinkables of some 
sort or other, fowls, cheese, fruit, wine, — by those who 
expected to be invited to join the feast t!hat day at the villa. 
Then shortly afterwards the city folk began to arrive ; and 
after a short space of greetings and chattering and laughter 
among the yoimg, and news-discussing among the old, the 
ceremony of the festival mass in the parish church had to 
be attended; and the never- faiKng procession afterwards 
to be gone through. And the city gentlemen and ladies 
did not take their part in the ceremony as if they were 
rather ashamed of being seen by each other so eng^aged, 
and with a sort of silent protest in their bearing, to the 
effect that they joined in such follies merely from benevo- 
lent condescendence to the prejudices of the rustics. Not 
so at all in those days. All took their part in perfect 
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seriousness; took pride in carrying their candles with 
mingled elegance and devotion ; and vied with each other 
in lending Sieir voices to swell the wailing litany chant, 
which rose from the field-paths among the vines, and the 
stone-paved village roads among the hills, as the long pro- 
cession made its annual circuit. Then the yoimg men 
employed the interval, till the noon-tide repast was ready, 
in trying against each other their skill in that very ancient 
pastime, which consists in so throwing a circular piece of 
wood, about a foot in diameter, from a thong coiled roimd 
it, as to make it continue its rolling course as fax and in as 
straight a line as possible. The game was a very old one 
in the thirteenth century ; but it may still be witnessed on 
the roads in the vicinity of Florence on B.festa day; though 
it has in these days been wholly abandoned, like so much 
else, to the youth of the plebeian classes, who are in their 
turn rapidly leaving it to the children. But in those 
simpler times no yoimg man in Florence scorned to prove 
the strength and steadiness of his arm by his skill in the 
popular game ; and patrician damsels were well pleased to 
watch and applaud the players. 

And some of those gathered that day at MonteceUi 
amused themselves in this manner; while another com- 
pany, sweeping round a comer of the house with an accom- 
paniment of silvery laughter and many- voiced chattering, 
came to the green shady nook of garden beneath the win 
dow of the chamber where our friend Ippolito was keeping 
his vigil. 

He heard the pleasant soimd of the musical girlish voices, 
and felt certain that the one voice, which to him was worth 
all the music of all earthly soimds, was amongst them. 
The temptation to peep from his window was irrepressibly 
great ; but it would never do to ruin all his enterprise by 
risking detection in his hiding-place. On looking about 
him, however, to find if there were any possibility of con- 
triving to see without being seen, he observed that thero 
was, above the window, a roll of matting intended to serve 
as a defence against the sun, when at a later hour of the 

u a 
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day it beat on that side of the house. Cautiously and 
quietly therefore, and taking care not to stand before the 
window, he let this down ; and then paused to listen 
whether the change attracted the notice of the party on the 
grass beneath. But the merry chattering went on. in the 
same tones, and tlie covey did not seem to have been the 
least disturbed. Then he ventured, with every precaution 
against making the least noise, to open such, an interstice 
between the reeds of the mat as should enable him to bring 
an eye to bear on the group outside. 

After two or three ineffectual trials he succeeded in 
accomplishing this .... and there sure enough was 
Dianora in the centre of a httle knot of some ludf dozen 
other girls. 

The first idea that rushed into his mind was that it was 
a good sign that she was there, rather than among those 
who were looking on at the sports of the young men. Had 
there been any one among them in whom she felt any 
interest, she would not have been among the apparently 
fancy-free group, who preferred a chattering match among 
themselves to the company of the lords of creation. His 
second thought was that all his ever-present recollections 
of her as she had appeared to him in the church on the 
eve of St. John, did very scant justice to her radiant beauty. 
She had then been dressed entirely in sad-coloured raiment^ 
and a loose mantle over her shoulders had allowed the 
perfect symmetry of her figure to be divined rather than 
fully appreciated. Now on the present gala occasion, 
though the form of her dress was still simple, as that of 
Florentine maidens at that period invariably was, it was 
gay in colour ; and the absence of any mantle or veil 
enabled her lover's eager eye to dwell with delight on the 
outliues of the bust and slender rounded waist, as set forth 
. by the long close-fitting robe, which reached from her neck 
to her feet. On the previous memorable occasion of his 
seeing her in the church, Ippolito had had ample oppor- 
tunity, as he had related to his mother, of studying her 
features in aU their more serious and elevated expressions. 
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Now he was able to note them in their lighter humour. 
For those forming the little group of girls beneath his 
window were evidently in mirthful mood, and Dianora was 
as evidently the leading spirit of the merry company. He 
anxiously strained his ear to distinguish the individual 
tones of her voice ; but it was as difficult to do so, as it is 
to attribute its own special note to each warbler in a bush 
full of singing birds. All talked and laughed at once; 
and the sounds which reached the imprisoned knight's ears 
were as pleasingly musical, but as undistinguishable and 
meaningless, as those of so many nightingales. 

But after awhile there came round the comer of the 
house, twanging a cithern as he walked, one of those 
vagabond "poets" whose business it was at every festal 
meeting to amuse the lads and lasses with versified nove- 
lettes and legends, often extempore, or partially so, simg 
to the accompaniment of one of those hump-backed guitar- 
looking instruments, which Giotto's angels so frequently 
have in their hands. Forthwith the greater number of the 
party of girls clustered roimd him, like bees round a sugar- 
barrel, and followed him off to a seat beneath a great 
chesnut tree at some little distance. But to Ippolito's in- 
finite delight Dianora, together with a tall fair girl, a 
year or two her senior, whom the watcher recognised 
as a certain Laura Amidei, lagged behind; and re- 
mained in converse, which appeared to take a more serious 
turn. 

The prettily contrasted pair, as soon as the others had 
moved off, began slowly walking backwards and forwards 
across the bit of turf beneath the window, with their arms 
roimd each other's waists; and ever and anon, as they 
passed in their walk beneath the window, Ippolito was able 
to catch a few words of their discourse. The feeling that 
he ought not to have done so, let it be imderstood, is the 
improved product of a more advanced stage of civilisation. 
He was prevented by no such delicacy from striving to the 
utmost to overhear the two girls' talk ; but he did so not 
from any desire to know the subject of their conversation, 
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but simply for the pleasure of hearing, the accents of his 
mistress. 

The subject matter of their discourse, howeveop, was in 
itself not a little interesting to him; and it is doubtfiil 
whether what he heard was calculated more to raise (s 
to depress his hopes. 

" Nay, dearest, surely you are too severe ! " said thfl 
other voice, — that of pretty Laura Amidei ; *' surely you 
do not make due allowance. Truly it is difficult to do so 
for feelings which one has never known ! " 

** That is quite true, my Laura ! " returned Dianora 
gravely ; " perhaps it is more than difficult. Perhaps it is 
impossible. I am an inexperienced counsellor in these 
matters. Other love than that of my parents, as you 
truly say, I have never . . . ," 

And here slowly sauntering, the two girls passed out of 
earshot. Then again as they repassed beneath, the window, 
he heard again the voice of Dianora. 

*' . . . the possible consequences, let us think of the 
certain consequences, — ^the anger and ill-will of all youi 
family. Can you think of facing so dreadful a penalty ? " 

** Ah ! Dianora mia / I love him better a thousand 
times than a thousand families ! I am proud of my love ! 
What would I not face . . . ." 

And here again the speaker passed out of hearing of the 
now doubly anxious ear at the window. When they passed 
again, neither of the girls was speaking ; but they paused 
in their walk just beneath the window, both apparently in 
deep thought. Presently Dianora spoke. 

" The blessed Madonna only knows what any one of us 
might do in circumstances which we have never been tried 
in, but it does seem to me, my friend, that no new love 
could have force so to push out the old, as to lead me to 
fly in the face of my parents. And I have no mother, 
Laura. Had I one, methinks it would be doubly impos- 
sible to me to do aught that should afflict her ! Still, Ixiura 
mia^ if you decide on acting otherwise, do not suppose that 
I shall take it on myself to think, much less to say, that 
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you have done wrong. But you have asked me for my 
thoughts on the subject j and I have given them to you 
freely." 

** Thanks ! my own good Dianora ! May you never 
have to choose between. ..." 

And at that point of their talk, the picturesquely grouped 
pair moved off to join their companions, whose ringing 
laughter came in gusts from the circle they had formed 
around the minstrel under the chesnut tree. 

Here was food enough for meditation, to occupy our 
anxious lover during the hours it behoved him still to 
remain in durance. On the one hand he gathered from 
what he had heard, that the queen of his heart was yet 
mistress of her own, and fancy-free. And one terrible 
groimd of anxiety was thus removed from his mind. But 
on the other hand he had heard her profess feelings and 
opinions, which, unless he could vanquish them by some 
stronger sentiment, must be fatal to all his hopes. Again 
and again he asked himself whether upon the whole his 
case was improved, or the reverse, by the conversation he 
had chanced to overhear. And though he would not to 
his own heart admit as much, he could not divest himself 
of a lurking consciousness that the balance of the matter 
was in his favour. Had another already made himself 
master of her heart, there was an end to every possibility 
of hope. But if only he could succeed in securing for 
himself that vacant lordship, he could not but feel it 
probable that" the example of Laura Amidei might grow in 
importance in her mind, while her own arguments and 
preachment on the subject might be forgotten. 

And as he mused, the time for putting his speculations 
to the proof drew near. It was nearly noon, when Dianora 
and Laura had rejoined the circle of their companions; 
and at that hour was the great ceremony of the day, the 
long-protracted dinner. He heard the great beU ring to 
summon the guests from all sides to the hall ; and after 
that the house became quite quiet. Presently there came a 
light foot to the door of his chamber ; and a maid servant 
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entered, bringing him food and wine. And tliougli lie 
declared that he needed them not, and had no mind to eat; 
— ^yet he did eat and drink, and justified the good care of 
his hostess by feeling after he had done so, that he was 
more capable of carrying to a good issue the work before 
him, than if he had remained '* sine Cerere et Baccho." 

The dinner lasted for nearly three hours ; and at the 
end of it the July day was at the hottest. In the evening 
the holiday keepers would of course dance ; but between 
the end of dinner and " the twenty -four,*' there were hours 
which all were glad to give up to a siesta. And IppoHto 
knew that the time was come when his cause was to be 
pleaded, and his fate decided. 

Meantime the friendly mistress of the Villa, mindfrd of 
her promised aid, was arranging matters accordingly. Of 
the gentlemen, when the awfully long repast was at length 
brought to a conclusion, some betook themselves to the 
shade of a cypress grove which surrounded two sides of the 
house, some went to sit in the more perfectly cool atmos- 
phere of the village church, and some of the elders 
adjourned for a little quiet discourse to a shady ** loggia" 
in front of it. The ladies dispersed themselves, some to 
repose, and some to chat, in the different rooms of the 
mansion. One bevy of special intimates, the lady of the 
villa carried off to her own bower. To some she offered 
the accommodation of retiring to a quiet chamber for an 
hour or so of repose in preparation for the anticipated 
fatigue o£ the evening. And in the course of these arrange- 
ments, due care was taken that the lady Dianora dei Bardi 
should find her way to the chamber destined for her, and 
that she should have it to herself. 

'* Let us go together, Laura 7nia/* said she to the friend 
with whom she had been talking before dinner ; ** I would 
fain have some further talk with thee of the matter we were 
speaking of this morning." 

But the kindly perfidious hostess was on the watch to 
prevent the occurrence of any such obstacle to her plan. 

" Nay ! carissima Dianora ; Laura must come with me. 
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I have been waiting for tliis quiet hour to have a little talk 
with her. And I assured the venerable Contessa Anna 
that you should break the fatigue of our long day's festa 
here by a good siesta. Indeed I shall not keep Laura long ; 
for a little sleep will do us all good, before we begin our 
evening amusements." 

So the gentle Dianora was overruled ; and consigned in 
solitude to the fatal chamber, where her destiny was 
awaiting her. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



THE WOOING. 



Ippolito, whose ears were on the watch for the slightest 
sound on the other side of the partition which divided the 
two chambers, heard her enter ; heard the voice of their 
hostess, wishing her pleasant repose as she left her — 
(laughing in her sleeve no doubt as she did so;) — and 
heard the closing of the dooj, which shut in the mistress of 
his heart and fate in complete solitude in the room next- 
to him. The hour so ardently longed for was come at 
last ; and now so violent was his agitation, so painfully 
strong the beating of his heart, that he would fain have 
deferred the enterprise before him a little longer. But he 
had no means of knowing how long the opportunity con- 
trived for him by so much scheming might last. It 
behoved him to lose none of the precious moments accorded 
him ! It flashed across his mind moreover, that if he 
delayed till Dianora should have laid herself on the bed, as 
she probably would,' his sudden appearance before her 
would be the more likely to offend and startle her. It was 
best therefore to lose no time in thinking about it, but 
make the desperate plunge at once. 
' He did so. She had stepped to the window to arrange 
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the matting, so as most effectually to exclude the rays of 
the afternoon sun; and was busy with this somewhat 
difficult task as he entered. 

She started slightly as she heard the door open, aiid half 
turned towards the intruder, without taking* her lumda 
from the matter they were engaged in. She supposed that 
having opened the door by mistake he would retire on 
finding the chamber occupied. But seeing that on the 
contrary he proceeded to shut the door behind him, she 
said: — 

'' Excuse me, Messer Cavaliere, but you have mistaken 
your room. This chamber has been assigned to me by onr 
hostess for my siesta ! " 

" And this other room by the side of it, lady, was 
assigned to me/' said Ippolito, still standing near the dooi 
by which he had entered, and scarcely venturing to lift his 
eyes to her face. " I have concealed myself there since 
daybreak this morning, in expectation of this opportimiiy 
of speaking to you." 

Now it would be untrue to say that the lady Dianora 
dei Bardi had been thinking ever since that fatal 24th of 
June of the handsome cavaliere she had seen on that after- 
noon in the church of St. John, as he had been thinking of 
her. But she had seen him upon that occasion, though he 
was in the shade, while she was seated in the sun. She 
had seen him, and had confessed to her own heart that, to 
her eye and imagination, he was the most complete embo- 
diment of her beau ideal that had ever yet been presented 
to them ; and though exemplarily attentive to her devo- 
tions, as good girls are, she was yet perfectly aware that he 
had never taken his eyes off her during the service — as 
good girls win be aware of such circumstances, be their 
eyes never so immovably rivetted to their Prayer-books, 
Mass-books, or Korans, as the case may be. She had, 
moreover, foimd means of informing herself of his name ; 
but having learned it, she had at once dismissed with a 
sigh every trace of the nascent little romance, of which 
maiden fancy had beg^un to weave the first delicate fila- 
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ments; feeling, as a leal daughter of the Bardi should, 
that between her and a Buondelmonti there could never be 
anjiihing in common. 

But now, when she looked on him again, as he stood 
there just inside the door, not daring to advance into the 
room, and heard his blunt avowal that he had been waiting 
in ambush there to surprise her, all the scotched, but not 
quite killed, romance suddenly came to life again in her 
mind, pleading hard to be continued from that point at 
which it had been so remorselessly cut short. 

As for Ippolito, the audacious declaration of his object, 
and of the means he had adopted to attain it, which he 
had ventured on, had been the result neither of calculated 
policy nor of boldness, but simply of desperation, and a 
feeling that there was nothing for it but to plunge head 
foremost into the deepest of the deep water before him 
at once. 

Dianora did not to her own . inmost heart pretend to 
doubt for an instant what was the nature of the communi- 
cation this scion of the house of Buondelmonti had to make 
to her. And it was clear to her that the old family feud 
had not appeared to him so utterly an insuperable obstacle 
as it had done to her. 

In truth, the whole of the coming interview, and of the 
result of it as regarded their position towards each other, 
seemed to reveal itself to her by a sudden flash of intuition. 
She felt quite sure that he loved her, and she was conscious 
of a prophetical feeling that she should very shortly love 
him ; and a sort of half awe-struck, half pleasingly excited 
feeling took possession of her mind, at the idea of the 
strange things that might arise out of the wonderful destiny 
that fate seemed to have in store for her. 

Of course she would not have allowed to her own con- 
science in her most secret meditations that she foresaw and 
expected all this ; but none the less was it the truth that 
for a moment she saw it all, as by a lightning flash of 
revelation. 

It behoved her, however, at the present stage of the 
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matter, if not to be, at least to appear, offended at Ipjwlito's 
conduct and candid avowal. 

So the little beauty drew herself up to the full height of 
her exquisitely symmetrical little fig^e, and arched her 
pretty neck proudly, as she said : — 

"This to me, sir! — a daughter of the Bardi ! The 
maidens of our house, sir, are not wont to receive commu- 
nications from strangers, save under their own roof-tree, 
and the protection of their family ! " 

"Would to God, lady, that it had been possible for me 
so to address you ! I could have desired no greater happi- 
ness ! " returned poor Ippolito. " But such a fortune," he 
continued, with a deep sigh and downcast eyes, " was not 
to be hoped for by Ippolito Buondelmonte." 

And he stole an anxious look at her face as he spoke the 
fatal words, to see the effect. But he did not perceive the 
start of surprise and dismay which he had anticipated. 
She was above the petty hypocrisy of seeking to improve 
her position, either for the purposes of coquetry or defence, 
by pretending to be taken aback by the announcement of a 
fact of which she was well aware. 

But she shook her head sorrowfully, and looked up at 
him with a sad and almost reproachful glance, as she 
said : — 

" Ought not that name, Ser Cavaliere, to have made it 
equally impossible for you to address Dianora dei Bardi 
here, as to have sought speech of her openly with the 
sanction of her family ? " 

" Lady, no ! Not so I " returned Ippolito, with increasing 
boldness. " Did I seek to say aught unbefitting the ear of 
the noblest and most maidenly lady in Florence, no repro- 
bation, no punishment could suffice for the baseness of 
having plotted and watched this opportunity of doing so ! 
Think not, lady, that a Buondelmonte is capable of offering 
to you an offence which no gentleman of the Bardi would 
be guilty of towards a friend, or would pardon from an 
enemy. No, lady ! all that I entreat you to permit me to say 
to you might be said in the hearing of saints and men ! ** 
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The colour mounted into the cheeks and brow of Dianora 
at these words ; and she spoke more coldly and haughtily 
than she had hitherto done, as she signified to him that 
he might say whatever required and deserved to be so 
prefaced. 

What was the cause of that very unmistakeable change 
of manner in the lady ? Why did the blood fly to cheek 
and forehead ? Was it that an idea rushed into her mind 
that perhaps, after all, she had mistaken the (very repre- 
hensible) object of the conference so strangely demanded of 
her ? Was it that, having imagined she was about to hear 
a tale of a kind not usually adapted to advantageous telling 
before saints and men, there was a certain amount of dis- 
appointment at finding, as she supposed, that the matter in 
hand must be of a different kind, and that this disappoint- 
ment occasioned her very perceptibly less kindly manner 
towards her interlocutor ? 

If so, she w£is shortly imdeceived ; and Ippolito's mean- 
ing and purpose placed beyond a doubt. It soon became 
clear enough that he was there to woo. But it appeared 
that under the peculiar circumstances of the cajse he had 
judged it best to plead his cause not wholly on those 
grounds, which are fitted exclusively to be whispered in 
a maiden's ear. As for him, the change in Dianora's 
manner was lost upon him, for the first awful plunge oyer 
he was so warmed by his enthusiasm as to be eager only 
to pour out all his heart before her. 

** Yes," he resumed, " I maintain that the name I bear 
is a reason the more for my venturing to address Dianora 
dei Bardi ; and that, in addition to all that another might 
urge in suing for a love that would make the happiness 
of any man, I may appeal to motives worthy of aU good 
men's approbation. The feud between our families ! Is 
it never to cease? Is hatred placed between us by the 
decree of nature, as between creatures of a different kind ? 
Surely not so; or Heaven would not have permitted me, 
before I knew your name, to be stricken to the heart by 
suclx a love as the heart knows instinctively it can feel but 
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"vrithout a furtive and scarcely marked tone of archness in 
the inflection of her voice : 

" In truth, Signer Cavaliere, no sacrifice could he too 
great for a Florentine nohle to make for such an ohject 
as that you speak of so eloquently. I was not aware, 
certainly, when I spoke of the consideration, which should 
prevent one of your name from seeking conversation with 
one of my family, that your motives were of so wholly 
patriotic a kind." 

Ah ! the eternally recurring truth of that old French 
saw — 

Si jeunesse savait ! 
Si vieillesse pouvait ! 

If Ippolito had lived in this world some forty instead 
of twenty years, he would have needed nothing more than 
the words and manner of this little speech to convince 
him that his cause was as good as won. But he neither 
knew nor guessed anything of the kind. The power of 
youth to win the victory was, however, his, despite his 
blindness. 

"Nay, lady; you do me wrong — strange wrong I 
Sacrifice ! Gracious heaven ! What have I said ? I have 
not as yet ventured to address you. I have hut shown 
groimds why I might he permitted to do so; — grounds, 
too, on which you might think it right to listen to me ; 
for," he added in a lower voice, tenderly and almost sadly, 
" I so love you, Dianora, that not even for my love's sake 
would I urge you to do aught that is unbecoming for 
the noblest damsel in Florence to do ! " 

*' But if I were induced to listen to you .... on those 
grounds .... should I not have to fear the displeasure 
and opposition of all my family ? " returned Dianora, 
again looking up at him timidly. 

** The chiefe of your family, Dianora, the Conte Bardo 
and the venerable Contessa Anna, are of great age ; and 
the old lay aside with difficulty the feelings and pre- 
judices of a life- time. The tie which is strongest in a 
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maiden's heart is that which binds her to her mother; 
and you have never known that sweetest of all loves, save 
one. But there is a mother's heart, ready, nay, eager to 
receive you as a daughter, which can entirely appreciate 
the wortih. and nobleness of such considerations as we were 
speaking of but now." 

" But, my father. Signer Cavaliere ? My noble, but 
proud and stem father ? His family and party feelings 
are very strong. And in truth he has no reason to love 
the Guelphs. Could any motive, ought any motive what- 
ever, to induce me to risk bearing with me through life a 
father's curse instead of his blessing ? '^ And, as she spoke, 
there was an urgency in her tone, and an expression of 
distress in her eye, which, rightly interpreted, might have 
told Ippolito that, if well fought, the day was his own, even 
despite the obstacles that presented themselves so painfidly 
to Dianora's mind. But he did not perceive this; and 
had he done so, the noble nature of his love would have 
prompted him to prefer endeavouring to remove them, to 
using his advantage to over-ride them. So he replied, 
thoughtfully, after a pause : 

" I think, dearest lady, that the noble Count, your 
fSather, would not be insensible to the weight of such con- 
siderations as those I have spoken of. He is too good a 
citizen and patriot to be so. Consider, also, the present 
position of the Ghibelline party, and the danger in which 
its leaders stand in the city at the present day. Think 
how all this might be changed by such a blessed recon- 
ciliation as we have been .... alluding to," he said, 
uttering the last words after a little pause, while theii 
eyes met for an instant, and both blushed scarlet as he 
spoke them. 

"If it were proposed to your father," he continued, 
recovering with some effort the calm thoughtfulness of his 
manner, " to obtain complete security and amnesty in the 
city for hi« family, by giving his daughter in marriage to 
a Guelph" .... here his eye again furtively sought 
hers, but this time her glance remained fixed on the ground 
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. . . . '* it is no doubt most probable that many feelings 
would combine to make him spurn the proposition. But 
were such an alliance made without privity or consent of 
his, and were the hand of friendship and reconciliation then 
held out to him, those feelings woidd not equally stand in 
the way of his accepting it ; and the manifest advantages 
such a reconciliation would, in the present state of things, 
bring with it, could not but plead powerfully in favour of 
his frankly doing so. Believe me," he added, ** the temper 
of the citizens is in a dangerous mood; and the better- 
disposed of the Guelph leaders have little power to curb the 
excesses of the populace. The Ghibellines of note who 
have remained in the city are in great and daily danger. 
.... I think," he added, earnestly and pleadingly, yet 
proudly at the same time, as he observed a quick move- 
ment of the head and a haughty glance of the Ghibelline 
maiden's flashing black eye, at this allusion to the position 
of her family's faction in the city . ..." I think that 
you will do me the justice tg believe me incapable of the 
thought even of suggesting an unworthy motive for granting 
what I would accept on no such terms. I only point out 
the reasons, which any man of sense and patriotism would 
see, in favour of any measure of reconciliation. You believe 
me in this, Dianora ? " 

" Yes, I believe you. But, Signer Cavaliere, you have 
not told me," said she, stealing a look at him from imder 
her downcast eyelids, "you have not told me whether it 
was decided in a coimcil of the venerable heads of the 
Guelph party, that I should be honoured by the proposi- 
tions you have been making, with a view to mending mat- 
ters in the political position of the country ? Is there no 
other maiden of the Ghibellines to whom the patriotic part 
you propose to me might be more worthily assigned? 
Clara degli Uberti now, for instance, is a lady of more mark 
than I. Would not she do better for the purpose ? " 

And then Ippolito rushed forward and threw himself at 
her feet, as she still stood by the window, and, seizing her 
hand in his, poured forth all the love tale which had so 
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long been pent up in his heart ; went over again his lover's 
history, — how he had first seen her in the church on the eve 
of St. John ; how he had scanned every changing emotion 
"which had passed over her features ; how, from that hour, 
his life had had but one object and one thought, &c., &€., 
&c., &c. 

Of what use is it to repeat that ever-new oldest of old 
stories ! 

Uninterpreted by the running commentary with which 
the tellers of such tales are in the habit of accompanying 
them, it would be less intelligible than the very sensible 
observations with which Ippolito had prepared his way, and 
therefore less worth reporting. Suffice it that Dianora dei 
Bardi was well wooed and completely won by her Guelph 
lover, who did not content himself till he had insisted on a 
confession from Dianora that she was not altogether influ- 
enced by those grave and wise considerations which he had 
so sensibly set before her. 

But after this confession had been insisted on, withheld, 
and at last accorded, much still remained to be said between 
the affianced pair. For, as the ancient chronicle runs, 
affianced they were before that first meeting came to an end. 
Nay, more ; the whole arrangements which led to the 
strange and striking events to be recounted in the sequel of 
this true tale, were then and there determined on between 
them. But a nineteenth century story-teller feels that to 
the nineteenth century maidens, whom he would fain 
interest in the story and fortunes of their thirteenth century 
Florentine sister, the rapidity and suddenness with which 
these steps were taken may appear somewhat startling. 
He would therefore observe (for his own sake, in the first 
place) that such was the case ; and (for Dianora' s sake, in 
the second place) would suggest that the great simplicity 
of manners of that early period places so wide a divergence 
between our feelings on such subjects and those of the old 
Florentine republicans, as to prevent us from being able to 
form a fair judgment on such a point ; and, secondly, that 
some allowance may be made for the extreme urgency of 

x2 
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the circumstances of the case, and the difiiciilties the lovers 
had to contend with. 

The fair hope that their union mi^ht be pardoned and 
accepted as an accomplished fact, was so evidently &r 
greater than that it should be permitted while yet tmacoom- 
plished, that a secret marriage was, in truth, their only 
possible course. But the greatert difficulty remtdned to be 
surmoimted. How was an opportimity for putting such a 
determination into execution to be found? After much 
canvassing of many plans, they came to the conclusion that 
no measure save a strong one would meet all the difficulties 
of the case ; and it was finally settled between them, that a 
priest and proper witnesses should be in waitings at an altar 
belonging to tie Buondelmonti in the chapel of the Servite 
convent of the Holy Trinity, on a night some ten days after 
the present time; that Ippolito shoidd warn his mistress 
that all was prepared, by passing beneath her window in 
the Bardi Palace at a certain hour of that day ; and that 
he should return, and, by means of the classical silk ladder, 
climb to her chamber in the dead of the night, and cany 
her off to her wedding. 

And the kind hostess of the Montecelli Villa, when 
she observed that evening that Dianora was less animated 
in dancing than usual, said she feared that she had not 
profited by her siesta. 

And Ippolito rode home in the twilight, a happier man 
than he had ridden forth in the morning ; and recounted 
his success and communicated his plans to his mother, who 
hardly knew whether most to rejoice or tremble at the 
entire and prompt success of her own schemes. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE FAILURE. 

On the day, and at the hour which had been agreed 
upon, Ippolito p£issed down the Via del Bardi, as a signal 
to Dianora that everjrthing was prepared, that all went 
well, and that the proposed escape was to take place, as 
had been arranged, tiiat night. The little lady was at her 
window a good hour before the time that had been agreed 
on ; and though she knew that he, on whom she was 
longing to look once again, coidd not come yet, she could 
not re&ain i&om continually gazing up and down the 
narrow streets with a feverish restlessness, which might well 
have aroused suspicion, had any one chanced to observe 
her. But it was the hour of the siesta, and the streets of 
Florence were little less still and deserted than those of 
Palmyra. 

At length she heard the beU in the tower of the 
Bargello strike the hour for which she was waiting. Arid 
within five minutes afterwards she saw him coming by the 
street which leads from the Ponte alle Grazie into the Via 
dei Bardi, almost opposite to the grim old palace, from 
which the street was np.med. 

She, from the shelter of her chamber, ventured to kiss 
her hand to him as he neared the house. But prudence 
forbade him to risk any such demonstration. He could 
but exchange a hurried glance, as he passed beneath the 
window ; but it sufficed to assure them both that all went . 
well, and that the flight was to be accomplished as fixed, 
an hour after midnight that same night 

About twelve hours after this mute meeting, Ippolito 
was again in the streets of Florence, and the city was again 
all still and silent. For the thrifty citizens on the banks 
of the Amo were, as they still are to the present day, 
early in their habits. And especially as things were in 
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Florence at the time of our history, there was little temp- 
tation for honest men to be in the streets after night-fall, 
but on the contrary strong reasons for preferring to find 
themselves within their own barred windows, and triply 
bolted doors. 

Yet there were men enough in Florence to whom such 
an expedition as Ippolito was boimd on, would have been 
nothing very new or strange. For the times were lawless, 
and lovers were adventurous. Many a window was scaled 
in Florence for the sake of the bright eyes that flashed 
from it ; — many also for the sake of less sentimental and 
less pardonable robbery; — some too, occasionally, for 
purposes of still darker crime. The dissensions which had 
recently divided the city into two hostile camps, and Ae 
popular tumults to which these dissensions had given rise, 
had of course had the effect of increasing all such lawless 
doings. The general insecurity had led to special efforts 
for the repression of all such offences. And of course no 
means to this end were known or dreamed oj^ save the 
good old simple plan of lopping off offending heads in 
the speediest and most summary manner. 

But the most vigorous application of that nostrum was 
not found to have the effect of placing either the money 
bags, or the wives and daughters, or the throats of society 
in security. And nightly attacks on all these things were 
numerous in Florence. 

But Ippolito was wholly new to anything of the sort; 
and when he found himself, for the first time in his life, 
engaged on a lawless errand, and skulking like a male- 
factor through the silent midnight street, his feelings 
were far from being agreeable. If all went well, — if 
Dianora were safely got out of her paternal home, safely 
brought to the chapel where all was prepared to make her 
lawfully his own, and constitute him her legal protector, — 
he felt that he could face the world, and was sanguine that 
all would end well. But it was only the completion of the 
deed that was to justify it. Cut short in the middle, how 
would the matter appear ? If he were caught in the act of 
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climbing to the lady's chamber, what would become of her 
reputation and of her ? If he fell into the hands of the 
night watch, might he not pass for an ordinary house- 
breaker, furnished as he was with the proper implements 
for such a trade ? Indeed, would it not be best that he 
shoidd do so ? Would not such an hypothesis be the only 
means of saving Dianora ? 

To our notions it seems out of the question, that a scion 
of one of the principal noble families of the city should be 
suspected of leaving his father's house by night on a 
burglarious expedition. But this is a result of a different 
stage of civilisation and social manners. Lawlessness was 
in those days by no means a peculiarity of the lowest ranks 
of society. AU the classes were " deingerous classes '' in 
the good old times. Robbery by violence was by no means 
an ignoble thing. And, though the civic and commercial 
spirit of Florence was rapidly correcting the public mind 
and morals in this respect, the days when the noblest in 
the land had been ^e rieving and robbing territorial 
barons, were too recent, and the coimtries where such was 
still the state of things were too near at hand, for the 
simple circumstance of patrician blood and high social 
station to be accepted as any strong presumption of 
innocence in such a matter. 

Ippolito had crossed the Ponte Vecchio, not then, as 
now, bordered by jewellers' shops, which would have made 
it a specially dangerous locality for a midnight lurker with 
a rope ladder about him, but by the stalls of the butchers, 
which were little • calculated to give rise to any such 
suspicion. He had descended from the bridge, and was 
just turning into the narrow dark street to the left, which 
skirts the banks of the Amo, and is still called the Via dei 
Bardi, revolving in his mind the above considerations, 
when he suddenly heard the tramping steps of the 
" Bargello " and his men, coming in the opposite direction 
up the lane, which running along the river banks to the 
right leads towards the Ponte Santa Trinita ; — or rather to 
that spot on the river where the beautiful bridge so-c^ed 
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now is ; for in the thirteenth, century none tlien existed 
there. 

Now, if he had had presence of mind sirfficient to 
think, and had simply slipped quietly into one of the dark 
comers at the bridge foot, the Florentine Dogberry and his 
myrmidons would doubtless have passed on their beat 
without noticing him. But Ippolito was too young a 
minion of the moon to be ready at any such foot-pad 
strategy. Struck with' sudden panic, he did just the very 
worst thing he could have done under the circumstances; — 
started off in headlong flight down the Via dei Bardi. The 
attention of the patrol was of course instantly attracted to 
him ; and the Bai^ello and his troop gave chase. Never- 
theless, the start and his twenty years were all in favour 
of the fiigitive ; and he would in all probability have got 
clear off,, had not his cap fallen as he ran. Now this 
cap was one of those long pudding-bag-like head-dresses, 
which in a somewhat less exaggerated form have 
remained in use among the southern Italians to the 
present day. And in its capacious bag Ippolito had 
unfortunately stowed his silken ladder. 

Perhaps the cap was so marked as to have led to the 
discovery of its owner, if it had fallen into the hands of the 
poHce ; perhaps he could not bring himself to abandon the 
ladder, and with it all hope of canying off his bride that 
night. In any case, the fact was that insteeid of running 
on, he stooped to recover his cap ; and before he could do 
so and make a fresh start, the patrol were upon him and 
he was captured. 

While he was being led off to the prison popularly, then 
as ever since, called by the same name as the officer who 
presided over it, the Bargello, he had time to decide on the 
line of conduct it most behoved him to adopt j and the 
result of his reflections was a determination to represent 
himself as engaged in an intended robbery. 

It is remarkable that he should not have preferred to 
declare — ^what was in every way so much more probable — 
that he was bound on one of those adventures of gallantry. 
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whicli at that day gave quite as much employment to silken 
ladders, as the equedly lawless and more sordid pursuits of ^ 
housebreaking. Was it, that it was so impossible to his 
own mind to imagine himself climbing to the chamber of 
any lady save one, that it seemed to him that.Dianora must 
necessarily be compromised by an admission, that he was 
bound on any such business ? 

Be this as it may, on being questioned at the prison, 
Ippolito avowed that he was out on a housebreaking expe- 
dition; and said everjrthing he could thiTiTr of to give 
colour and consistency to the self-accusation. 

** Justice," if neither very certain, very accurate, nor 
very clear-sighted in her proceedings in those days, was 
apt, when she did act, to be remarkably sudden and sum- 
mary in her doings. Florence was in a very disorderly 
state. Nightly outrages were constant. The citizens 
grumbled at the lack of security. It behoved the Guelph 
magistracy to conciliate the sympathies of the populace, 
among whom lay the strength of fiieir faction, by showing 
themselves as ready to assert the majesty of the law 
against a patrician culprit, as against the poorest citizen* 
And .... in a word Ippolito Buondehnonti was on the 
morning following his capture, by virtue of his own con- 
fession, condemned to lose his head ; . . . . even as t^ie 
old rieving barons of Monteboni, his ancestors, had been 
condemned by the burghers of Florence two hundred years 
or so before. 

His condemnation in no wise shook the gallant boy's 
determination to keep his and his love's secret, and carry it 
with him to the grave. He had the gratification of being 
sure, that at least Dianora would know why and for what 
sake he died a felon's death. But there was another — one 
other in the world — who would know his innocence of the 
crime laid to his charge, and understand the motive of his 
self-accusation, — his mother. Might it not be that she 
would rebel against his determination to preserve Dianora's 
fair fame at the cost not only of his life, but of his own 
good name ? Might it not be that she would attempt to 
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prevent the consummatioii of the sacrifice by a dedaratiaiL 
of all the truth ? The agony with which he dwelt on this 
thought in the solitude of his cell, was rendered all the 
more acute from the consciousness that he ahoold find it 
difficult to pardon the mother he loved so well, should aha 
so act. 

When justice struck in those days, as has been said, her 
blow was sudden ; and Ippolito was to die at day-break m 
the next morning, — the next but one, that is, to the night 
of his misadventure. 

It is needless to dwell on the effect produced in Casa 
Buondelmonti, and in Casa Bardi, as well as throughout 
the city, by the news of the crime and its punishment. To 
the world of the citizens in general, the matter was infi- 
nitely less surprising, less strange, and less terrible, than 
it is easy for us to imagine. 

In Casa Buondelmonti of course there was great grief; 
and in one chamber of that house, an agony of misezy and 
self-reproach that was indeed hard to bear. 

In Casa Bardi, too, there was one chamber to which the 
tidings of the news of the city, that bright summer morn- 
ing, brought a despair that was well-nigh mortcd. The 
hours of long fruitless watch at her window that fatal night, 
while as the minutes grew into hours hope faded gradually 
into the certainty of some calamity, had been very dreadful 
to Dianora. Towards morning she had been forced by the 
necessity of concealing the manner in which her night had 
been spent, to get her to her bed, where she spent the 
slow-passing hours till the dawn in striving to imagine the 
causes, and calculate the consequences of the failure, which 
had evidently befallen Ippolito. Tremblingly she rose at 
the usual early hour, and furtively strove to read in the 
countenances of the members of the family any indications 
of a knowledge of that which was weighing on her heart 
Then with the first home-comers from the morning mass 
arrived the news. Young Buondelmonti had been taken 
in the act of breaking into a house at the foot of the Ponte 
Vecchio by the Bargello ; — would no doubt be condemned, 
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and would most likely have to die at sunrise on the 



morrow 



" A fair sample of your Guelph nobility ! What is bred 
in the bone wiU come out in the flesh ! The cur was but 
taking after his kith and kin, the old felon Monteboni 
barons ! Well for Florence if a score of the Guelph scum 
could be beheaded with him ! " 

This was the tenor of the remarks in Casa Bardi on the 
misfortune of the great Guelph family, to which Dianora 
had to Hsten from the mouths of her relatives. And all 
the truth of the matter flashed into her mind with the clear- 
ness of certainty. It was to save her name and fame, that 
that noble head was about to lay itself self-condemned on 
the block! Oh! that she could die for him, or if that 
might not be, with him ! She had fancied she loved him 
well overnight, as she had sat rehearsing to herself all the 
anticipated incidents of the projected flight. But what was 
her aflection then, to the intense passion of admiration, 
tenderness, and love, which now exclusively occupied her 
whole soul ! And in the midst of her despair there was a 
gleam of lofby exultation at the thought that it was such 
a man who had loved and chosen her among all the maidens 
of Florence. 

Meantime Ippolito, in his prison, had repeated his story 
of the motives of his conduct, doggedly refusing to answer 
further questioning ; had received the sentence pronounced 
by the rough and ready BargeUo justice of that lawless 
thne; and was preparing to meet his fate with more of 
resignation and less of repugnance, than would have 
appeared possible to him a few short months ago. He 
was but falling back, he said to himself, to the same 
position in which he had been before the short gleam 
of delusive hope had beamed on him. And yet not the 
same position ! Far, very far from it ! He had been face 
to face with death then, as he was now. But to have died 
without having spoken his love ! Was it nothing to 
have kindled the light of love in those eyes ? And he had 
seen it kindle in them. He had been loved ! He was 
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loved, and would be wept by ber; — ^mayhap would be 
remembered ! He was sustaiDod too by tbe ennobling and 
supporting nature of tbe beroic act be was consummating. 
It is impossible for any buman being, wbile eng'aged in 
tbe performance of any tuition of sublime virtue, to be 
wboUy unbappy. To tbe soul so filled, tbe bonzon bounded 
by time and space bas already in some measure enlarged; 
and tbe bope and fears and wisbes bounded by tbat horizon 
are already dwarfed by feelings, aims, and thougbts, which, 
by virtue of tbeir own relation to tbe infinite, extend them- 
selves far beyond it. 

One hour of sharp trial, however, awaited tbe prisoner in 
bis cell in tbe Bargello that morning. 

About an hour before midday, the narrow prison door 
was opened, and his mother entered the squalid and 
noisome cell. A bright ray from the intense noon-tide sun 
streamed into tbe otherwise dark hole, through a small 
round opening in the thick wall, throwing a circle of light 
like that from tbe lens of a magnifying glass on the 
opposite wall, and showing the rest of the cell extxa black, 
from the contrast with its deep shade. It was oppressively 
hot, and under any other circumstances, any inmate of tbat 
chamber would have sought to escape the burning and 
almost blinding sun-beam. But Ippolito, as bis mother 
entered, sat full in the light of it. It was as a messenger 
from the warm, bright, beautiful world without; it was 
life, as contrasted with the black dull death of the living 
tomb, in which he was shut ; and he was greedily wishfiil 
to lose none of it, during tbe brief term that remained to 
him. The golden ray was playing on the long wavy locks 
of his bright fair hair, as Monna Lisabetta entered ; and 
was lighting up the features of tbe frank young counte- 
nance, which wore in brow, eye, and lip, the glory and 
enthusiasm of the exalted heroism that was burning with 
so pure a fiame in his heart. His mother gazed on hin^ 
with strangely mingled feelings of remorse, admiration, and 
maternal pride. 

'* Ippolito ! my son, my son ! " cried the poor mother, as 
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she threw herself forwards on her knees before him, and 
clasped his body in her arms ; " my noble boy ! This is 
what thy mother's coimsel has brought thee to ! This is 
my work! Canst thou look, my son, upon the mother, 
who has murdered thee? But thou wilt not persist in 
going to the scaffold ! Thou wilt not visit my sin upon 
me so sorely ! Thou wilt pardon thy mother's fault, my 
son, my own Ippolito ! Thou wilt tell the real truth ; and 
aU may yet be well ! " 

Ippolito stooped forward till his forehead lay on that of 
his mother, and he placed his hands lovingly on her two 
shoulders as he said : — " Mother dear ! Thou, and one 
other wiU know the cause for which I die ; you cannot 
know the unspeakable happiness of dying for that cause ! 
But surely you can figure to yourself the life-long agony of 
remorse and shame, that would be the meed of purchasing 
my life by destroying the good name of her who is dearer 
to me than a million lives. Would you own a* son, drag* 
ging on a disgraced life under the ban of all good men's 
scorn, and that of his own conscience ? Mother ! I shall 
die so happy ! And Dianora will know that she gave her 
love to one not wholly unworthy. Nor, let the future 
bring her what hap it may, will she ever forget him, 
whose love for her was destined to be fatal to him, — 
whether by slow heart-break, or the swift axe, what 
matters it, — save that the latter is preferable ! Sweet 
mother ! tell me that I have your blessing and your 
approbation in the death I die for the honour of her I love, 
and for my own ! " 

" My noble boy ! In death as in life, when could thy 
wretched mother's blessing and admiration be wanting to 
thee ? But how can I pardon myself — how ever atone for 
the ill-counsels which have brought my son to this pass ? 
It is I, — I, thy mother, who have delivered thee to this 
death ; I, thy mother, who consign thee to the headsman ! 
Why, oh ! why did I send thee forth on this fatal path ? " 

'' Dearest mother ! best and most loving that ever man 
was blessed with, your grief for my fate blinds you to the 
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truth of this matter. Look now, mother/' he continued, 
raising her from her knees, and placing her on the one 
Beat in the miserable cell, while he knelt on one knee by 
her side, with his arm encircling her waist. " Look now, 
mother! listen to the truth of this matter. I lay on a 
sick bed dying, — dying by a blow not less fatal, and far 
more cruel than that of the axe to-morrow. And I was 
dying with despair and misery untold in my heart, 
unblessed by, unhoping the immense unspeakable happi- 
ness that is now mine. Why, mother, I have won all — 
all that life has best worth living for, thanks to your 
counsel and encouragement. Dianora's love is mine; 
whoUy mine, now and for ever ; and no headsman's axe 
can take it from me. It may separate us for a brief 
space ; but he who loves as I love, feels that such love 
is as immortal as the soul it dwells in, — ^that it is 
infinite in duration as in intensiiy. And this blessed 
happiness "for time and for eternity, I owe to thee, my 
mother ! " 

" But thy father, my Ippolito ? Thinkest thou that thy 
father will stand silent, to see his son go to a felon's death, 
that the honour of his enemy's house may be preserved ? " 

" Thou hast not told my father of our plans and hopes ! " 
cried Ippolito in terror. 

" I would not do so, my son, tiU I had spoken with thee 
myself, but . . . ." 

" Nay ! mother ! this you must promise me ! " interrupted 
he, seizing her hands, while the blood rushed red to his 
brow from the sudden excitement; "this has been a 
matter between you and me ; and it must remain so even 
to the end. Truly, were my noble father induced to cast 
disgrace on the head of her who is my wife in the sight of 
heaven, by the vain and empty hope of saving my life, I 
should then indeed die the death of a felon, not in sem- 
blance, but in reality. You cannot suppose, my mother, 
that I could live a life so purchased ! Your promise, my 
mother, that the sacred trust I confided to you, as I lay 
dying on my sick-bed, shall not be betrayed now or ever ! 
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Yoiir promise, mother j if you would have me die in peace 
and blessed hope ! '' 

" It is hard, my son, very hard," sobbed the poor 
mother, "for a mother to know the innocence of her child, 
and see him led to death, for want of the word that should 
save him ! " 

" My mother ! " said IppoHto, rising to his feet in his 
earnestness, and standing directly in front of her, as he 
spoke with calm solemnity ; " the case is not such. For, 
mark me; should any word be said which should make 
known the true purpose with which I was in the 
streets yester night, I solemnly swear, that nothing should 
induce me to survive the foul disgrace ! Then promise me, 
mother ! Promise me, that you will be silent ! " 

And Monna Lisabetta gave her son the promise he thus 
pressed for. 

"And now, my own mother," he said, "I have one 
favour more to ask in this world — and one only ; and I 
trust to you to obtain it for me. I would fain look once 
again on Dianora's face before I die. Go then to the 
Bargello, and beg of him that the procession which con- 
ducts me to the place where I am to die, may pass through 
the Via dei Bardi. He will not refuse such a request from 
a dying man. Then find some means of sending word to 
Dianora — not from yourself or from anybody specially — that 
such is to be the case. Do this for me, my mother, and tell 
me, when you return, that it is to be so. You will return at 
nightfall, mother. The hour after the twenty-four was 
always our favourite time for converse between us two, you 
remember ! " 

And so Monna Lisabetta went out broken-hearted to do 
her Ippolito's last behest in this world. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THB SUCCESS. 

Veey shortly after the early summer dawn, the litde 
procession, composed of the BargeUo and his men, together 
with a couple of priests, one on either side of the prisoner, 
issued &om the sombre courtyard of the BargeUo, and took 
their way through the streets to the place appointed for the 
execution. There were many persons in the streets at that 
early hour ; for in the month of August, on the southern 
side of the Alps, it is the pleasantest of the day, and a 
short night is supplemented by a siesta during the noontide 
heat. It was the hour of the morning mass, too ; and the 
streets consequently were as full of women as of men. 
There was no lack, therefore, of piiying eyes, and expres- 
sions of sympathy and commiseration, as the handsome 
young criminal passed, bareheaded, on his way to the 
scaffold. The nature of the crime attributed to him was of 
no effect to lessen or increase the popular sympathy ; nor, 
let it have been what it might, would it have had any such 
effect. The impulsive southern nature pities and sympa- 
thises with present suffering. It is too little analytical, 
and lives too exclusively in the present, to be much 
influenced in its feelings by any consideration of the past 
causes of what it sees before it. 

The petition of the prisoner had been granted without 
difficulfy, and the line of his progress to the death-place 
had been so arranged as to pass over the Ponte Vecchio, 
and thence along the Via dei Bardi. The priesta in 
attendance on the condemned man were chanting the 
penitential psalms as they walked on either side of him ; 
and by the time the little procession had reached the 
northern foot of the Ponte Vecchio, a considerable number 
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of people were following in its wake, and joining in the 
melancholy wailing psalm-chants of the priests. 

As it was out of the direct way from the prison to the 
place of execution to cross the bridge, it was whispered 
about among the crowd that the prisoner was being taken 
to the spot on which he had committed his crime, there to 
make confession and ask the pardon of those whom he had 
injured ; and this notion, spread among the people, had tl^e 
result of very considerably increasing ttie crowd, which had 
gathered behind the procession as it passed through the 
great square. 

Slowly pacing, — the Bargello's pikemen first ; then^ 
between two priests, the prisoner, his bright long tresses 
glancing in the slanting morning sunbeams, and his deav 
blue eye looking out with unabashed glances, frank and 
serene, though grave in its expression; behind him the 
headsman, with his bared axe on his shoulder ; and then 
more pikemen, — ^the procession, hemmed in and followed 
by the crowd, made its way between the lofty walls of the 
fortress dwellings that formed the narrow street. 

The report that had spread itself among the people was, 
that the crime for which the prisoner was about to suffer 
had been committed at the foot of the Ponte Vecchio, and 
that it was accordingly thither that he was being brought 
to make his confession and ask the forgiveness of the person 
sinned against. But the bridge-foot was passed without 
anything of the kind taking place, and the people began to 
ask each other for what reason the criminal was conducted 
so far out of his natural route. The inmates of the grim 
old houses of the Via dei Bardi, too, began to throng the 
windows, as the swelling chant, upborne by the voices of a 
great number among the crowd, made itself heard along 
^e whole length of the street. 

Casa Bardi is at the further end of the street called after 
it; and it became known to the family there that the 
Buondelmonti who was being led to death was, for some 
reason, about to pass their doors, several minutes before 
the slow-moving array reached that part of the street 
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One member of the family had, as the reader is aware, 
known beforehand that such would be the case, and was 
awaiting the moment of its passage^ with a something in 
her manner and face Tery different from that which any 
one aware of all the drcomstanoes of the case might have 
expected to see in them. One would have said that there 
was an expression of triumphant exultation mixed with 
the febrile restlessness with which she was expeeting to see 
her loyer for the last time. All this, however, could have 
been marked only by her chamber-women, who of course 
knew nothing of the fact that the death-procession was to 
pass by their street that morning ; for Dianora had not yet 
left her chamber : and why their young mistress had 
chosen to array herself that day in all her most handsome 
and stately apparel, the puzzled abigails could not guess. 

No delicacy of feeHng, as it would be called in our day, 
prevented men in that century from openly (lowing and 
avowing the pleasure they took in the ndsfortune of an 
enemy. Men prided themselves on hating, and accepted 
all the results which grew from hatred. So the men of the 
Bardi, and the venerable Contessa Anna, had assembled to 
enjoy the spectacle which some unknown circumstances had 
provided for them, as soon as they knew that their enemy 
was to be led to death by that road. 

There was in the centre of the palace a great hall on the 
first floor, which had on the outside of its central window 
a large balcony looking on to the street ; and on the conve- 
nient vantage-ground thus afforded them, the octogenarian 
chief of the house, old Bardo, his two sons, his grandson 
Luigi, and the Contessa Anna, had already taken their 
places. 

"This is a pretty summer-like pastime," said the old 
man, grimly, '* that Master Bargello provides for us this 
pleasant morning ? Does anyone know why the recreant 
caitiff is paraded through our street ? " 

*' 'Twas said," answered his grandson Luigi, " that he 
was to confess his crime on the spot where it was com- 
mitted, at the bridge-foot ; but nothing of the kind took 
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place, as one in the street told me but now. But for the 
great crowd, they would have been here by this time." 

'' Is there much people following ? " asked his father, 
Vincenzo. 

" The street is so full, father," answered the young man, 
"that the Bargello's men can hardly push their way 
through them ! " 

" Ay ! and of course the scum of the people are all in 
favour of the prisoner. If a GhibeUine noble were to lay 
his head on the block, the hounds would follow him to 
the death with a different cry in their mouths," rejoined 
his father. 

" And where is our Dianora ? " asked the old Contessa 
Anna. " I trust that she means to come out to see the 
Guelph dog go to his dog's death. But reedly the girls 
now-a-days have so many maudlin nonsensical fancies, that 
I should not wonder if she professed to pity him. We 
used to feel differently in my day, I wot." 

" Nay, mother," said her son Vincenzo, " she would be 
no daughter of mine if the sight of a Buondelmonti going 
to the block were not as good to her as shade in summer 
or £re in winter. We Bardi are chips of the old block, 
aUofus!" 

" Here comes my sister," said young Luigi, " and per 
BaccOy in all her festa bravery, too ! Dianora has done 
more in honour of the occasion than any of us." 

" Come hither, my child, beside me here," said her 
grandmother, who was standing in the middle of the large 
balcony ; " and let thy young eyes mark well the coun- 
tenance of the Guelph as he passes on the road that he 
will never come back, and teU me how he bears himself. 
My eyes are too dim to see the best of the sight." 

They were too dim also to mark the nervous and excited, 
but yet lofby, bearing of her grand-daughter. And as 
the wail of the chant drew near, the men of the party were 
too intent on the drama about to be enacted before them 
to pay attention to her. 

Slowly advancing amid the crowd, the little procession 
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liim. There he saw her, conspicuous in a splendid dress of 
brilliant colour, standing by the side of the aged Contessa 
Anna, who was as usual dressed in black. Of course it 
was impossible for her to have ventured to assume any 
symbol of mourning for the occasion. But it did cross his 
mind that it was strange that she should have selected for 
this their last earthly meeting, an evidently gala costume. 

Impossible for him to venture on any sign, or look even 
of intelligence, addressed to her there in the midst of her 
family. He could but continue to look up, as he had 
done throughout his death-progress, with calm and serene 
eye, and a countenance free from all expression of fear, or 
sorrow, or shame. As he thus came on he felt that it was 
almost impossible but that their eyes should meet; and 
a sudden fear came over him, lest by some imcontroUable 
impulse either one of them should betray the fatal secret, 
for the keeping of which he was about to die. 

The feeling of expectation among the crowd that some- 
thing was going to happen in connection with Casa Bardi, 
as well as the spectacle of all the members of that great 
family gathered there, with the beautiful and magnificently 
dressed girl in the centre of them, caused almost a pause 
in the progress of the procession, as it came immediately 
under the balcony. 

Just at that juncture, and answering, as it were, to that 
sentiment of expectation, Dianora, advancing one step 
towards the front of the balcony with flashing eye and dis- 
tended nostril, but deadly pale with emotion too great for 
blushes, said in a clear, silvery, ringing voice : 

" Noble Signer Bargello, and all ye citizens of Florence, 
I, Dianora dei Bardi, have a testimony to give in the 
matter of the prisoner Ippolito dei Buondelmonti's guilt." 

At these words, the half-pause in the procession became 
a dead stop, and every eye was turned upwards to the 
balcony. The stupefaction of the Bardi was, as may be 
imagined, intense. The men started forwards, and pressed 
around her, but she waved them back with that lofty 
authority of look and gesture which a great and noble 
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came on in the order which has been described ; and now 
the prisoner, bareheaded, alone, amid all those thronging 
around him, could be descried from the balcony of Casa 
Bardi. The knot of persons assembled in it could also be 
observed by the foremost of the crowd. And the appearance 
there of aU the members of the well-known family served 
to confirm a notion which had got abroad among the people, 
that the reason why the prisoner was conducted by the 
circuitous route which his guards had chosen, was in some 
way connected with the family of the Bardi. Some said 
that he was brought that way at the instance of old 
Bardo Bardi, merely that he might enjoy the spectacle of 
the misfortune and humiliation of the family he hated 
80 bitterly ; and there was murmuring among the Guelph 
crowd at such a compliance on the part of the officers of 
justice with the caprices of the old Ghibelline patrician. 
Others declared that they knew, from a sure source, that 
the condemned- man was led through the Via dei Bardi 
at his own special request. And as now nearly the whole 
of that street had been traversed without any incident 
that could account for such a desire on his part, it began 
to be surmised that it was his wish for some reason ox 
other to pass before the residence of the well-known enemies 
of his family. Thus, as the procession, and the crowd 
which surrounded it, drew near to the dark and grim 
old palace, whose owners were seen gathered in front of 
it, there was an increased degree of excitement among the 
people, and a vague expectation that something of some 
kind or other was going to take place. 

Not one among all that crowd of people had noted the 
group assembled in the Bardi balcony so soon as the man 
about to die. Already from a distance, as soon as ever 
the bend of the narrow street had made the Bardi palace 
visible, he had descried in the middle of the knot of enemies 
gathered with such ostentatious hostility in fi^nt of it, the 
form of her who Med all his thoughts ; and the hope of 
seeing whom this once again on earth had been since his 
imprisonment the only thing for which Ufe had any value to 
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liiin. There he saw her, conspicuous in a splendid dress of 
brilliant colour, standing by the side of the aged Contessa 
Anna, who was as usual dressed in black. Of course it 
was impossible for her to have ventured to assume any 
symbol of mourning for the occasion. But it did cross his 
mind that it was strange that she should have selected for 
this their last earthly meeting, an evidently gala costume. 

Impossible for him to venture on any sign, or look even 
of intelligence, addressed to her there in the midst of her 
family. He could but continue to look up, as he had 
done throughout his death-progress, with calm and serene 
eye, and a countenance free from all expression of fear, or 
sorrow, or shame. As he thus came on he felt that it was 
almost impossible but that their eyes should meet; and 
a sudden fear came over him, lest by some uncontrollable 
impulse either one of them should betray the fatal secret, 
for the keeping of which he was about to die. 

The feeling of expectation among the crowd that some- 
thing was going to happen in connection with Casa Bardi, 
as weU as the spectacle of all the members of that great 
family gathered there, with the beautiful and magnificently 
dressed girl in the centre of them, caused almost a pause 
in the progress of the procession, as it came immediately 
under the balcony. 

Just at that juncture, and answering, as it were, to that 
sentiment of expectation, Dianora, advancing one step 
towards the front of the balcony with flashing eye and dis- 
tended nostril, but deadly pale with emotion too great for 
blushes, said in a clear, silvery, ringing voice : 

" Noble Signer BeirgeUo, and all ye citizens of Florence, 
I, Dianora dei Bardi, have a testimony to give in the 
matter of the prisoner Ippolito dei Buondelmonti's guilt." 

At these words, the half-pause in the procession became 
a dead stop, and every eye was turned upwards to the 
balcony. The stupefaction of the Bardi was, as may be 
imagined, intense. The men started forwards, and pressed 
around her, but she waved them back with that loffcy 
authority of look and gesture which a great and noble 
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liim. There he saw her, conspicuous in a splcmlid dress of 
brilliant colour, standing by the side of the agtnl C'ontessa 
Anna, who was as usual dressed in black. Of course it 
WBS impossible for her to have ventured to assume any 
symbol of mourning for the occasion. But it did cross his 
mind that it was strange that she should have selected for 
this iheir last earthly meeting, an evidently gala costume. 

Impossible for hbn to venture on any sign, or li>uk even 
of intelligence, addressed to her there in the midst of her 
family. He oould but continue to look up, as he had 
done throughout lus death-progress, with calm and serene 
eye, and a countenance free from all expression of fear, or 
sorrow, or shame. As he thus came on he felt tliat it was 
almost impossible but that their eyes should meet ; and 
a sudden fear came over him, lest by some uncontrollable 
impulse either one of them should betray the fatal secret, 
fin* the keeping of which he was about to die. 

The feeling of expectation among the crowd that some- 
thing was going to happen in connection with Casa Bardi, 
as well as the spectacle of all the members of that great 
£anily gathered there, with the beautiful and magnificently 
dressed girl in the centre of them, caused almost a pause 
in the progress of the procession, as it came immediately 
under the balcony. 

Just at that juncture, and answering, as it were, to that 
sentiment of expectation, Dianora, advancing one step 
towards the front of the balcony with flashing eye and dis- 
tended nostril, but deadly pale with emotion too great for 
Mnshfis, said in a dear, ^very, ringing voice : 

" NoUe Signor Bargello, and all ye citizens of Florence, 
I, Dianora dei Bardi, have a testimony to give in the 
mattnr of the prisoner Ippolito dei Buondelmonti's guilt.** 

At liiese wovds, the half-pause in the procession became 
'm dead ttap, and every eye was turned upwards to the 
lialflanj. Ue stupefaction of the Bardi was, as may be 
, intense. The men started forwards, and pn^ssed 
r, bat she waved them back with that lofty 
cf look and gesture which a great and noble 
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purpose and highstning will often enable one ordinarily 
submissive, to assume and exercise, and continued : 

''It is difficult, Signori, for a maiden to becur witness 
thus publicly and uncalled on ; most difficult to give such 
testimony as I have to offer. But, with the knowledge of 
the facts which I possess, to hold my peace would be to have 
evermore the guilt of murder on my own souly — ^would be 
a cow£ird baseness unworthy of the name I bear ; and my 
noble father and honoured kinsmen would be the foremofifc 
to condemn and disown me. Hear me, then, and judge for 
yourselves, citizens of Florence. 

" Ippolito dei Buondelmonti was taken by the night- 
watch in this street, having about him means for climbing 
to an upper window. On that circumstance, and on his 
own avowal, he has been condemned as a midnig^ht robber. 
Such was his own declaration, nobly and generously false! 
For 1, Dianora dei Bardi, declare that his errand in the 
street the last night but one, was in accordance with an 
understanding and concerted plan to climb to the window 
of my chamber,— not to steal, Signori, but to receive, with 
her own most full consent and privity, a wife. To save my 
name and fame from the slanders of malicious tongues, he 
falsely accused himself, and is ready to go to the death. 
Should I do weU, O citizens of Florence, to accept that 
sacrifice ? Do I not better and more worthily, O my 
honoured father, in coming here to demand that my good 
name shall be cared for, not by the shedding of the innocent 
blood of him who would have died for me, but by the com- 
pletion of the promise 1 have made in the face of day and of 
all Florence ? 

* Why a Buondelmonti should come to carry home a 
Bardi for his wife after such prowling fashion, no citizen of 
Florence, alas ! needs be told. My hope — bur hope — my 
promised husband's and my own — was that by our union 
we should put an end to the vile senseless feud which is the 
ruin of our common country. Signori, let not that hope be 
vain. I am here a bride to claim the completion of the 
bridegroom's promise." 
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Nothing short of an enthusiasm and excitement which 
lifted her quite out of her ordinary self, could have enabled 
Dianora to make this harangue; and the same state of 
mind, akin to that in which men and women too have walked 
triumphantlj to the stake, stOl bore her up, as she stood 
undismayed before the assembled multitude, and awaited 
their decision on her appeal. Her kinsfolk in the balcony 
seemed utterly confounded with surprise and consternation. 
But the words of the beautiful girl had touched a chord in 
the popular heart, and the crowd signified its '' adhesion " 
by a shout of applause that made the lofty walls on either 
side of the narrow street echo again. 

But what were the feelings of the prisoner the while ? 
He had looked up to the balcony, as she spoke, with an 
expression on his face, which would have sufficiently con- 
finned to any physiognomist the truth of the lady's state- 
ment. Nevertheless, it seemed, that he did not yet dare to 
hope that the generosity of his love would succeed in 
saving him. without destroying herself. When the great 
shout had subsided, he placed his right hand on his 
heart, as he looked wistfully up to her, and said — 

*' Noble lady! your generous pity for one in my sad 
plight induces you . . . ." 

** Nay ! Ser Cavaliere i " Dianora promptly interrupted 
him ; " if, as you led me to believe, and as I still believe, 
without doubt, your plotted visit to my chamber was for no 
less honourable end than to make me your wife, a holy 
priest was that night prepared according to the plan agreed 
upon between us, to imite us in matrimony immediately 
on my escape. Now what is essential to my fair name, is 
that it should be proved that such was our intention ; and 
for this purpose I demand the testimony of the priest. Ser 
Bargello, I pray that proclamation be made, that the priest 
so employed by Ippolito dei Buondelmonti, on that night, 
do come forward to give his testimony." 

She had hardly finished speaking when a movement was 
preceptible at tiie furthest part of the crowd, which 
gradually advanced towards the centre of it, immediately 
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beneath the balcony ; and there disclosed its cause by 
eyolving from the heaving mass of human heads the burly 
figure of a stalwart priest. 

** Eccomi qua! Here I am!" he cried, panting with 
the exertion it had cost him to force himself through the 
crowd. "I am the man, noble lady; and I can give the 
testimony your ladyship requires. Most true it is that my 
services were demanded by the noble and illustrious 
gentlem&n, the Cavaliere Ippolito Buondelmontiy for the 
celebration of the holy sacrament of marriage, between 
himself and a noble lady ; most true, that I was bidden 
to hold myself in readiness for that purpose on the night 
in question ; and above all most true, that I remained id 
the chapel of St. Agnes six mortal hours awaiting him, 
who never came, the more by token that I was fain for 
very weariness to read the litany of the Virgin to pass the 
time ! Thus much can I, Giovanni da Ripoli, derk, testify 
on oath." 

Thereupon the " vox populi " was uplifted again in a 
chorus of cries, which showed that the romance of the 
circumstance had touched the popular heart. 

" To the palace ! to the palace ! " as the seat of the 
republican government was called. " The prisoner is inno- 
cent ! Long live the Buondelmonti ! Long live the Bardi ! 
A Buondelmonti and a Bardi ! Ippolito and Dianora ! 
Peace and union in Florence ! To the palace ! to the 
palace ! " 

And the Bargello and his prisoner, escorted by the crowd, 
began to retrace their way, in compliance with the voice 
that was sovereign in Florence in those days. 

" A Bardi ! a Bardi ! Dianora the peacemaker in Flo- 
rence ! To the palace ! " cried a mass of people around 
the balcony. And what could the Bardi do but obey, with 
the best grace they might, the behest of the same high 
authority ? 

And as the news of the story was spread from mouth to 
mouth, the crowd rapidly increased; and by the time 
Ippolito and his guard had again reached the Palazzo, 
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whicli lie had left that morning thinking never to return to 
it, nearly the whole of the principal citizens were collected 
there ; and the enthusiasm, which the circumstances were 
so well calculated to excite, becoming, as it is the nature 
of enthusiasm to do, contagious, and intensified by the con- 
tagion, Ippolito dei Buondelmonti and Dianora dei Bardi 
were joined together in holy wedlock, there and then, 
before the face of all Florence ; and the heads of the two 
great rival families found themselves obliged, by the strong 
current of the aroused popular feeling, to let their feud 
then and there die and (for the nonce) be forgotten. And 
though general peace and good-will in Florence assuredly 
did not result therefrom, as folks in the excitement of the 
moment declared would and should be the case, yet the 
happiness of one couple was at all events assured; and 
Ippolito and Dianora lived happy ever afterwards, accord- 
ing to the consummation which it was promised that this 
exceptional but true tale of mediaeval Florentine life should 
reach. 



THE END. 
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THE BAR, now flnt pnbliahed. By the Author of ' Dlglsy Grand.' 6s. 

THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER (Second Edition). By 

WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 5f . 
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WORKS BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 



OBIGINAIi EDITIONS. 
GEEAT EXPECTATIONS. 3 vols, post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS, With Forty-three lUustrationB 

l^ Setmour aod 'Phiz.* . 8vo. ll. Is. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Ulustrations ' by 

• phe; 8vo. It u. 

SKETCHES BY « BOZ.' A New Edition, with Forty Hlns- 

trations by Gkobob Cruieshank. 8yo. II. U. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty lUustrations by * Pmz.' 

Sra 12. Is. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five niustrar 

tlons by Osobob Cattesxolb and H. K. Bbowite. Imperial 8vo. 13«. 

BARNABY RUDGE : A Tale of the Riots of 'Eighty. Wilii 

Seventy-eight Illustrations by G. Cattebmole and H. E. Browne. Imperial 8vo. 13«. 

AMERICAN NOTES, for General Circulation. Fourth Edition. 

l^vols., post 8vo. 11. 1«. 

OLIVER TWIST; or, the Parish-Boy's Progress. Illustrated by 

Oborge Cruikshank. Third Edition. 3 vols., post 8vo. ll. 5s. 

OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. Illustrated, lis. 
DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty Illustrations by *Phiz.' 

8V0., doth. ll. Is. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Foriy lUustrations by * Phiz.' 

8V0., cloth, ll. is. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Hlustrations by * Phiz,' 8vo., 

cloth, ll. is. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty Illustrations by ' Phiz.' 8vo., 

• cloth. IZ. l«. 

HARD TIMES. Small 8vo., cloth. 55. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. Third Edition. Post 

8vo., doth. 6s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With Sixteen Illustrations by 

• Phiz.' 8vo. 9s. 

CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 vols., square doflL 

lOf. 6<i 

CHRISTMAS CAROL. With Illustrations. Fcap.Bvo., cloth. 5s. 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. With Illustrations. Fcap, 

8V0., cloth. 5s. 

THE CHIMES. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 5s. 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE. With Hlustrations. Fcap. 8to., 

cloth. 5s. 

THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST'S BAEGAK. 

With ninstraUons. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 6s. 
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WOEKS BY ME. CHARLES DICKENS. 



THE ILLTJSTRATED LIBRABY EDITION, 

Beautiftilly printed in Post Octavo, and carefnlly revised by the Author. With the 
Original Ulusirations. Now issuing in Monthly Volumes, price 7s. 6df. each. 

Already Published, 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 43 Illustrations . 2 vols. 155. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 39 ditto . 2 vols. 15s. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 40 ditto . . 2 vols. 15s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 36 ditto . . 2 vols. 15^. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 36 ditto . 2 vols. 15«. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 39 ditto . . 1 vol. 7«. ed. 

OLIVER TWIST. 24 ditto . . 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 38 ditto . 2 vols. 15s. 

To be followed by 

DAVID COPPERPIELD' 2 vols. 

PICTURES PROM ITALY, and AMERICAN NOTES 1 vol. 

BLEAK HOUSE 2 vols. 

LITTLE DORRIT . 2 vols. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 1 voL 



CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, cloth, with Frontispieces, 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS 5 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 5 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 5 

BARNABY RUDGE 4 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 4 

OLIVER TWIST 8 6 

SKETCHES BY BOZ 3 6 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 3 6 

AMERICAN NOTES . 2 6 

DOMBEY AND SON 5 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 5 

BLEAK HOUSE 5 

LITTLE DORRIT 5 

MB. DICKENS' READINGS. Fcap. Svo. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE . . . . . .10 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 10 

THE CHIMES 10 

THE STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY 10 

THE POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS AT THE HOLLY-TREE 

INN, AND MBS. GAMP 10 
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DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY, THE INFERNO. ' 

A Uteral Prose Translation, witb tbe Text of tbe Original Oollated with the best Editioii^ 
and Ezplanauny Notes. By JOHN ▲. CABLYLE; MJD. Poet 8to^ with a FtetotL 
doth. 14*. 

DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY; 

Or, THE INFERNO, PUBOATORT, AND PARADISE. Bendered into En^ldi VetR, 
bjr FREDERICK POLLOCK. With FURy Blostrationa, drawn by GEOBGE 8CHABF. 
Juv. Pbst 8V0., doth. lU. 

DAVIDSON — DEAWING FOR EI^EMENTABT 

SCHOOLS. By ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, Head-Master of the Chester Sdiool of Art FdIk 
Ushed under the sanction of the Sdence and Art Department of the Committee of GouDcfl 
on Education. Potit 8vo., doth. 3«. 

DE PONTES— POETS AND POETRY OF GEEMANT. 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES, ^y Madame L. DAVE8IES DB PONTES. 

Two yolmnes, poet Svo. doth. 18*. 

DIETRICH— RUSSIAN POPULAR TALES. 

Tianslated from the (German version of ANTON DIETBIGH. Wltli «n tntrodnetloo bj 
JACOB GRIMM. PMtSvo.doth. 6t, 

DINNERS AND DINNER PARTIES; or. The Ab- 

sordities of Artificial Life. With Additions, indnding a short Cateohiem of Gbokery, 
fonnded on the prindples of Chemistry. 1 voL Second edition, fcaii. 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

DIRET— GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. 

BuUDIBEY. lamo. doth. 3t. 



LATIN GRAMMAR. 



^yL.DIREY. 12mo.doth. 4«. 



AND FOGGO'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



12mo. cloth. 38. 

DIXON— ROBERT BLAKE, ADMIRAL AND GENE- 

EAL AT SEA. Based on . Family and State Pftpers. By HEPWOBTH DIXON, Anther 
of * Life of WUllam Penn.' Cheap edition, poet Svo. boards. 2«. Pbst Svo. doth, wtth 
portrait. 2«. 6d. 

WILLIAM PENN. 



AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. By WILUAM HEPWOBTH DIXON, Author of 
* Life of Howard.' With a portrait. Second edition, fcap. Svo. cloth. Ig. 

DRATSON — PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING 

AND SKETCHINa. By Cspbdn DRATSON, B^ With lUtutntioDs. Fwt Sro. 
cloth. 4t.M. 

DYCE'S ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. 

Fifty selected plates. Folio, sewed. 5<. 
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EDINBUEGH TALES. 

In one thick TQlmne, imperial Svo. MI gilt back. 8*. 6d. 

ELEMENTAEY DRAWING BOOK 

Directions for introducing the First Steps of Elementary Drawing in Schools, and among 
Workmen. With Lists of Materials, Objects, and Models. Prepared and published at the 
request of the Council of the Society of Arts. Small 4to. cloth. 4s. 9d, 

ESQUmOS— THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 

By ALPHONSE ESQIJIROS. Translated by LASCELLES WRAXALL. 2 vols, post Sro. 
'^^ doth. 18*. 

^THE DUTCH AT HOME. 

By ALPHONSE ESQUIBOS. Translated by LASCELLES WRAXALL. 2 vols, post 
Svo. 18<. 

FAIEHOLT— COSTUME IN ENGLAND. 

A History of Dress, from the Earliest Period unUl the close of the Eighteenth Century ; 
with a Glossary of Terms for all Articles of Use or Ornament worn about the Person. 
By F. W. FAIRHOLT, FJ3.A. With nearly 700 Engravings, drawn on Wood by the 
Author. Second edition, crown Svo. cloth. 16<. 

TOBACCO: ITS HISTOEY AND ASSO- 

CL^TIONS. Including an account of the Plant and its Manufacture, with its Mode of Use 
in all Ages and Countries. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. With 100 Blnstrations by the 
Author. Post Svo. cloth. 9s. 



-THE HOME OF SHAKESPEAEE, 



ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, FJ5A... Author of 'Ooa. 
tume in England,' &c. With 33 Engravings. Small Svo.. sewed. 2s. 6d. 

riNLAISON — NEW GOVEENMENT SUCCESSION- 

DUTY TABLES. For the Use of Successors to Property, thefar Solicitors and Agents, and 
others concerned in the Payment of the Duties Levied on all Successions, under Authority 
of the present Statute, 16 & 17 Victoria, cap. 61. By ALEXANDER GLEN FINLAISON. 
Poet Svo. doth. 6s. 

FOSTER— HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS 

AND FAMILIES, ^y A. F. FOSTER. With numerous lUustrations. Post Svo. doth. et. 

FOWKE (CAPTAIN FRANCIS, RE.) — SOME Ac- 
count OF THE BUILDINGS, Ac.. FOR THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF 1862. Imp. Svo. Is.' 

FROM HAY-TIME TO HOPPING. 

By the Author of ' Our Farm of Four Acres.' Second edition, small Svo. doth. 6s. 

GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT (THE). 

Fourth edition, poet Svo. boards. 2s. 

GASKELL.— CRANFORD— MARY BARTON— RUTH— 

UZZIE liEIQH. B7HBS.0ASKEIX. FMt Svo, boaid*. Ftloe2t.«ach. 
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GASKELL— NOBTH AXD SOUTH. 

Fourth nddwaperedltua. Grown 8vo. doth. Sc 

MOOBLAM) CX)TTAGK 



IWA JUnatntSon* tj BIKUri' FOSTER. FcqiL8To.cU>tlL ti.td. 

GERMAN LOVE. 

FROM THE PAFEBS OF AS AUEST. Tmidiicd I? SdSABHA WISKWOBTH, 
withtheaiietiooottheAiittur. Fcaikdoth. U.U. 

GBATTAN (TOOMAS COLLET.) — BEATEN PATHS, 

AND THOSE WHO TBOD THEM. < Tola, pott gro. 21*. 

HAND (THE) PHBENOLOGICALLT CONSIDEEED. 

Bdoga GUmpie at the BelatioD of the Mind with the Orguixatioa of the Body. Ptet 
8to. with Four Plates, doth. 4s. 6(L 

HABVEY (MKS.) — OUE CRUISE IN THE CLAY- 

MORE; WFTH A VISIT TO DAMASCUS AND THE LEBANON. By MBS. 
HABYET, of Idcwell-Bury. In poet 8vo. doth, with IilnstratIon8._^Price lOt. 6d;^ 

HAWKINS — A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE 

ANIMAL AND HUMAN FRAMR By R WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, FJJ5., F.GA, 
with Ten niDstrations from Nature hy the Author. Folio, doth. 12«. 

HAXTHAUSEN— THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

ITS PEOPLE. INSTITUTIONS, AND RESOURCES. By Baron VON HAXTHAUSEN, 
Author of ' Transcaucasia,' &c. Translated and issued under the immediate sanctiiHi of 
the Author. In 2 vols. Svo. doth. 28«. 



TEANSCAUCASLA. 

Sketches of the Nations and Races between the Blade Sea and the Caspian. By Baron 
VON HAXTHAUSEN. With Eight Coloured IllustraUons l^ GRAER 8vo. doth. 18*. 

— THE TRIBES OF THE CAUCASUS; 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF SCHAMYL AND THE MURIDS. By BABON VON 
HAXTHAUSEN. Post 8vo., cloth. 6*. 

HEATON— THE THRESHOLD OF CHEMISTRY; 

An Experimental Introduction to the Science. By CHARLES HEATON. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth. 4s. 

HEINKICH HEINE'S BOOK OP SONGS. 

A TransUtion. By JOHN E. WALLIS. Crown Svo., doth. 9<. 

HENSLOW— ILLUSTRATIONS TO BE EMPLOYED 

IN THE PRACTICAL LESSONS ON BOTANY. Adapted to aU cUisses. Prepared for 
the South Kensington Museum. By the Rer. PROFESSOR HENSLOW. With JUustm- 
tions. Post 8vo. ed. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 

Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 19 vols., royal Svo., cIoOl 6<. 6(2. each. (All the 
back Numbers and Parts may now be had.) 

HOUSEHOLD WOEDS — CHRISTMAS STOKIES 

FROM. Royal Syo., cloth. 2s. 6d. 

INDUSTEIAL AND SOCIAL POSITION OF WOMEN, 

IN THE MIDDLE AND LOWEB RANKS. Poat Sto., clotli. lOt. td. 

JEAFFEESON (JOHN COEDY) — OLIVE BLAKE'S 

GOOD WORK. 3 vols, post Svo. 3U. «d. 

JEEVIS— THE EIFLE-MUSKET. 

A Practical Treatise on the Enfield-Prichett Rifle, recently adopted hi the British Service. 
By CAPTAIN JERVIS WHITE JERVIS, M.P., Royal Artillery, Author of the 'Manual 
of Field Operations.' Second and Cheaper Edition, with Additions. Poet 8vo., cloth. 2s. 

^OUR ENGINES OF WAE, AND HOW WE 



GOT TO MAKE THEM. By CAPTAIN JERVIS WHITE JERVIS. M.P., Royal 

Artillery. With many Illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth. 6». 

JEWSBUEY— THE HALF-SISTEES. 

A Novel. By GERALDINE E. JEW8BURT. Cheap Edition. Post 8vo., boards. 2«. 

JOHNSON— A WINTEE'S SKETCHES xs the SOUTH 

OF FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES. With Remarks upon the Use of the Climate and 
Mineral Waters in the Cure of Disease. By FREDERICK H. JOHNSON, M.R.CJS. £kg., 
L.A.C., formerly President of the Hunterian Society of Edinbui^. Crown 8vo., cloth. 
8«. 6d. 

KEIGHTLEY— THE LIFE, OPINIONS, AND WRIT- 

INGS OF JOHN MILTON. With an Introduction to 'Paradise Lost' By THOMAS 
KEIGHTLEY. Second Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth. lOf. 6d. 



-THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. 



WITH NOTES by THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 2 vols., 8vo., doth. 21». 

KELLY— LIFE IN VICTORIA IN 1853 AND m 1858. 

By THOkAB KELLY. 2 vols., post 8vo., cloth. 2l«. 

KOHL (J. G.)— POPULAR HISTORY OF THE DIS- 

COVERY OF AMERICA, FROM COLUMBUS TO FRANKLIN. TransUted by 
MAJOR R. R. NOEL. 2 vols., post 8vo. 16*. 

KOHL— KITCHI-GAMI : 

WANDERINGS ROUND LAKE SUPERIOR. By J. G. KOHL. With Woodcuts. Svo. 
doth. 13«. 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF AN OFFICER OF 

THE GUARDS DURING THE PENINSULAR WAR. By LIEUT.-COL. STEPNEY 
COWELL STEPNEY, K.H., late Coldstream Guards. Fcap., doth. 6*. 
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MR. OHABLES LEVER'S WOBKS. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 

nr DSXT OCTAVO, nXUSTRAXED BT PHIZ. 
BAEEINGTON. To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 

FurtB L and 1L» One ShiUing each, now ready. 

ONE OP THEM. Demy 8vo., cloth. With 30 lUusferaitioiis. 

. 161. 

DAVENPORT DUNN ; A Man of Our Day. 1 Thick VoL, 

demy 8V0., cloth. With 44 ItlustraUons. 23t. 

THE MARTINS OF CRO' MARTIN. 2 Vols. With 40 Dlufi- 

traUons. 14«. 

HARRY LORREQUER. 1 VoL With 22 Illiistrations. 78. 
CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 2 Vok 

With 44 XUnatratlona. lis, 

JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 1 Vol. With 26 

nioatnitiona. 19. 

TOM BURKJ3 OP * OURS.' 2 Vols. With 44 lUiistrationfi. 

lU. 

THE O'DONOGHUE : A Tale op Ireland Fifty Yeabs Ago. 

lYoL With 26 lUoatrations. U. 

THE KNIGHT OP GWYNNE. 2 Vols. With 40 lUiistni- 

tionB. 14t. 

ROLAND CASHEL. 2 Vols. With 40 lUustiations. 14b. 
THE DALTONS; or, Three Roads m Life. 2 Vols. With 

44 lUostrations. 14«. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 2 Vols. With 40 Ulnstra- 

tiODS. 141. 

CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION, 

WrrH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 

This Edition 1B handsomely printed in Crown Octavo. Each Yolnme contaliia 

EIGHT EHOSAYIHOS B Y H. K. BBOWHS. 

Bound in Cloth. Price A». 

JACK HINTON. 4s. 

TOM BUEKE OP 'OUES.' In 2 Vols. 8«. 

HAEEY LOEREQUEE. 4s. 

CHAELES O'MALLEY, THE lEISH DRAGOON. In 2 

Tols. 8<. 

THE O'DONOGHUE. 4«. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. In 2 Vols. 8«. 

EOLAND CASHEL. In 2 Vols. 8«. 

THE DALTONS. In 2 Vols. 8«. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. In 2 Vols, 8». 
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LENNARD— TALES FROM MOLIERE'S PLAYS. 

^3rDACRE BAKRETTLENNABD. IV>8t Svo^ cloth. 10». 6d. ' 

LINTON— WITCH STORIES. 

GoUectod hj K LYNX UNTON, Author of < Axeth the Sgyptian/ &c. 1 voL post Svo. 
I0t.6d. 

LOWRTS ATLAS. 

With a Copious Index. 100 Coloured Maps. Large 4to., half-bound. 12«. 

A New Series of Maps, in large 4to., price One Penny each Map plain, and Two Pence 
with the Boundaries coloured, completed in 100 Maps, any of which can be purchased sepa- 
rately, plain Id., coloured 2d. 

LIST OF THE MAPa 



1.2. 
3,4. 

5. 
6. 

7,8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12 to 15. 
16. 
17. 

18to21. 
22. 

23 to 26. 
27. 

28 to 31. 
32. 
33,34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38,39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43.44. 

45. 

46 to 52. 

63. 



World in Hemispheres— 2 Maps. 
World on Mercator's Prelection— 2 
Maps. 



British Isles. 

England and Wales— 2 Maps. - 

Scotland— General. 

Ireland— (General. 

France, in Provinces. 

France in Departments— 4 Mi^ 

Holland and Belgium. 

Spain and Portugal— General. 

Spain and Portugal— 4 Maps. 

Italy— GeneraL 

Italy -4 Maps. 

Prussia and German States. 

Germany and Switzerland— 4 Maps. 

Austrian Empire. 

Hungary and Transylvania — 2 

Maps. 
Turkey in Europe and Greece. 
Bosidiorus and Dardanelles. 
Greece and the Ionian Islands. 
Sweden and Norway — 2 Maps. 
Denmark. 
Russia in Europe. 
Asia, North. 
Asia, South, and Indian Seas— 2 

Maps. 
India— General. 
India— 7 Maps. 
Persia and Tartary. 



54, 65. Turkey in Asia and Western Persia 
—2 Maps. 

56. Eastern Persia. 

57, 58. Syria and Arabia Petr«a— 2 Maps. 
59, 60. Chhia and Indian Seas— 2 Maps. 

61. Australia and New Zealand— Gene- 

ral Map. 

62, 63. AustraUa— 2 Maps. 

64 to 66. New South Wales— 3 Maps. 

67. Victoria or Port Phillip District 

68. New Zealand. 

69. 70. Polynesia— 2 Maps. 
71.72. Africa— 2 Maps. 

73 to 75. Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, and Bed 

Sea— 3 Maps. 
76, 77. North Afrtca^-comprising Morocco, 

Algiers, and Tunis— 2 Maps. 
78 to 80. West Africa— comprising Senegam- 

bia, Liberia, Soudan, and Guinea 

— 3 Maps. 
81, 82. Southern Africa— 2 Maps. 

83. British North America. 

84. Arctic Regions. 

85. 86. Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 

Scotia— 2 Maps. 

87. North America— General. 

88. 89. United SUtes— 2 Maps— General. 
90 to 93. United States— 4 Maps. 

94. Mexico. 

95. West Indies and Central America. 

96. Soutii America— GeneraL 
97 to 100. South America— 4 Maps. 



LTTTON— MONEY. 

A C!omedr, In FiTe Acts. Qf Sir EDWAKD BULWEB LTTTON. 8vo. sewed, it. 64. 

NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM ; 

OR. MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER. A Comedy, in Five Acts. By Sir EDWARD 
BULWEB LTTTON. 8vo. sewed. 2«. 6d. 

EICHELIEU ; OK, THE CONSPIRACT. 



A Play, in Five Acts. By Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 8vo. sewed. 2«.6d. 



THE LADY OF LYONS ; 

OR. LOVE AND PRIDE. A Play, in Five Acts. 
LYTTON. 8vo. sewed. 2s. 6<Z. 



By Sir EDWARD BULWER 
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M-COXAGH — DfDUSreiAL HESTOBT OF FREE 

XATI0S3L C i rfl i ifl fc W i h i it M t» ifc 
J^W.TOBBEaBMCCULAGH. S ««lk #«>. clMk. Mil 



-USE AND STUDY OF HKTOBT 

«r ftCanae «C LectKcs *fivcni M 



MACKNIGHT— HISTOBY OF THE LIFE AXD TIMES 

OF EDXCSD BCSEE. B!f THOJfAS MACK51GHT. Aaitaor of 'Tbe Bitfhi HaB.& 
I]lnMli,]LP^ftIifcni7MdFUttkBlKo8n|ifej;'«Dd --nii^TeKB of FovdBBFMkr. 

• Hirtotyof tteSeqgtoiyihiyrftfctEgirf AhgdemaadYiMomtftlBii ' StdIs. 

dm^Swk. dock, pttGeMc 

MACBEADY— LEAVES FBOM THE OLIVE MOUKT. 

Focn. BifCATHERISE FRANCES B.XACKEADT. Fcap. Svql dotihu 6& 

MABIOm— ITALY IN 1848. 

BfUMABSOTTL Smdoth. Ut. 

MABKET HABBOBOUGH; OB, HOW MB. SAWYEB 

WENT TO THE SHIRES. Fourth Editkn. And INSmE THE BaB» mm fint 
pabUabed. ^f the Author of 'DfgjbjrGnmd.' Sf. 



MAYHEW— PAVED WITH GOLD. 

OR, THE ROMANCE AND REAUTT OF THE LONDON STBEETS. An UnfiubioittUfl 
Novel. Bj AUGUSTUS MAYHEW (one of the Brothers Mayfaew). With Tweotj-ax 
lUoitnUioiubyFbiz. Demy 8vo. doth. lis. 



MELINCOUBT; 

OR, SIR OBAN HAUT-TON. By tbe Author of 'Headlong Hall.' &c. Cbea^ Edltian. 
Bof 1 8vo. boards. 2§. 



MEMOmS OF BOBEET-HOUDIN, 

AmbaMador, Author, and Conjuror. Written by Himself. Third and chei^er BdttiA 
crown 8vo. cloth. 6«. 



MENZIES— EABLY ANCIENT HISTOBY; 

Or, The Ante-Greek Period as it appears to us since the most recent DiscoTeries inEigypI 
and Assyria. With References to Wilkinson, Layard, and other authorities. Intoided for 
popular use. By HENRY MENZIES. IvoLpoetSvo. 4«.6d. 
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MEBEDITH (L. A.)— OVEE THE STRAITS. 

37 LOUISA ANNE MEBEDITfl. With Illiistcations. Post 8vo. doth. 9<. 

MEEEDITH (OWEN)— LUCILE. A POEM. 

By OWEN MEREDITH. Grown 8to. doth. .lit. 

SERBSKI PESME; 



OB,NATIOKAL SONGS OF SEBVIA. ByOWEN HEKEDITE. Fotf); dotli. 4t. 



-THE WANDERER 



A Foem.' By the Antbor of < Clyteiimestra,' &c. Second edition, foolac^i Sro. doth. M. 6(1. 



MEREDITH (GEORGE)— THE SHAVING OF SHAG- 

PAT. An Anl)ian Entertainment. Qy OEOBGE UEKEDITH. FWt 8vo. doth. IM. 6ii. 



THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 

HjfiVJflREL. 37 GEORGE MEREDITH. 3 vols, post 8to. doth. 3U. 6d 

MICHIELS— SECRET HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIAN 

GOVERNMENT, AND OF ITS SYSTEMATIC PERSECUTIONS OF PROTESTANTS. 
Cknnpiled from offidal documents. By ALFRED MICHIELS. Post Sro. doth. lOt. 6(i 



MISCELLANEA GRAPHICA: 

Representations of Andent, Medieval, and Renaissance Remains, in the possession of Lord 
Londesborougfa. Drawn, Engraved, and Described by FREDERICK W. FAIRHOLT, 
F J3 A., Honorary Member of the Sodety of Antiquaries of Normandy, Picardy, and PolcUers. 
The Historical IntrodncUon l^ THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A.. F.S.A., &c Correspondtog 
Member of the Institute of France. In one volmne, imperial 4to. doth, price 3Z. les., with 
Forty-six Plates, some of them printed in colour, and numerous Engravings on wood. 



MONEY — TWELVE MONTHS WITH THE BASHI- 

BAZOUES. By EDWARD MONET. With Coloured Illastrations. Post 8vo. doth. U. 

MORGAN— THE MIND OF SHAKSPERE, AS Ex- 
hibited IN HIS WORKS. By the Rev. A. A. MORGAN, MJL Second edition, 
foolscq> 8vo. cloth. 6«. 

MORLEY— OBERON'S HORN; 

TWO BOOKS OF FAIRT TALES. By HENBY MOBLEY. lUTUtrsted by C. H. 
Bennett. New edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6j; 
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MOELEY— FABLES AND FAIEY TALB& 

QrHEHBTlKWUET. WMiTUrtrllbMnttaailirGhnlaBaBicH. BHtMia.iloa.lt 

MEMOIBS OF BARTHOLOMEW PAIB. 



BfHESRYUOBLXY. With Htf»ty maHr i UoM . Dotj Sro. clotL. SU. 



-THE LIFE OF HENEY CORNELIUS 



AORIPPA YON VZTTESimM, Doctor tod Knigbt, oonunoiaj known m t^MM^fidm, 
BfHEBmYMOBLBY. In2Tola.pMt8To.cloUi. I8t. 



JEROME CARDAN. 



ABIOO&AFHT. BjHESBYMGBIJEJ. Two Toll. pMt 8vo dotb. 18ft. 



THE LIFE OF BERNARD PALISST, OP 

aAUTTES. Hit Ldboon and DiMo^erief in Arte and Sdence. Bf HENBT If 0BU7. 
Boft 8^0. doth. Price 12f. Second and dialer Edition. 



HOW TO MAKE HOME UNHEALTHY. 

^f HENBT MOBLET. Beprintedlhxn tbe* Examiner/ Second edition, small 8vo. itiff 



-GOSSIP. 



Bj HENBY MOBLEY. Beprlnted finom the * Household Words.' Second and cheaper 
edition. Crown 8V0. doth. 5«. 



A DEFENCE OF IGNORANCK 



Qr HENBY UOlOiEr. Snuai8vo.doth. 3<. 

MULOCK— THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 

^ Hln HUIACE. Sixth edition, crown 8to. dotb, St. Cbetp ediUoo, post Sro. bcuds. it 

-OLIVE ; A NOVEL. 



By Uia HniiOCK. Cheap edition, post 8to. boanb 2>. 



-THE OGILVIES; A NOVEL. 



By Miss MULOCK. Cheap edition, post Svo. boards. 2«. 



-AGATHA'S HUSBAND. 



fiy Miss MULOCK. Cheap edition, post 8to. boards. 28, 
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MUSHET— BOOK OF SYMBOLS. 

A Series of Seyenty-five Short EBsays on Morals, Rellgloii, and FUkMophy. Each Essay 
lUnstrating an Andent Symbol or Modem Flrecept. By ROBERT MUSHET. Second 
edition, post Svo. cloth. 6<. 

NOETON— CHILD OF THE ISLANDS; A POEM. 

By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. Second edition, square 8vo. doth. 6(. 

NUTS AND NUTCEACKEES. 

With upwards of 60 Qlastrations by PHIZ. Third edition, fcap. boards. 2s. 

OUE FAEM OF FOUR ACEES, AND THE MONEY 

WE MADE BT IT. Seventeenth edition, small post Svo. boaids. 2s. 

BAMBLES AND EECOLLECTIONS OF A FLY- 

FISHER. Illustrated. With an Appendix, containing ample Instmctions to the Novice, 
inclusive of Fly-making, and a List of really useful Flies, ^y CXERICUS. With £i|^t 
Illustrations. FoatSvo. doth. 7s. 

READING FOR TRAVELLERS. 

A NEW LIBRARY OF RAILWAY UTERATURE. FHnted in a dear legiUe 
Type, expressly adapted to the convenience of Railway Travellers. 

OLD KOADS AND NEW KOADS. Fcap. sewed. 1*. 

MAGIC AND WITOHOKAFT. Fcap. sewed. Is. 

FBANKLTN'S FOOTSTEPS. By C. R. Maekham. Fcap. sewed. Is.Gd. 

THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. Translated by Lady Ddpf Gordon. Fcap. 
sewed, is. 

MONTENEGRO AND THE SLAVONIANS OF TURKEY.. By 

Oount VALERIAN KRASINSKI. Fcap. sewed, is. 6d. 

CHARACTER AND ANECDOTES OF CHARLES XL By the 

late CHARLES BARKER, M.A Fci^. sewed, is. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Thomas Cablylb. Fcap. Is, 
FLORIAN AND CRESCENZ. By Beb. Ausbbaoh. Fcap. sewed. Is. 

THE HUNGARIAN EMIGRATION INTO TURKEY. ByaHoNVED. 

Fcap. sewed, is. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND THE ARCADIA. By Jambs Cbobsley. 

Fcap. sewed, is. 
A VISIT TO BELGRADE. Fcap. sewed. !«. 
BURNS. By Thomas Cablylb. Fcap. sewed. Is. i 
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BEADING FOE TBAYELLERS— continued. 

PICTURES FBOM THE EAST. By John Cappbb^ Fcap. sewed. IsM. 

A VISIT TO THE SEAT OP WAR IN THE NORTH. Fcap. 
sewed, it. 

CARDINAL WOLSEY ; HIS RISE AND FALL, AS RELATED 
BY CAVENDISH. Fcap. sewed. 1*. 

ALFIERI ; HIS LIFE, ADVENTURES, AND WORKS. A Sketch 
by CHARLES MITCHELL CHARLES. Fcap. sewed. U. 

EfiCAMIEE, MADAME, with a Sketch of the History of 

Society in France. By Madame M . 1 vol. post 8yo. 98. 

EEDGEAVE— A MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON 

COLOUR. By RICHARD REDGRAVE. R. A. 24mo. doth, dd 

EIDGE— HEALTH AND DISEASE, THEIE LAWS; 

WITH PLAIN PRACTICAL PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE PEOPLE, ^y BENJAMIN 
RIDGE, M.D., F JI.CJS. Second Edition. Post 8vo., cloth. 12». 

OUESELVES, OUE FOOD, AND OTJE 

PHYSia By Dr. BENJAMIN BIDOE. In fcap. Sro. elotb, price 4t. 

EGBERT MOENAY. 

•By MAX FEEEEE. Post 8vo., cloth. 9». 

EODENBERG— THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS, A 

FH/JRIHAGE THKOCTGH IRELAND. By JULIUS RODENBERO. Translated by 
LASCELLES WRAXALL. Post 8vo., cloth. 9». 

EOMAN CANDLES. 

Post 8vo., cloth. 8s. 

EOSCOE— POEMS, TEAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS. 

By WILLIAM CALDWELL EOSCOE. Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by his 
brothcr-in-hiw, RICHARD HOLT BUTTON. Two vols, crown 8to, cloth. 21«. 

EOYAL NUESEEY ABC BOOK. 

With Five Hundred Woodcuts, and Eight Coloured Pages. Crown 8vo., sewed. U. 

SALA— GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, WITH SOME 

LONDON SCENES THEY SHINE UPON. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Crown 
8yo., cloth. Second Edition, bs. 

ST. JOHN, BAYLE— THE SUBALPINE KINGDOM; 

Or, EXPERIENCES AND STUDIES IN SAVOY, PIEDMONT, AND GENOA. By 
BAYLE ST. JOHN. 2 vols. Post 8vo., cloth. 21». 
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I ST. JOHN, BAYLE— TWO YEAES' RESIDENCE IN 

A LEVANTINE FAMILY. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. Cheap Edition. Fbst 8to. 
m bomb. 2s. 



I 



MAEETIMO; 



J A STOBY OF ADVENTURE. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. Beprinted from * Caiamben' 

JournaL' Post 8vo., boards. 2t. 



i 



THE LOUVRE; 



Or. BIOGRAPHY OF A MUSEUM. By BAYLE ST. JOHN, FOet 8m, dotiu lOf . 6<i 

ST. JOHN, J. A.— THE EDUCATION of the PEOPLE; 

By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, Author of 'Isia,' 'Life of Louis Napoleon,' &c 
Post Sva, doth. St.ed, Dedicated to Sir John Fakington, MJ>. 

ISIS; AN EGYPTIAN PILGEIMAGE. 



By JAICES AUODSrnS ST. JOHN. Second Edittoi;. 3 vols., poit 8to, datb. lU. 



THE NEMESIS OF POWEE: Causes 



and Foims of Berolation. By JAMES AUQU8TUS ST. JOHN. Fca^ doth, it. 



PHILOSOPHY AT THE FOOT OF 



THE GROSS. By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. Fcap. doth. 6s. 

THE PREACHING OF CHRIST, ITS 

NATURE AND CONSEQUENCE^ ^y JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. SmaU 8vo.y 
sewed. U. 9d, 

SAVAGE— BACHELOE OF THE ALBANY. A NoveL 

Sir M. W. SAVAGE, duap Edition. Fort Sro, board*, it. 

THE FALCON FAMILY; or, YOUNG lEE- 

LAND. ASattiicalNoreL B7 M. W. 8ATA0E. Cheap Editkn. Post Sm, bowdi. V. 

MY UNCLE THE CURATE. 

By H. W. SAVAGE. Cheap Edition. Post 8yo.. boards. 2t. 

CLOVER COTTAGE; or, I CAN'T GET IN. 

A Novelette. By the Author of 'The Falcon Family,' &c With niustraUons. la 
fcap. 8yo.. doth. 5t, 
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SHAEPE'S ATLAS: 

OoBprWoc FLfty-foor Maps, eonstnictod apoo a njritBi of Scale and Pv a p o tt km bm 
the most recent Authorities, and Engraved on Steel, bj J. WILSON LOWBT. Widt 
a Oopions Consulting Index. In a large folio yolome. Half morocoo, gilt btck oi 
edges, plain, 3«f . ; or with the maps oolonred. 42«. 



1. The World— Western Hemisphere. 

2. The World— Eastern Hemisphere. 

3. The World— Mercator's Projection. 

4. Europe, with the Mediterranean. 
6. Great Britain and Ireland. 

6. Englandand Wales— Railway S£t4>,North. 

7. England andWales— BaU way Map,Soath. 

8. Scotland. 

9. Ireland. 

10. France— Belginm-Switserland. 

11. Belgium and Holland. 

12. Prussia. Holland, and Qennan States. 

13. Switaserland. 

14. Austrian Empire. 
16. Turkey and Qreeoe. 

16. Greece. 

17. Italy. 

18. Stoain and Portugal. 

19. Northern Sweden, and Frontier of 

Russia. 

20. Denmarlc, Sweden, and Russia on the 

BalUc 

21. Western Russia, fhnn the Baltic to the 

Euzine. 

22. Russia on the Euxine. 

23. Russia on the Caucasus. 

24. Russia in Europe. 

26. Northern Asia— Asiatic Russia. 

26. South- West. Asia— Overland to India. 

27. South-Eastem Asia — Birmah, China, 

and Japan. 



28. AnstraUa and New z«i>^ihm|- 

29, " . . - - 
3a 



, Egypt and Arabia P^tnea. 
. NuWa I - 



and Al^yaainla to Babel ItaM 
Strait 
81. AsU Mhior. 

32. Syria and the TiuUflh nwiacesoo the 

Persian Golf: 

33. Western Persia. 

34. Eastern Persia. 
36. Afghanistan and the Pni^lab. 

36. Beloochistan and ft^ndft 

37. Central India. 
88. The Osmotic. 

39. Bengal, &c 

40. India— General Mud. 

41. North Africa. 

42. South AlTica. 

43. British North i 

44. Central America. 
46. United States— General Mw. 

46. United SUtes— North-Eaat/ 

47. United States— Sonth-East. 

48. United States-Soiifli.West. 

49. Jamaica* and Leeward and Wlndwaid 

Islands. 
60. Mexico and Guatemala. 
51. South America. 

62. Columbian and Pemrian R^oblics, and 

Western BraadL 

63. La Plata. Chdl, and -Southern BtaxlL 

64. Eastern Brazil. 



The above Maps are sold Separately. Each Map, Plahi, 4d. ; Coloured, 6d. 



SHAEPE— STUDENT'S ATLAS. 

With a Copious Index. 26 Coloured Maps, selected (from the preceding. Folio, half- 
bound. 21«. 

SLACK — THE PHILOSOPHY OF PEOGRESS IN 

HUMAN AFFAIRS. By HENRY JAMES SLACK, F.G.S., Barrister-at^Law. Post 
8yo., doth. 6«. 

SMTTH (AETHUE)— THE THAMES ANGLER. 

By ARTHUR SMITH. With Numerous Woodcuts. Second Edition. Small post 8vo. 
sewed. K. 



(ALBEET)— WILD OATS and DEAD LEAYES. 



By ALBERT SMITH. Second Edition. Crown 8va., do'.b. 5<, 



-TO CHINA AND BACK: 



BEINa A DIARY KEPT OUT AND HOME. By ALBERT aMTTB. Srtt, 
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SMITH mEV. JAMES)— THE DIVINE DEAMA OF 

A mSTORT AND CIVILIZATION. By the Bev. JAMES SMITH. 8yo., doth. 12s. 

li 

ii 



I 



(MKS.) — PEACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 

OOOKERY, with a Series of Bills of Fare ; also, Directions on Carving, Trussing, &c 
By Mrs. SMITH, many years professed Cook to most of the leading fomilies in the 
|.^ Metropolis. Post 8yo., cloth. 5s. ed. 

STIGANT— A VISION OF BAKBAEOSSA, and OTHEE 

POEMS. By WIULIAM STIGANT. Fcap. 8vo., doth. U, 

TALES OF THE TEAINS: 

Being some CHAPTERS OF RAILROAD ROMANCE. By TILBURY TRAMP. 
With Numerous niastrations by ' PHIZ.' Fcap. boards. New EdiUon. It. 6d. 

TAYLOE— PHnJP VAN ARTEVELDE. By HENRY 

TAYLOR. Sixth edition. Fcap. 8vo. doth. 3<.6d. 

EDWIN THE FAIE; ISAAC COMNENUS; 

THE EVE OF THE CONQUEST, AND OTHER POFJIS. By HENRY TAYLOR. 
Thlxd edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 3s. M. 

THACKEEAY— THE lEISH SKETCH-BOOK. 

By M. A. TrrMARSH. Third Edition, Uniform with 'lliackerays * MisceUaneons 
Essays.' In crown 8vo., doth, with Illustrations, bs. 

'- NOTES OF A JOUENET FEOM COEN- 

HILL TO GRAND CAIRO, BY WAY OF LISBON, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
AND JERUSALEM. By W. M. THACKERAY. With a Coloured Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Small 8vo., doth. 6«. 



CHEISTMAS BOOKS: 



Contahiing 'MRS. PERKINS' BALL.' «Da BIRCH,' *OUR STREET.' Cheap EdiUon. 
In one square yolnme, doth, with all the original Illustratiens. U. 6<i 

THUESTAN— THE PASSIONATE PILGEIM; 

Or, EROS AND ANTEROS. By HENRY J. THUESTAN. Crown 8vo., doth. 8s, 9d, 

HLBUEY NOGO ; 

Or, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL MAN. By the Author of 
*Digby Grand.' 2 vols, post Svo., doth. 2K. And New Edition, 1 voL crown 
8to. 5«. 

TOWNSHEND — DESCEIPTIVE TOUE IN SCOT- 
LAND. By CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. With twelve Illustrations. 8vo. 
doth. 9s. 

SEEMONS IN SONNETS: 



WITH A TEXT ON THE NEW YEAR: and other Poems. By CHAUNCY HARE 
TOWNSHEND. SmaU 8vo. doth. 7<.6<l. 
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TOWNSHEND— THE THEEE GATES. 

m YEBSE. By CHAUNCT HARE TOWNSHEND. Second Edltloo, wifh adfitkn 
and Portrait FOet 8vo. cloth. 10f.6d. 

TEOLLOPE (ANTHONY) — OELEY FARM. 

Ulnatrated by J. £. Miuais. In Monthly Fftrta, price One ShUling emOi. YdiU^^ 
aomely bound, price 111. 

TALES OF ATT. COIJN- 

TRIES. 1 voL post Sto. lOf . 6d 

THE MACDERMOTS OF 



;... BALLTCLORAN. 3y ANTHONY TROLLOPE. New and C3ieaper Editian. Oofwi 
8vo. doth. 6t. 



CASTLE RICHMOND. A 

Noyel. ^y ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Three vols, post 8vo. doth. 3La. 6d; 
Also, A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. doth. 6s. 



THE KELLYS AND THE 

O'KELLYS. ^y ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Third Edition. Post Svo. doth. 6*. 

THE WEST INDIES AND 

THE SPANISH MAIN, ^y ANTHONY TROLLOPK Fourth Edition, with Map. 
Post Syo. doth. 9«. 



DOCTOR THORNE. 



A Novel. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. St, 



THE BERTRAMS. 



A Novel. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Second Editton. 3 vols, post 8va doth. 31s. 6d. 
Also, Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

TEOLLOPE (T. A.)— PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL 

THE FRIAR: A STORY OF AN INTERDICT. By THOMAS ADOLPHDS TROL- 
LOPE. With a Portrait. Poet 8vo. cloth. 12s. 

FILIPPO STEOZZL A Biography, 

By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo. cloth. 12«. 

THE GIELHOOD OF CATHE- 

RINE DE' MEDICI. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. In 1 voL post 8 vo. doth. lOs. 6d. 

A DECADE OF ITALIAN 

WOMEN. By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. With Portraits. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
cloth. 22s. 



TUSCANY in 1849 and in 1859. 



By THOMAS ADOLPHUS XBOLLOPE. Put Svo. cloth. lOt. Sd, 
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TEOLLOPE (THEODOSIA) - SOCIAL ASPECTS 6F 

REVOLUTION, IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM FLORENCE. Reprinted from 
the 'Athenaeum.' With a Sketch of Subsequent Events up to the Present Time, ^y 
THEODOSLl TROLLOPE. Post Svo. cloth. 8«. 6d. 



TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. By M. S. C, 

Author of * Little Poems for Little People.' Second Edition, with a Frontispiece. Fcapi 
doth. U. 6d. 

TWINING— THE ELEMENTS OP PICTUEESQUE 

SCENERY; or. STUDIES OF NATURE MADE IN TRAVEL, with a View to Im- 
provement in Landscape Fating. By HENRY TWINING. VoL IL Imp. 8vo. doth. 8<. 



WALMSLET— SKETCHES OF ALGEEIA DUEING 

THE EABYLE WAR. By HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY. Fbst Svo. doth. 
lOf. 6(2. 



WAYFAEING SKETCHES AMONG THE GEEEKS 

AND TURKS, AND ON THE SHORES OF THE DANUBE. By a Seven Years' 
Resident in Greece. Second Edition. Post Svo. cloth. 9<. 



WHIST-PLATEE (THE). 

THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF SHORT WHIST. Exflazhed and Illustbatbd 
B7 COLONEL BLYTH. With numerous Diagrams printed in Colours. Imp. 16mo. 
Second Edition. 5<. 



WHITE — ALL ROUND THE WEEKIN. 

By WALTER WHITE. Setiond Edition, post Svo. doth. 8<. 



NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. 



^y WALTER WHITE. Second Edition. With a Map. Post Svo. doth. 10i.6<l. 



- A MONTH IN TOEKSHIEE. 



By WALTER WHITE. Fourth Edition. With a Map. Post Svo. cloth. 4t. 



A LONDONEE'S WALK TO THE LAND'S 

END. AND A TRIP TO THE SCILLY ISLES. Second Edition. Ptost Svo. doth. 
With four Maps. 4s. 



- A JULY HOLIDAY IN SAXONY, BOHE- 



MIA, ASD SILESIA. By WALTER WHITE. Fast 8T0. doth. «>. 
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WHITE— ON FOOT THROUGH TYROL ; 

IN THE SUlOCEB OP 1866. By WALTER WHITE. Post 8vo. cloth. 9t. 

WILKINSON (J. J. G.) — THE HUMAN BODY AND nS 

OOi^NEXION WriH MAN. Illiistrated by the principal Oigazis. By JAMES JOBS 
GAK1*H WILKINSON. IV>iit 8vo. doth. 5«. 

WILKINSON (W. M.) — THE REVIVAL. IN ITS Phy- 
sical, PSYCHICAL, AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS. By W. M. WILKINSON. Second 
Edition. Small Syo. doth. 3«. 6d. 

WILLIAMS— HINTS ON THE CULTIVATION OF 

BRITISH AND EXOTIC FERNS AND LYOOPODIUMS; with Deacriptioiis of One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Spedes and Varieties. By BENJAMIN SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 8vo. 
doth. 3(. 6<2. 

THE ORCHID-GROWER'S MANUAL; 

Containing a Brief Description of upwards of Two Hundred and Sixty Orchidaoeoos Plnnte, 
together with Notices of their times of Flowering, and most approved Modes of Treatment. 
By BENJAMIN SAMUEL WILLLOfS. With a Coloured Frontlq[>iece. STO.doth. U 

WILLS — OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM ' HOUSE- 
HOLD WORDS.* By W. HENRY WILLS. Post 8vo. doth. 6*. 

WORNUM — THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES; 

An Introduction to tlie Study of the History of Ornamental Art By RALPH N. WOK- 
NUM. In royal 8vo. cloth, with very many Illustrations. Second Edition. 8a, 

WRIGHT — A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS 

AND SENTIMENTS IN ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS 
WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L., &c. ; Corresponding Member of the Imperial 
Institute of France (Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres). Illustrated l^ upwards 
of 300 Engravings on Wood ; with Illustrations fh)m the Illuminations in Contemporary 
Manuscripts, and other sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. Faibhoi.t, F.S.A. in 
1 VOL fcap. quarto, price 21s., bound in an appropriate ornamental cover. 

YONGE — THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR, 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. With Portrait* Plans, and 
Mape. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 40>. 

PAEALLEL LIVES OP ANCIENT AND 

MODERN HEROES, of Epaminondas, Phiup of Macedon, Gustavus Aoolphus, ahd . 
Frederick the Great. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE, Author of 'A History of 

England,' &c Small 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6(i. 

ZSCHOKKE — AUTOBIOGEAPHY OF HEINRICH 

ZSCHOKEE. 8TO.cloth. «<. 
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PEBIODIOALS. 



ISHETW 8BBTAT, B7 CHABIiES IiEVEB. 

To be completed in Twelvb Mokthlt Pabts, each Part to contain Two lUnstratimis by ' Phiz.' 

Just PnbUshed, Parts L and II., One Shilling each, 

BARBINQTON. 

By Chables Leveb, Author of ' Harry Lorrequer/ ' Charles O'Malley,* &c. 



In Monthly Fbrts, with Two Ulustnitlons by J. E. Millais, Prioe One ShUling each Pwt. 

ORLEY FARM. 

By Ahthont Tbollofb, Author of • Dr. Thome,* &c. 

Volume I., with 20 Illustrations hy J.'E. Millais, handsomely bound in Cloth, price 11«., is 
Now Beady. 



Published Monthly, Price 2s. td^ 

BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 

No. 303, for 1st March, 1862, Just Published. 



Published Monthly, Price 3i. 6d., 

COLBUBN'S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 

Edited by W. Habbison Aikswobth, Esq. No. 496, for 1st March, 1862, Just Publidied. 



Published Quarterly, price 6«. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

No. XXVIII. will appear on the Slst March, 1862. 
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